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in  the  (German  prison  camps 
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PREFACE 

Ivm.  I  li:i<l  l)t(  II  in  Cliicauo  tor  sninc  time  talkiiiif 
about  iii>  war  t'\|)<ri('ii(cs,  I  m\(r  had  aiiv  idea  of 
writing:  a  l)ook.  It  was  about  the  last  tiling  \t\  the 
\vorl(l  I  i\tr  thought  ol'  doini,'.  liut  people  who 
Ik  ard  me  talk  alway-;  wondered  wli\  I  ilidn't.  Then 
a  chap,  who  ha<l  been  "'  o\(t  there  *'  and  written 
aUiut  it,  s4iid  ;  "()hl  ^'(>u  tan  do  it!  "  So  I  beyau 
to  take  observations,  as  you  miijht  sa>  . 

One  man  said  I  had  nothinj^  to  do  but  to  write 
about  all  the  places  I  had  been  to,  everything  IM 
steri  or  heard,  and  everything  that  had  happened  to 
me      "Some*'  job,  as  I  found  out. 

W'ell,  anyhow,  Wv  done  it,  and  1  found  I  re- 
membered more  things  than  I  thought  T  rould — 
some  things  I'd  as  lief  forget.  I'm  not  a  writer,  but 
I  have  done  the  best  I  eouhl,  and  T  hope  you  will  like 
my  l)ook. 

r  want  to  thank  all  the  people  who  have  been  so 

good  to  me  since  my  return  to  America.    Sonnehow, 

T  never  seem  to  know  just  how  to  do  it  wlven  I  see 

them. 

A.N.  D. 
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GUNNER    DEPEW 


CHAPTER   I 

I\   THE   AMERICAN   NAVY 


My  father  was  a  seaman,  so,  n 


I  heard  a  great  deal  about  ships  and  the  sea.     Even 


^\ 


hen  I  was  a  httlc  boy,  in 


W 


aturally,  all  my  life 

I 
alston,  Pennsylvania, 


I  thought  about  them  a  whole  lot  and  wanted  to  be 
a    sailor-cspecially   a    sailor    in    the   Ignited    States 

Navv. 

You  might  say  I  was  brought  up  in  the  water 
As  far  baek  as  1  can  remember,  I  was  a  good  swim- 
mer.   When  my  mother  and  I  were  living  in  Walston 
and  she  wanted  me  for  anything,   she  always  sent 
down  to  the  creek  for  me,  because  she  knew  if  I  was 
ii,)t   at   home,   I    would  be   swimming.      Then,   m 
Yonkers.  tliere  was  a  pier  at  the  Yerks  and  Com- 
panv  d(K-ks  which,  with  the  lumber  piled  on  it,  was 
scvcntv-five  feet  above  the  Hudson,  and  T  used  to 
dive  off  it  many  times  every  day   in  the  summer. 
This  was  when  I  was  about  eleven  years  old. 

When  I  was  twelve  I  went  to  sea  as  cabin  boy 
or.  the  whaler  Thcrifus,  out  of  Boston.  She  was  an 
old  square-rigged  sailing  ship,  built  more  for  work 


^  Gunner  Depew 

than  f„r  speed.     We  were  n„t  l\,ur  months  on  n,v 
iirst  cruise,  mul  were  l.arlly  battered,  espeeiallv  in  a 
storn,  on   the   Newfoundland    IJanks,   where   we  lost 
o'T  .nslrunients,  and  had  a  hard  ti.ne  naviyatin-  the 
-i"p.     I  oot  knocked  about,  too.  for  tliere  was  a  birr 
^vhaler  aboard,  who  used  to  beat  u.e  up  aln.ost  everv 
<lay.     He  thouoht  I  did  not  put  on  enouoh  stvie  in 
hnnirmff  the  jrrub  to   the  forecastle.      I   was  not   •. 
very  tancy  waiter.  I  ^uess.     Later,  I  often  used  to 
think  ot  that  h\^  bruiser  when  I  was  in  the  navv  and 
my  fists  were  n.akini,  a   reputation  for  thenisehes. 
\>  halin<r  c^rews  work  on  shares,  and  durin-  the  two 
years  I  was  on  the  Thcriju,  n.y  shares  amounted  to 
fourteen  hundred  doMars  (t^HO). 

Then   I   shipped   as   first-class   heln.srnan   on  the 
JJntish  tran.p  Southcnuhna,,  a  twin-screw  steamer 
out  ot  Lnerpool.     Many  people  are  surprised  that  a" 
fourteen-year  old   boy    should   be   hehnsn^an   on   an 
ocean--omu-  craft,   but   all   o^er  the  worM  ^ou   will 
see  youncT  h.cls  doino-  their  turn  at  the  wheel       On  •, 
sad.ni,  ship   like   the   Tlwrif.s,   they   have   four  nun 
to  the  wheel ;  on  a  stean.er,  one  :  it  is  the  steam  steer- 
mff-ycar  that   makes  the  difference.      I   was  on  the 
So.thcnuhno,   two  years,   and   in   that   tin.e   visited 
n'ost    ol    the    uuportant    ports   of    Europe- Spc/i- 
1  -Ihao,  Cadiz.  Brest,  F.i^■erpool.  Odessa,  Arehan^el,' 
^lan.burn-.    Rotterdam.       There    is    nothino-    Mke    •. 
tramp  steamer  if  you  want  t(.  see  the  world.      The 
Snntlu-nuhnn,    ,s    the    vessel    uhieh,    in    the    fall   <,f 


IDV 


si 


In  tlie  American 

(icrinan   U-1 


oiited 


Navy  3 

t   ri<i<^cd   up    like   a 


mVuvj.  shij). 


Althop.uh  I  liked  visitini,^  the  foreign  ports,  I  ffot 


iircd  of  the  SoiithcnKlouii  after  a  w 


Idle,  and  at  the 


iiid  of  a  \oyaLfe  which  landed  ir.e  in  New  \  ork,  I 
decided  to  go  into  the  Tnited  States  Navy.  After 
hiiiy  by  for  a  week  or  two,  I  enlisted  and  was 
assiiiiied  t<»  duty  as  a  secoTul-class  tireuian. 

People  have  said  they  thouifht  I  was  pretty  small 


to    1 


)e   a 


iirenian ;    thcv   ha\e  the   idea   that   firemen 


must  l)e  l)iu'  men.  Well,  I  am  5  feet  7h  inches  in 
lieinht,  and  when  I  was  sixteen  I  was  as  tall  as  I 
am  now  and  weiyhcd  i(;8  pounds.  I  was  a  whole  lot 
heftier  then,  too,  for  that  was  before  my  introduc- 
tion to  '"kultur'*  in  (icrman  prison  camps,  and 
life  there  is  not  exactly  fatteninu  — not  exactly.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  if  you  will  notice  the 
navy  firemen— the  lads  with  the  red  stripes  around 
their  left  shoulders— vou  will  lind  that  almost  all  of 


Ihciii  are  small  men 


But  lhe\-  arc  a  hcftv  lot. 


X 


ow.    in 


th 


ic   n 


[\\\,    thev    ahvavs    worrv   a   new- 


eoitier  until  he  shows  that  he  can  t''ke  care  of  himself. 
and   1    not   mv   whack   verv   soon   after  T   went   into 


lothc 


s  m 


Uncle  Sam's  service.     I  was  wasiiing  my  c 

a  bucket  on   the  forecastle   deck,    and   every   <;arby 

(sailor)    who   came   along    used   to   gi\e    me   or   the 


us. 


1- 


lacli 


bucket   a  kick,   and  spill  one  or  both  of 

time   1    moved   to   some  other  place,   but   I   always 


secme( 


1  to  1 


c  m  some 


bod 


\-  s  w 


av.     Finallv,  I  saw  a 


■♦  Gunner  Depcvv 

t  H  Luckct  ,.  i,„„t  that  sent  it  twcntv  feet  awav    at 

l^no"    «hat  a   n.annc  »-as,  an,l  this  fellow  had  so 
ni'my  stniK-s  on  his  sleeves  that  I  tho„i;ht  he  must 
be  .so,ne  .sort,  .,f  offieer,  so  I  J„st  stood  l,v.     The" 
»as  a  Bo!d-str,„e  (that  is.   a  e.nn.nission.d  oniecr) 
on   the   hndse   and    I    knew  that   if  a„vthi„«   wa 

^..t  he  stayed  where  he  was,  seeing  everMhin,..  and 
never  saymg  a  word.  And  all  the  time  the  n.arine 
Upt  sla,„n,,n.  n,e  about  and  tellinff  me  to  -.et  the 
licll  out  of  there. 

'••inally  I  said  to  n.yself,  •■  ril  ,,et  this  ^nv  if  it's 
in   tlTl  r  ^'  '■"?  '"""'"•■■  •'^"  '  ■"-'«'  '->'  ' 
"cnt  <c.,n  np  aaa.nst  the  rail.     But  he  ean.e  haek 
at  me  stroni;.  and  we  were  at  it  for  some  time. 

-™:H;td;!:dZ-^t:[;:-r"-" 

After  this  they  <lid  not  tease  me  n„,eh    e-  .-eDtin. 
.he  regular  trieks    liL-^  f.-:  i       •  t^-^tptinnr 

his  hamPKek     ,    h  •      f  "  '^"'^""^  "^^^"^  f^'^t  to 

.™.Jf  t-::rx'i;i:r;r 

«-ionf„rswiu,min,too.  Th,;t«';:u;ay';i;t:'h:;:- 


In  the  American  Navy 


(ullinnr  me  "  Chink,"  thoimli  I  don't  k 

il  has  iK'cn  my  nickname  in  the  nuvv  ever 


now  why,  and 


I 


smec. 


is  a   eurious  thiny,  and   I 


stand  it,   hut  f^arbies  and 


never  eould  under- 


niarines  nc\er  mix. 


Tlie 


marines  are  ffood  men  and  areat  fighters,  al)oard  and 


ishore,  hut  we  ffarbes  never  hav 


noi 


e  a  word  for  the 


ni, 


r  they  lor  us.     On  shore  leave  abroad, 


we 


pal  up 


even,    bu^  nardly  ever  with   a 


with  foreign  barbie; 

marine.     Of  eourse,  they  are  with  us  stron  ^ 

we   have   a    scrap    with   a   li})erty  party   from    some 

fnr.inii  ship— they   cannot  keep   out  of  a  fiyht 


s  in  ease 


iiiniv  tiian  we  can— but  after  it 


any 


is  over,  they  arc  on 


iKir  way  at  once  and  we  on  ours.  The  only  other 
ia\y  that  has  a  marine  corps  is  the  British,  although 
Mic  French  lune  a  Marine  Infantry  that  garrisons 
i">fts,  but  does  not  serve  aboard  ships.  The  British 
'all  their  men  the  Royal  .\rarine  Light  Infantry,  and 
a  Limey  g.irby  told  me  it  was  the  same  way  with 
them.  They  keep  to  themselves  and  the  Limey 
garhies  do  the  same.  But  he  did  not  know  why, 
cither.  He  said  it  always  had  been  that  way  in  tiidr 
na\y,  and  I  have  licard  it  always  has  been  with  us. 

There  are  lots  of  things  like  that  in  the  navy  that 
you  cannot  find  out  the  reason  for,  and  I  think  it  is 
because  sailors  change  their  ways  so  little.  Tliey  do 
a  great  many  things  in  the  navy  because  the  navy 
always  has  done  them.  I  never  saw  an  old  garby 
who  wasn't  always  telling  the  young  ones  "what 
thmgs  were  like  in  his  day  and  advising  them  to  do 


6  Gunner  Uepevv 

as  hv  (lid.  Of  c(»ur>c.  sailors  lia\e  iiuKti  chaiiired 
since  flic  days  of  tiic  sailino-  ships,  bfcaiisc  tlitir  \v(;rk 
is  s(t  diflVicnt.  and  sailors  clianuc  when  shif)s  cliarufc  ; 
hut  siiips  aUer  more  than  sailors.  And  I  th..ik  it 
always  will  he  that  way. 

A  lew  sentences  back  I  spoke  ot  a  British  sailor  as 
a  ••  I.iniey.""  The  old  Hritish  ships  used  to  carry 
lar-re  (luantilies  of  linie-jwire.  because  they  thouf'ht 
it  was  a  cure  for  th.'  scurvy.  So,  all  over  the  world, 
liritish  slii[)s  are  called  "  Linie-juicers  "  and  their 
sailors  "  Limeys."  There  is  a  sayinir  in  the  merchant 
marine  that  the  bucko  (or  tyrannical)  mate  of  a  Lime- 
.iuieer  is  the  toughest  i:uy  in  the  world,  but  they  do 
not  think  so  in  the  na\y. 

I  kept  strictly  on  the  job  as  a  iircinan,  l)ut  I 
wanted  to  ntl  into  the  <run  turrets.  It  was  slow- 
work  for  a  lon<T  time.  I  had  to  serve  as  second-class 
fireman  for  four  months,  first-class  for  eiqlit  months, 
and  in  the  engine-room  as  water-tender  for  a  year. 

Then,  after  serxin^r  on  the  Dcs  Moines  as  a  rriin- 
loader,  I  was  transferred  to  the  Imca,  and  finally 
Avorked  up  to  a  <.nm-pointer.  After  a  time  I  <rot  my 
C.  l\  O.  ratiniT —chief  petty  officer,  first-class 
ffunncr. 

During  my  four  years  in  the  American  navy  I 
wori  three  cups  in  swinnnincr  races.  The  first  was  in 
a  V.M.C'.A.  race  from  Battery  Park,  Xcw  York 
City,  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  I  had  to  join  the 
Y.M.C-.A.  to  qualify  for  the  race.     I  won  my  second 
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l(  up  In  Loruhiii  in  a  Iwo-i.iiUs'  laic  in  the  Tliamcs, 
[startinjx  from  Tilhiiry  Docks.  'I'licre  were  about 
lst'vtiit>'  nu'ii  in  this  race,  which  was  Iicld  Ijy  the  Lain- 
:j)()rt  <S;  Holt  and  the  Atlantic  Transport  Lines.  'I'hen, 
[at  IJrest,  the  I'rcnch  and  American  fleets  held  a  race, 
•and  I  won  mv  third  cup.  I  understand  there  were 
lour  hundred  men  in  this  race. 

Somehow,  there  is  always  somebody  lor  a  sailor 
t(»  fiuht  in  e\ery  port  in  tiie  world,  and  I  met  my 
share  ol'  them.  .lust  as  some  people  know  a  place  by 
its  restaurants,  or  theatres,  or  art  galleries,  so  sailors 
know  a  port  by  the  lights  they  i)ave  had  there,  or 
perhaps  some  particular  kind  of"  food.  There  was  a 
biu  ])orter  in  Constantinople  that  I  always  battled 
with,  and  a  liuhterman  in  Archan<Tel.  (icnoa  we 
liked  because  of  the  macaroni ;  we  used  to  eat  yards 
of  it. 

We  got  to  be  fond  of  goats'  milk,  too.  In  Italy, 
wlicn  you  want  any  milk,  they  round  up  a  herd  of 
goats,  and  work  out  a  quart  or  whatever  quantity 
you  want.  So,  while  one  of  us  bargained  with  the 
milkman  and  had  him  draw  off  a  quart  or  so,  the 
rest  of  us  would  chase  the  goats  around  the  corner 
and  get  all  the  milk  we  wanted  for  nothing.  They 
caught  on  to  this  in  Spczia,  though,  and  our  ship  had 
a  bad  name  there.  So,  one  time  when  we  were  in 
this  port,  we  were  refused  shore  leave,  and  they  put 
a  gendanue  at  the  gangway.  I  tried  to  get  past  him, 
but  he  drove  nic  back  with  his  rifle.     This  made  me 
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pretty  sore,  so  wlitii  \\v  were  k;i\iny,  I  slioxcd  liiin 
in  tlic  ruck  with  a  loiin-  hoard  Iroiii  oW  the  after  deck. 
They  tr!  d  to  arrest  me  then.  I)ut  the  skii)j)er  told 
lue  to  u(>  forward  and  tret  my  ucar  ifoinij  and  th.y 
wouhln't  know  who  had  done  it.  I  liid  in  this  way 
nntil  we  were  clear  of  the  port,  hut  they  eahled  ahead 
of  us  and  the  authorities  tried  to  take  nie  oil'  at 
(Gibraltar.  Our  skipfier  sa\(.(l  me  sonieliow.  thoutjh 
I  do  not  know  exactly  how.  This  is  just  a  smi'tlc  of 
the  scrapes  sailors  ^et  into. 

Tlie  various  navies  differ  in  many  ways,  hut  most 
of  the  ditferences  would  not  he  noticed  hy  anyone 
hut  a  sailor.  Every  sailor  has  a  fjreat  deal  of  respect 
for  [he  Svvedcs  and  Xorwei^nans  and  Danes;  they  are 
h(M-n  sailors  and  are  very  daring,  hut,  of  course,  their 
navies  arc  small.  'I'he  Germans  were  always  known 
as  clean  sailors  ;  that  is,  as  in  our  navy  and  the  liritish, 
their  vessels  were  ship-shape  all  the  time,  and  were 
run  as  sweet  as  a  clock.  Sonic  of  tl:c  navies  of 
Southern  Kuropc  are  not  so  notable  in  this  respect. 
'l"he  IJritisJi  and  (.crman  sailors  arc  strt)n!4-  on  tradi- 
tion, and  are  considered  superstitious.  A  man  fT<-'ts 
his  ratings  with  them  more  for  aije  and  experience, 
while  in  our  na\y  and  in  that  of  France  skill  counts 
for  more  than  time  in  ser\ice. 

There  is  no  use  comparing  the  various  navies  as 
to  which  is  best;  some  are  better  at  one  thing  and 
some  at  another,  'i'he  British  navy,  of  course,  is  the 
largest,  and  nobody  will  deny  that  at  most  things 
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tlity  ,110  topnolch-  Uiist  of  nil  tlu  iiisdvi  s ;  tlioy 
adiiiit  il.  Hut  thcrt-  is  one  \>\a(v  wlwrv  the  nnw  of 
the  I'nitcd  States  has  it  al!  o\ir  every  other  iiaw  on 
i  th(  s(\('n  seas,  and  that  is  mirmer\ .  'llw  .\nieri(;tii 
iiaw  has  the  best  ifunncrs  in  the  world.  And  do 
iml  1(  t  ;m\  l»o(l\    ti'll  \ oil  (hlfert  iil. 


(  II Ai'Ti:::   ii 

I    II  I         \^     \  K        Hit  I     \  K  S 

Airi.K  serving  four  >c!irs  and  Hurt  inoiillis  in  the 
United  States  Nav>-,  I  icct  i\((l  mi  lidiiitiiiahlc  dis- 
charuc  on  April  II.  UMI.  I  li<  Id  llic  ianl\  .-f  cliicr 
pctl\'  odiccr.  liist-class  gunner.  Il  is  not  uiKMinniKU 
for  garbies  td  i;»>  easy  t'ur  a  wliiK  Ik  Iw  1 1  n  i  nli-1  im  nts 
— they  like  a  Nacation  as  niucii  as  anyone  and  it  was 
u\y  intention  to  loaf  for  a  \r\\  nionihs  In Toi-c  joiniiiL;' 
the  na\y  auain. 

.iVt'ter  the  war  started,  of  course,  I  had  liiard  more 
or  less  about  tlie  (iern'an  atrocities  in  lieluimn.  and 
while  I  was  L!reall>  interestid.  I  was  doubttiil  at 
first  as  to  the  triith  ot'  the  reports,  for  I  knew  how 
news  gets  changed  in  passinir  I'roiu  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  I  never  was  much  of  one  to  believe  Ihinns  until 
I  saw  them,  anyway.  Another  tliinu  that  caused  me 
to  be  interested  in  the  war  was  the  fact  that  m\' 
mother  was  born  in  Alsace.  Ilcr  maiden  name, 
Diei\ieu\.  is  well  known  in  Alsace.  I  had  often 
visited  niy  grandmother  in  St.  Xa/aire  and  kmw  the 
countr\'.  So  witli  France  at  war.  it  was  not  strange 
that  1  slu'iild  be  even  more  interested  than  nuin>' 
otlier  garbies. 
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A^  1  liavc  s:ii(l.  I  <li«l  not  lake  iiiucli  stock  in  the 
liisl  ii-ports  (.r  llu  linn's  (•\liil)iti<)ii  of  kiiltnr, 
luriiusc  Frit/  is  known  as  a  cUan  sailor,  and  1  Till 
ct-rlain  Hial  no  real  sailor  \v..iil.l  (\cr  ad  mixed  up 
,,,  Mich  (lirt\  uoik  :is  llicy  said  there  was  in  r.cltiiuin. 
I  supposed,  too.  that  thi'  snldurs  wen  like  the 
s:ii|,.rs.     Hut  I  I'ouiid  oiil  I  was  wroiiu  ahout  both. 

Oiu  IhiMU  that  o|)cned  uiy  cych  ^  hit  was  llic 
troiihle  my  molher  had  in  u(tlin«  out  «.!'  Hanover, 
uliere  she  was  when  Hie  war  started,  and  rcturninu 
t(.  I'ranee.  Siic  alwa\  s  won  a  litlh'  American  llau. 
Mild  this  hoth  saved  and  cnchmutred  her.  Without 
il.  the  (.crmans  would  ha\e  interned  her  as  a  I'reneh- 
woman  and.  wilh  il,  she  was  sneered  at  and  insulted 
iMMc  and  a^aiii  before  she  finally  nunumcd  to  uet 
o\er  the  border.  She  died  about  two  months  after 
vhe  reached  St.  Xa/.aire. 

.\I()reo^^r.  I  heard  the  fate  of  m\-  older  brother, 
who  had  made  his  home  in  I-'rance  with  my  «rand- 
MM.tlur.  He  had  uone  to  the  front  at  the  outbicak 
of  the  war  with  the  infantry  from  St.  Na/aire  and 
had  bien  killed  two  or  lliree  weeks  afterwards.  This 
made  il  a  sort  of  personal  matter. 

Hut  what  put  the  finishinu'  touches  to  me  were 
the  stories  a  wounded  Canadian  lieutenant  told  me 
some  months  later  in  New  York,  lie  had  been 
there  and  he  knew.  You  eould  not  help  believing 
him  :  you  (an  always  tell  when  a  man  has  been  there 
and  knows. 
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■|-hcrc  was  not   ,micl.  doin-  an.und  New    \',.rk 
so  I  n,ade  up  my  n.ind  all  of  a  sudden  to  yo  over 
and  get  some  excitement  I'or  nivself.     Hclieve  me    I 
got  enough  business  before   I    was   throu<rh.      Most 
<>r  the  really  important  il.ings  I  ha^e  <!one  have  Ir.p- 
I'cned  like  that  :  T  did  then,  on  the  jump,  you  miuhl 
say.      Many  other   Americans   wanted   a  look,   too: 
there  were  five  thousand  Americans  in  the  Canadian 
Army  at  one  time  they  say. 

I  would  not  claim  that  T  went  to  Europe  to  s.ne 
democracy,  or  anythina  like  that.     T  never  did  like 
(Germans,  and   I  never  met  a  Frenchman   who  was 
not  kmd  to  me,  and  what  I  heard  about  the  way  the 
Huns  treated  the  Kclaians  made  me  sick.      I '  used 
to  set  out  of  bed  to  ^o  to  an  all-night  picture  show, 
I  thought  about  it  so  much.    lint  there  w..s  not  much 
exeiten.ent  around  New  York,  and   T  inferred  that 
the  United  States  would  not  get  into  it  for  a  while, 
anyway,  so  I  just  wanted  to  go  over  and  see  what  it 
was  like.     That  is  why  lots  of  us  went,  T  tlu'nk. 

There  were  five  of  us  who  went  to  Boston  to  ship 
for  the  other  side:  Sam  Murray,  Ei  Brown.  Tm 
Flynn,  Mitchell  and  Uiyself.  Murray  was  an  ex- 
garby~-two  hitches  (enlistments),  gun-pointer  rating, 
uboi't  thirty-five  years  old.  Brown  was  a  Pennsyl- 
vania man  about  twenty-six  years  old.  wlio  had 
served  two  enlistments  in  the  Tnited  States  Army 
and  had  quit  with  the  rank  of  sergeant.  Flynn  and 
Mitchell   were  both  ex-navy   men.      Mitchell   was  a 
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noted  boxer.  Of  the  five  of  us,  I  am  the  only  one 
who  went  in,  got  throuirh  and  came  out.  Flynn  and 
Mitchell  did  not  no  in;  \runay  and  Hrown  ne\er 
came  back. 

The  fi\e  of  us  shipped  on  the  stean)ship  Virginian 
of  the  American-Hawaiian  Line,  under  American 
flag  and  registry,  but  cliartered  by  the  Frencli 
(Government.  I  signed  on  as  water-tender— an 
engine-room  job  -but  the  others  we'  j  on  deck— that 
is,  seamen. 

^^'e  left  Bosttm  for  St.  Xazaire  with  a  cargo  of 
anununition,  bully  beef,  etc.,  and  made  the  first  trip 
without  anything  of  interest  happening,  except  that, 
wiiile  wc  were  in  the  war  zone,  our  boatswain  was 
rigging  the  life-boats,  when  a  line  running  between 
tlie  davits  })arted  and  let  him  through  into  the  sea. 
We  were  making  about  twelve  knots  at  the  time, 
but  there  was  a  strong  current  against  us  and  a  good 
sea  running,  and  the  boatswain  shot  past  us  like  an 
arrow.     Wc  put  about  at  once,  but  it  took  us  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  get  back  to  him,  and  more  than 
that  before  we  had  a  l)oat  over  the  side  and  him  into 
it.     When  wc  dragged  him  in,   he  did  not  have  a 
stitch  of  clothing  on  him.     He  had  undressed  him- 
self completely  while  he  was  in  the  water  and  kept 
himself  up  at  the  same  time.     Which  I  thougnt  was 
doing   pretty   well,   as   there   was   a   fairly    high   sea 
running. 

Then,   too.   in   my  mess— the  oilers'   and   water- 
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tenders' — the  grub  got  pretty  bad.  One  day  they 
brought  us  u  big  nicss-kid  or  tub  full  of  what  was 
supposed  to  hv  w.  It  was  the  rottenest  kind  of 
garbage,  really,  and  we  made  up  our  minds  not  to 
put  up  with  it.  In  the  navy  we  always  complain  if 
we  have  any  real  reason  for  a  grievance,  and  so,  when 
the  other  members  of  the  mess  showed  the}'  were  not 
anxious  to  go  to  the  front,  it  was  up  to  me  to  make 
a  bother  about  it  and  see  if  we  could  not  get  better 
food.  So  I  took  the  tub  and  went  up  to  the  chart 
house  to  show  it  to  the  Old  Man.  I  knocked  a^  the 
d  or  several  times,  but  he  did  not  answer,  so  put 
the  tub  down  on  the  deck  right  in  front  of  the  door 
and  went  away.  A  few  minutes  later  he  came  out — 
right  into  the  stew.  His  foot  slipped  and  he  lay 
down  in  the  middle  of  it.  His  uniform  and  his 
dignity  sustained  severe  injuries,  as  they  say.  Also, 
some  more  of  him!  Did  he  find  out  who  did  it? 
Well,  I  am  here  to-day.     That's  your  answer. 

As  we  were  mooring  to  the  dock  at  St.  Nazaire, 
I  saw  a  German  prisoner  sitting  on  a  pile  of  lumber. 
I  thought  probably  he  would  be  hungry,  so  I  went 
down  into  the  oilers'  mess  and  got  two  slices  of  bread 
with  a  thick  piece  of  beef-steak  between  them  and 
handed  it  to  Fritz.  He  would  not  take  it.  At  tirst 
I  thought  he  was  afraid  to,  but  by  using  several 
languages  and  signs,  he  managed  to  make  me  under- 
stand that  he  was  not  hungry— had  too  much  to  eat, 
in  fact. 
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I  used  to  think  of  this  fellow  occasionally  when 
I    was   in   a   (lennan  prison   camp,    and   a   piece   of 
mouldy  bread  the  size  of  a  safety-match  box  was  the 
rrcnerous  portion  of  food  they  forced  on  me,  with 
true    German    hospitality,    once    every    forty-eight 
hours.      I    would   not   cxactl\    have  refused   a  beef- 
steak sandwich,  I  am  afraid.     But  then  I  was  not  a 
heaven-born    Ckrman.       I     was    only     a    common 
American  garby.     He  was  full  of  kultur  and  grub. 
I  was  not  full  of  anything. 

There  was  a  large  prison  camp  at  St.  Na/aire,  and 
at  one  time  or  another  I  saw  all  of  it.     Before  the 
war  it  had  been  used  as  a  barracks  by  the  French 
army  and  consisted  of  well-made,  comfortable  two- 
storev   stone  buildings,   floored  with  concrete,   with 
auxiharv   baruuks  of  logs.     The   German  prisoners 
occupied    the    stone    buildings,    while    the    French 
guards  were  ciuartcred  in  the  log  houses.    Inside,  the 
houses   were   divided  into   hmg    rooms   with   white- 
washed   walls.      There    were    two-decked    wooden 
platforms  in  the  rooms  and  iron  cots,  exactly  the 
same  as  the  French  soldiers  used.     There   were  a 
gymnasium  for  the  prisoners,  a  canteen  where  they 
might  buy  most  of  the  things  you  could  buy  any- 
where  else   in   the   countr, ,    and   a   studio  for  the 
painters  among  the  prisoners.     Officers  were  separ- 
ated from  privates-which  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
privatcs-and  were  kept   in   houses  surrounded  by 
stockades.     Officers  and  privates   received  identical 
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treatment,  however,  and  all  \vere  yiven  exactly  tlie 
vune  raions  and  e(|nipiiicnt  as  tlie   renuljir   French 
army  before  it  ueiiL  to  the  In.nt.     'I'heir  l.xxl  con- 
sisted of  hrea.K  s.ui,,,  aiid  "  vino,'-  as  wine  is  called 
almost  ceiyujierc   in   the   world.      [n   the   morninir 
they  received  half  a  loaf  of  Vitnna  bread  and  eoffec^ 
At  noon  they  eacli  had  a  larj^e  dixie  or  can  of  thick 
M)ui).  and  at  tiu'ce  in  the  afternoon  more  bread  and 
a  bottle  of  vino.     'J'hc  soup  was  more  like  a  stew— 
\ery  thick  with  meat  and  vegetables.     At  one  of  the 
officers'  barracks  there  was  a  cook  who  had  l)een  chef 
in  the  largest  hotel  in  I'aris  before  the  war. 

All  the  prisoners  were  well  clothed.  Once  a  week, 
socks,  underwear,  scxap,  towels  -  ^  blankets  were 
issued  to  them,  and  every  week  .  ■  barracks  and 
equipment  were  fumigated.  They  were  given  the 
best  of  medical  attention. 

Besides  all  this,  they  were  allowed  to  work  at  their 
trades,  if  they  had  any.  All  the  carpenters,  col)l)lers, 
tailors  and  [)ainters  were  kept  l)usy,  and  some  of 
them  picked  up  more  change  there  than  they  ever 
did  in  f;ermany,  they  told  me.  The  musicians 
formed  bands,  and  played  almost  every  night  at 
restaurants  and  theatres  in  the  town.  'J'jiosc  who 
liad  no  trade  were  allowed  to  work  on  the  roads, 
parks,  docks,  and  at  pri\ate  residences. 

Talk  about  Dear  Old  Jail  !  Vou  could  not  have 
driven  the  axerage  prisoner  away  from  there  with  a 
14-inch  gun.     I  used  to  think  about  them  in  Bran- 
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(len})uryr,   when  our  boys  were  ru.shin<j:  the   sentries 
in  the  hope  of  beiny  bayoneted  out  of  their  misery. 

One  day  I  met  an  oflieer  prisoner,  who,  hke  many 
of  his  kind,  had  not  been  <rrateful  for  the  kindly 
treatment  the  Freneii  gave  him,  ;nd  had  therefore 
been  confined  in  a  stockade.  The  cure  for  his  stub- 
bornness had  evidently  worked,  for  he  pointed  o\er 
to  a  hill,  where  there  was  the  biizgest  pile  of  logs  I 
ever  saw,  and  said  :  •"  I  would  saw  up  all  those  logs 
if  r  could  go  over  to  that  hill;  it  nmst  be  great  to 
look  down  from  the  top  of  it.  I've  been  staring  at  a 
fence  for  what  seems  years." 

While  our  cargo  was  being  unloaded  I  spent  most 
of  my  time  with  my  grandmother.  I  had  heard  still 
more  about  the  cruelty  of  the  Iluns,  and  made  uj) 
my  mind  to  get  into  the  service.  Murray  and  Brown 
had  already  enlisted  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  Brown 
being  assigned  to  the  infantry  and  Murray  to  the 
French  man-of-war  C'as.sarJ.  But  when  I  spoke  of 
my  intention,  my  grandmother  cried  so  nuich  that  I 
promised  her  I  would  not  enlist  -that  ti.-.e,  anyway 
—and  made  the  return  voyage  on  the  Virginian. 
We  were  no  sooner  loaded  in  Boston  than  back  to 
St.  Nazaire  we  went. 
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This  time  T  was  determined  to  enlist.  So,  wlien 
ue  landed  at  St,  Xa/aire,  I  drew  my  pay  from  the 
I  irginian,  and  after  spending  a  week  with  my 
grandmother.  I  went  out  and  asked  the  first  gen- 
darme I  met  where  the  enlistment  station  was.  I 
had  to  arffue  with  him  some  time  before  he  would 
even  direet  me  to  it.  Of  eourse,  I  had  no  passport, 
and  this  made  Inm  suspieious  of  me,  hut  it  did  not 
seem  at  all  like  the  welcome  the  Canadian  lieutenant 
had  assured  me  I  would  reeeive.  However,  I  finally 
got  the  gendarme  to  take  me  to  the  enlistment 
station  by  showing  him  that  if  there  was  any  objec- 
tion coming,  the  recruiting  officers  were  the  ones  to 
make  it.  I  could  have  found  the  way  by  myself,  I 
suppose,  but  once  I  had  started  arguing  with  the 
gendarme  T  hated  to  give  in. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  station  was  no 
warmer  in  his  welcome  than  the  gendarme,  and  this 
slu-prised  me.  because  Murray  and  Brown  had  no 
trouble  at  all  in  joining.  The  French,  of  course, 
often  speak  of  the  Foreign  Legion  as  "the  con- 
victs,"   because    so    many    of    the    legionaries    are 
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wanted  by  tlie  police  of  their  respective  countries, 
iiot  necessarily  for  critninal  acts,  though  a  criminal 
record   never    had   hccn    a    bar   to   service    with    the 
Lcuion,  and  I  did  not  sec  why  it  should  \)v  now— 
if  they  suspected  n»e  of  luivinu  one.     I   had  heard 
I  here  were  not  a  few  Ciermans  in  tiie  licuion -later 
I    l)C'cauic   acquainted   with   sonic     and,    believe   me, 
no   Alsatian   ever   fought    harder   against   the   Huns 
llian  those  former  Dcutschlandcrs  did.     It  occurred 
to  me  then  that  if  thc\    thought  I  was  a  German, 
because  I  had  no  passport,  I  might  have  to  prove  I 
IkuI  been  in   trouble  with  the  Kaiser's  crew   before 
they  would  accept  me.     I  do  not  know  what  the  real 
(litliculty  was,  but  T  solved  the  problem  by  showing 
them  my  discharge  papers  from  the  American  Navy. 
I'^ven  then,  they  were  suspicious  because  they  thought 
I  was  too  young  to  have  been  a  CM\().     When  they 
challenged  me  on  this  point,  I  said  1  would  prove  it 
to  them  by  taking  an  examination. 

They  examined  me  very  carefully,  in  English, 
although  I  kncnv  enough  French  to  pass  in  a  subject 
like  gunnery.  But  t\>reign  oflicers  arc  very  proud  of 
their  knowledge  of  English—and  most  of  them  can 
speak  it-  and  I  think  this  one  wanted  to  show  off,  as 
you  might  say.  Anyway,  I  passed  my  examination 
without  any  trouble,  was  accepted  for  service  in  the 
Foreign  Legion,  and  received  my  eonmiission  as 
gunner,  dated  Friday,  .January  1,  1015. 

There  is  no   use   in   my  desciibing  the  Foreign 
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Region.  It  i,  one  of  tho  ,n...sl  laiuous  liyhtiny  organi- 
sations ,n  tlu.  uorl.l.  and  has  nimic  a  wonderful 
record  dunn«  tl.e  war.  Wh,n  I  joined  the  Leuion, 
It  lunnbere.l  about  r.o.OOO  nnn.  The  legionaries 
were  a  linr  body  ol  nun,  and  wonderful  fighters. 
Hut  the  whole  civilised  world  is  now  fighting  the 
lliuis.  and  Americans  do  not  have  to  enlist  with  the 
I' rench  or  the  Limeys  any  longer. 

NVhile  I  was  in  the  Legi..n  I  heard  of  one  rlia]) 
who  wrote  long  and  exciting  yarns  of  his  life  in  the 
trenches-  raids,  l)ond)ardments,  etc.— and  all  the 
while  he  was  in  a  traimng  camp  far  back  from  the 
lines  out  of  sound  of  the  guns.  Some  of  his  letters 
got  past  the  censor  somehow,  but  others  were  held 
up,  and.  believe  nie.  this  lad  had  it  laid  on  to  him 
thick  and  fast.  He  is  dead  now,  or  missiiig,  I  never 
heard  exactly  which,  and  anyway,  he  was  just  a  kid, 
so  nobody  holds  it  against  liiin. 

But  one  thiTig  about  thi  Legion,  that  I  find  many 
people  do  not  know,  is  that  the  legionaries  arc  used 
for  either  land  or  sea  service.  'I'hcy  are  sent  wher- 
e\er  they  can  be  used.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
was  the  ease  before  the  present  war— I  think  .  )t— 
but  in  my  time,  many  of  Uie  men  were  put  on  sliips. 
Most  people,  however,  lune  the  idea  that  they  are 
only  used  in  the  infantry. 

\\  ith  m\-  commission  as  gunner.  T  received  orders 
to  go  to  Brest  and  join  the  dreadnought  Cassard. 
This  assignment  tickled  me,  for  my  pal  Murray  was 
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aboard,  and  I  had  cxprclcd  tiouhlc  in  transferring  io 
his  ship  in  case  1  was  assigned  clstwherc.  We  had 
arranged  to  stick  togdher  as  long  as  we  could.     W  e 

.lid.  too. 

MiirraN  was  as  glad  as  1  was  ulu  11  I  came  aboard, 
;,n(l  lie  told  nie  he  had  heard  that  Hrown,  our  other 
pal,  had  been  made  a  sergeant  in  another  regiment 
(if  the  liCgion. 

\Vc  were  both  surjjrised  at  some  of  the  ditVerences 
Ik  t ween  the  French  navy  and  ours,  but  after  we  got 
Used  to  them,  we  thought  many  of  their  custonis  ini- 
pro\ements  upon  ours.     Hut  we  coidd  not  get  used  to 
Ihem  at  first.     For  instance,  on  an   American  ship, 
when  you  are  sound  asleej)  in  a  nice  warm  hannuock 
and  it  is  time  to  relieve  the  watch  on  deck,  as  like  as 
not  you  will  be  awakened  gently  by  a  burly  garby 
armed  with  a  fairy  wand  about  the  size  of  a  bed  slat, 
whereas  in  French  ships,  when  they  eall  the  watch, 
you  would  think  you  were  in  a  swell  hotel  and  had  left 
word  at  the  desk,     "^t  was  hard  to  turn  out  at  first 
without  the  aid  of  a  club,  and  harder  still  to  break 
ourselves  of  the  habit  of  calling  our  relief  in  the  gay 
and  festive  American  manner:  hut,  as  I  say,  we  got 
to  like  it  alVr  a  while. 

Then,  too,  they  lo  not  play  any  pranks  in  the 
French  navy,  and  this  surprised  us.  Wc  had  expected 
to  go  through  the  mill  just  as  we  did  when  we  joined 
the  American  service,  but  nobody  .slung  a  hand  at  us. 
On  the  contrary,  every  garby  aboard  was  kind  and 
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(loc'cnt  and  extremely  cnrioiis,  and  tlic  fad  thai  we 
wcrr  t'roiii  the  States  cdujited  a  lot  with  them,  'i'hey 
Used  Id  hrau  ahoul  il  In  the  erews  df  other  ships  tliat 
were  not  so  Iioiionr((l. 

Hut  this  kindnes^  we  niiuht  have  expected.  It 
is  just  hke  T'lniehnit  n  in  an\-  walk  of  'if.  .  With 
hardly  an  exception.  I  have  ne\rr  nut  one  of  this 
nationahty  who  was  not  anxious  to  help  >-ou  in  e\er\ 
wa\-  he  could;  exticiiiel>'  yeneroiis,  thouuh  not  r(  i  k- 
less  with  small  ehanuc  and  almost  always  cheery  and 
with  a  smile  in  an\  \s(  ather.  A  fellow  asked  me  once 
why  it  was  that  almost  the  whole  world  lo\es  the 
French,  and  I  told  him  it  was  because  the  French  lo\e 
almost  the  whole  world  and  .show  it.  And  I  think 
that  is  the  reason,  too. 

About  the  only  way  you  can  describe  the  poilus, 
on  land  or  sea,  is  that  they  are  uentle.  That  is,  you 
always  think  that  word  when  \-ou  see  one  and  talk 
to  him — unless  you  happen  to  see  him  within  bayonet 
distance  of  Frit/. 

The  French  sailors  sleep  between  decks  in  bunks, 
instead  of  hanuiioeks,  and  as  I  had  not  slept  in  a  bunk 
since  my  Southcrndmoi  days,  it  was  pretty  hard  on 
me.  So  T  got  hold  of  some  heaving  line,  which  is 
one-quarter  inch  rope,  and  rigged  up  a  hannnock.  Tn 
my  spare  time  I  taught  the  others  ho  to  make  them, 
and  prett}-  soon  everybody  was  doing  it.  By  the 
way,  the  American  rag-time  about  "  Everybody's 
Doing  It  ■*  had  just  reached  the  French  navy,  and 
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body   was  oxcrdoinLj   it,   ciuli    with   a   difTorent 


version. 

When  T  tauuht  the  sailors  to  make  hamniofks,  I 
(\|)(cled,  of  course,  that  they  w»»uld  use  tliciii  as  we 
did— tliat    is,    skrp    /'//    Iheiu.      They    were    ureatly 
l)leascd  at  first,  l)ut  after  they  had  tried  the  stunt  «)f 
La-ttiim  in  and  stayiim  in.  it  was  another  slor>  .      A 
hamnioek  is  like  some  other  things     it  works  while 
you  sleep — and  if  \(»u  are  not  up  to  it,  you  spend  most 
of  your  sleepinu   time   hitting  the  lloor.      Our  gun 
ea|)tain  thought  I   had  uiven  him  a  triek  hanunoek, 
i)iit   I    did  not  need  to;   every    hanunoek  is  a   triek 
hammoek. 

They  would  not  helieve  me,  however,  and  they 
couldn't  say  enough  things  about  me,  and  called  me 
all  the  names  in  the  French  language,  even  "  eaniel," 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  rough  word  and  a  ter- 
rible insult.  I  passed  them  a  little  language,  too, 
in  Ameriean,  only  T  did  not  call  them  eamels.  No 
Ameriean  garby  would  call  a  mate  that! 

Also,  I  taught  them  tlie  way  we  make  mats  out  of 
rope,  to  use  while  sleeping  on  the  steel  gratings  near 
the  entranee  to  stoke  holes.  In  eold  weather  this  part 
of  the  ship  is  more  comfortable  than  the  ordinary 
sleeping  (piarters,  but  without  a  mat  it  gets  too  hot. 

Ameriean  soldiers  and  sailors  get  the  best  food 
in  the  world,  but  while  the  French  navy  grub  was 
not  fancy,  it  was  clean  and  hearty,  as  they  say  down 
East.     For  breakfast  we  had  bread  and  coffee  and 
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sardines;    at    n(>..r.   ,i    I„,||,,|    ,li„,KT.    stiy    luans. 

ulii.li  were  old  friends  ,>f  mine,  nud  ,.f  |||,  wHI- 
nan.ed  navy  v.uiclv;  ,it  Iniir  in  tlu  all,  rnonn,  a  pint 
«'l'  \ir....  Mild  at  SIX,  a  supper  of  soup,  collW,  hrcad  and 
l>eans. 

•  Mlli.Minli  llu  I-'rench  "  Seventy-five"  is  the  licst 
iJiin  in  ;iie  world,  their  naval  iruris  are  not  as  yood  as 
ours,  and  their  mmncrs  are  mostly  older  men.  Huf 
they  will  ^\\v  a  younrrster  a  Ljiin  ratiiii-  if  lu  shnw^ 
the  stuff. 

Shortly  after  I  went  aboard  the  Cassnrd,  we  rc- 
eeived  instructions  to  proeeed  to  Spe/ia.  the  larjje 
Italian  na\al  base.  The  voyage  w  a  ithout  incident, 
hut  when  we  (h-opped  anchor  in  Spc/ia.  the  port 
oflieials  (piarantined  us  for  fourteen  <lays  on  account 
of  smallpox.  Durintr  this  period  our  food  was  pretty 
had;  in  fact,  the  meat  hccaiiie  rotten.  This  could 
hardly  have  happened  on  an  American  sjiip,  because 
they  are  provisioned  vjf}-.  .  mncd  4'iff  an«l  preserved 
meats,  l)ul  the  French  ships,  like  the  Italian.  de|)end 
on  live  stock,  fresh  vegetables,  etc.,  which  they  carry 
(»n  board,  and  we  had  expected  to  yet  a  large  sup})l\ 
of  sueh  stuff  at  Spezia.  Long  before  the  fourteen 
days  were  up  we  were  out  of  these  things,  and  had  to 
li\c  on  anything  we  could  get  hold  of  mostly  hard- 
tack, coffee  and  eoeoa. 

I  knew  Spezia  well,  but  I  did  not  go  about  the 
town  after  the  quarantine  was  lifted,  because  of  the 
adventure  I  had  had  with  the  gendarme  on  another 
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voyauf.  I  saw  a  trmdarmc,  wlioni  I  t.x.k  to  he  my 
IVkikI,  at  a  (list-mcc,  l)ut  I  did  not  haul  any  closer  to 
make-  siiro.  I  was  ulad  lie  was  still  livinrr,  l,iit  [ 
iniairine..  he  would  not  want  to  uct  cliimimy  witii  me. 
so  I  thoiitrht  r  would  not  bother  liirii. 

We  loaded  a  earuo  of  acioi)iaiies  for  the  Italian 
a\iators  at  the  Freneh  flyinLj  schools,  an<i  slart''d  hack 
lo  Fircst.  On  the  way  we  had  tar<ret  practice.  In 
'.let.  at  most  times  on  tile  open  sea,  it  was  a  regular 
part  of  the  routine. 

It  was  durinir  one  of  these  i)raetiecs  that  the 
French  oflicers  wanted  to  find  out  what  the  "S'ankee 
LTunner  knew  about  gunnery.  At  a  lani^'e  of  eitfht 
miles,  while  the  ship  was  making  eight  knots  an  hour, 
with  a  fourteen-inch  gun  T  scored  three  d's— that  is, 
three  direet  hits  out  of  five  trials.  After  that  there 
was  no  question  about  it.  As  a  result,  I  was  awarded 
lluTc  bars.  These  bars,  which  arc  strips  of  red  braid, 
are  worn  on  the  left  sleeve,  and  signify  extra  niarks- 
munship.  I  also  received  two  hundred  and  tifty 
francs,  or  about  fifty  dollars  in  American  money,  and 
fourteen  days'  shore  leave. 

All  this  made  me  vera  angry,  oh.  very  much 
wrought  up  indeed,  what  do  you  think.''  I  saw  a 
merry  life  for  myself  on  the  French  rolling  wa\e  if 
they  felt  that  way  about  gunnery. 

I  spent  most  of  my  lca\c  with  my  grandmother 

in  St.  Na/aire,  except  for  a  short  trip  I  made  to  a 

star-shell  factory.     This  factory  was  just  about  like 
c 
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one  I  saw  later  somewhere  in  America,  save  in  the 
French  works  all  the  iiands  were  women.  Only  the 
LTuards  were  men,  and  they  were  blesses  (wounded). 

When  my  leave  was  up  and  I  said  iOjood-bye  to 
my  grandmother,  she  numagcd  a  smile  for  me, 
though  I  could  see  that  it  was  pretty  stifT  work.  And 
without  getting  soft,  or  anything  like  that,  I  can  tell 
you  that  smile  stayed  with  me  and  it  did  me  more 
good  than  you  would  believe,  because  it  gave  mc 
something  good  to  think  about  when  I  was  up  against 
the  real  thing. 


I  hope  many  woincn  will  read  tliis  book,  because 
I  have  had  it  in  mind  for  some  time  to  tell  all  the 
women  T  could  a  little  thing  they  can  do  that  will 
help  ii  lot.  1  am  not  trying  to  be  fanciful  about  it, 
and  I  hope  you  wiU  take  it  from  mc  the  way  T 
mean  it. 

When  you  say  good-bye  to  your  son,  or  your 
husband,  or  your  sweetheart,  work  up  a  smile  for 
him.  What  you  want  to  do  iS  to  give  hhii  something 
he  can  tliink  about  over  there,  and  sometliing  he  will 
like  to  think  about.  There  is  so  much  dirt,  and 
blood,  and  hunger,  and  cold,  and  all  that  around  him, 
that  he  has  ju'-t  got  to  quit  thinking  about  it,  or  he 
will  go  crazy.  And  s(»,  when  he  can  think  about 
something  nice,  he  can  pretty  nearly  forget  all  the 
rest  for  a  while.  The  nicest  things  he  can  think 
about  are  the  things  he  liked  when  he  was  at  home. 
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Now,  you  fan  take  it  from  me  that  what  your 
boy  will  like  to  rcmcmher  the  best  of  all  is  your  face 
xvith  a  sinilc  o)i  it.  He  has  got  enough  hell  on  his 
hands  without  a  l(»t  of  tears  to  remember.  But  don't 
forget  that  the  chances  are  on  his  side — that  he  will 
ixct  back  to  you  ;  the  figures  prove  it.  That  will  help 
you  a  lot.  Even  so,  it  will  be  hard  work  ;  you  will 
feel  more  like  crying,  and  so  will  he,  rna\be.  liut 
smile  for  him.    That  smile  is  your  '"  bit." 

I  will  back  a  smile  against  the  weeps  in  a  race  to 
Ikrlin  any  time.  So  I  am  telling  you,  and  I  can- 
ii(>t  make  it  strong  enough — send  him  away  with  a 
smile. 


CllAI'TFji   IV 

IN"    THE    111U.N(.    LINK 

When  T  reported  on  the  Casftard  after  my  fourteen 
days'  leave,  I  was  detailed  with  a  detaehnient  of  the 
Legion  to  go  to  the  Flanders  front.  T  rjianged  into 
the  regular  uniform  of  the  Legion,  which  is  about 
like  that  of  the  infantry,  with  the  regimental  badge 
—a  seven-flamed  grenade. 

We  traxelled  from  Brest  by  rail,  in  third-class 
cars,  passing  through  Le  Havre  and  St.  Pol,  and 
finally  arriving  at  Bergues.  From  Bergues  we  made 
the  trip  to  Dixnuide  by  truck— a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles.  We  carried  no  rations  with  us,  l)ut  at 
certain  places  along  the  line  the  train  stopped,  and 
we  got  out  to  eat  our  meals.  At  every  railway  station 
they  ha\e  booths  or  counters,  and  French  girls  work 
day  and  night  feeding  the  poilus.  It  was  a  wonderful 
sight  to  see  these  girls,  and  it  made  you  feel  good  to 
think  you  were  going  to  fight  for  them. 

It  was  not  only  what  they  did,  but  the  way  they 
did  it,  and  it  is  at  things  like  this  that  the  French 
beat  the  world.  They  could  tell  just  what  kind  of 
treatment  each  poilu  needed,  and  they  saw  to  it  that 
he  got  it.     They  took  special  pains  with  the  men  of 
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the  Lcffioii,  because,  as  they  say,  wc  are  '"  strangers," 
and  that  means,  '"  the  best  \vc  have  is  yours  "  to  the 
French.  'Hu  sc  Frcncli  women,  >  oung  and  old,  could 
be  a  mother  and  a  sweetheart  and  a  sister  all  at  the 
same  time  lo  wuy  \]<v.vy  old  e\-eon\iet  in  the  Legion, 
and  do  it  in  a  way  that  made  him  I'eel  like  a  little 
boy  at  the  time  and  a  rich  cluirch  member  after- 
wards. The  only  thing  we  did  not  like  about  the  trip 
was  that  there  were  not  enough  stations  along  that 
line.  This  is  a  tip  the  French  engineers  will  not 
take,  I  am  afraid. 

And  the  legionaries  were  l''reneh  enough  in  their 
feelings  so  that  they  took  it  in  the  right  way,  too. 
I  never  saw  one  of  our  men  get  gay  with  a  French 
girl,  and  if  theij  did  not,  I  know  the  regular  French 
troops  did  not  either.  As  soldiers  are  apt  to  be  pretty 
raw  sometimes,  that  is  saying  a  lot  for  the  French 
women. 

There  is  another  thing  about  the  French  women 
that  I  have  noticed,  and  that  is  this.  There  are  pretty 
girls  in  every  country  under  the  sun,  but  the  plain 
girls  in  France  arc  ])rettier  than  the  plain  ones  in 
other  countries.  They  might  not  siiow  it  in  photo- 
graphs, but  in  action  there  is  something  about  them 
that  you  cannot  exjilain.  I  ha\e  never  seen  an  ugly 
French  girl  who  was  not  easy  to  look  at. 

Most  of  the  French  people  are  just  a  little  bit 
afraid  of  the  men  of  the  Legion.  They  think  that  a 
man  uuist  be  a  \cry  desperate  thug  before  he  would 
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l)c  uiUijiir  to  serve  where  the  T  osrion  does  in  time  of 
pcaee  and  for  the  small  pj,  nvy  get.  Also,  after 
the  Ciernians  took  Alsaee-Lorraine  in  1870,  so  many 
Alsatians  joined  tlie  Legion— because  otherwise  they 
would  have  to  serve  with  the  Germans— that  the 
French  got  into  the  habit  of  calling  the  legionaries 
(iermans  or  Prussians,  or  something  like  that,  and 
many  of  the  simple-minded  French  people  got  to 
think  they  really  were  all  Germans  in  the  Legion. 

So,  when  a  section  of  the  Legion  came  through 
a  certain  little  town  a  short  time  before  we  did,  the 
inhabitants  were  imich  frightened.  They  had  never 
seen  legionaries  before,  but  tiicy  had  heard  of  them. 

"  It  is  the  Germans,  the  desperate  men  of  the 
Legion,"  they  said.  ''  What  will  become  of  the 
town.?" 

The  men  got  out  of  the  trains  and  wandered  alxmt 
tile  little  town,  and  some  of  them  wanted  to  buy 
tobacco,  or  \ino.  or  what  not.  Rut  every  shop  was 
closed  and  barricaded.  Every  person  they  came  to 
ran  away  as  fast  as  he  or  she  could,  and  nobody  would 
have  a  thing  to  do  with  them. 

This  made  the  men  pretty  mad,  naturally.  A 
great  numy  soldiers  or  sailors  would  lune  broken  up 
the  whole  place,  but  the  men  of  the  Legion  knew 
discipline,  for  they  really  are  proud  of  the  regiment 
and  do  not  want  to  disgrace  it.  So  though  these 
men  were  angry  and  insulted,  they  behaved 
themselves. 
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They  rcall\'  did  need  tobacco  and  a  I'cu  oUr'- 
things,  so  they  took  the  shutters  out  ot  a  shop  window 
and  climbed  in  and  heli)ed  themselves.  But  they 
left  the  money  for  it,  and  because  they  did  not  ha\c 
the  exact  change,  they  left  more  than  the  right  price. 
Then  they  got  aboard  their  train  and  pulled  away. 

Hut  the  pe(»ple  of  the  place  kejjt  talking  about 
tile  affair  until,  according  to  them,  the  Legion  had 
sacked  the  town  and  looted  every  house  in  it.  I 
guess  they  got  to  believing  it  themselves,  because  by 
the  time  we  arri\ed,  to  say  that  they  steered  clear  of 
us  for  life  was  putting  it  mildly. 

They  did  not  have  the  shops  closed  this  time,  and 
they  were  not  hiding,  but  they  would  not  lune  any- 
thing to  do  with  us,  'I'hcy  would  sell  us  what  we 
wanted  to  buy,  but  that  \vas  all,  and  not  a  single 
cheer-oh  when  some  of  us  wanted  to  buy  \iuo  for 
the  crowd. 

We  were  used  to  this  kind  of  thing — at  least  the 
old  legionaries  were — 1)ecause  trippers  like  the  boys 
of  the  Legion  ne\er  do  get  very  chummy  with  the 
home  guards.  But  we  wanted  the  Legion  to  stand 
well  with  the  folk  in  this  town,  and  we  were  disap- 
pointed when  the  merry  villagers  froze  up  the  way 
th.ey  did. 

The  worst  of  it  was  we  had  to  stop  there  for  three 
hoiu's.  We  walked  up  and  down  the  square  as  if  we 
felt  at  home  and  just  the  correct  thing  like  wearing 
a  \-achting  suit  in  the  mountains ! 
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We  finally  yot  to  Dixnuuk".  alter  having  spent 
alx.nt  eighteen  hours  on  Lhe  way.  On  our  arrival. 
one  company  was  sent  to  the  reserve  trenches,  and  n.v 
company  went  to  the  front-line  trench.  VVe  were 
not  placed  in  training  camps,  because  most  of  us  had 
been  under  fire  before.  I  never  had,  l,ut  that  was 
not  supposed  to  make  any  difference.  They  say  if 
you  can  stand  the  Legion,  you  can  stand  anything. 
But  I  have  seen  worse  than  that. 

Before  we  entered  the  connnunication  trench,  we 
were  drawn  up  alongside  of  a  cross-road  for  a  rest, 
and  to  receive  certain  accoutrements.  J»rctty  .soon 
we  saw  a  bimch  of  Boches  coming  along  the  road, 
without  their  guns,  a  few  of  them  being  slightly 
wounded.  Some  looked  scared  and  others  happy,  but 
they  all  seemed  tired.  Then  ^^c  heard  some  singing, 
and  pretty  soon  we  could  see  an  Irish  corporal  step- 
ping along  behind  the  Huns,  with  his  rille  siung  over 
his  back,  and  every  now  and  then  he  would  shuffle 
a  bit  and  tiien  sing  some  more.  He  had  a  grin  on 
him  thac  pushed  his  ears  back,  as  if  lie  enjoyed  his 
job. 

After  we  were  rested,  riHes,  sin-apncl  helmets  and 
belts  were  issued,  and  then  we  started  down  the 
communication  trench.  These  trenches  are  entrances 
to  the  figiiting  trenches,  and  run  at  varying  angles 
and  varying  distances  apart.  They  are  seldom  wide 
enough  to  hold  more  than  one  mar,  so  vou  luue  to 
Hiarch  single  file  in  them.     Thev  wind  in  and  out, 
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according  to  the  lie  of  the  land,  some  parts  of  them 
being  more  dangerous  than  others.  When  you  eome 
to  a  dangerous  spot,  you  iiave  to  crawl  sometimes. 

'I'here  are  so  many  cross  trendies  and  blind  alleys 
lliat  you  need  a  guide  for  a  long  time,  because  witli- 
out  one  \()u  are  apt  to  valk  th''ou;^ii  an  embrasure 
in  a  lire  trench  and  right  out  into  the  open,  between 
the  German  front  line  and  >iiur  t)wn.  Which  is 
hardly  wortli  wliile ! 

If  an\  part  of  the  line  is  under  fire,  the  guide  at 
the  head  of  the  line  is  on  the  lookout  for  shells,  and 
when  he  hears  one  coming,  he  gives  the  signal  and 
you  drop  to  the  ground  and  wait  until  it  bursts.  \  on 
never  get  all  the  time  you  want,  but  even  so,  you 
have  plenty  of  time  to  think  about  things  while  you 
are  lying  with  your  face  '.a  the  mud,  waiting  to  hear 
the  sound  of  the  explosion.  When  you  liear  it,  you 
know  you  have  got  at  least  one  more  to  dodge.  If 
vou  do  not  hear  it — well,  most  likely  you  are  worrying 
more  about  tuning  your  thousand-string  harp  than 
anything  else. 

In  the  communication  trench  you  have  to  keep 
your  distance  from  the  man  ahead  of  you.  This  is 
done  so  that  you  will  have  plenty  of  room  to  fall 
down  in,  and  because  if  a  shell  should  find  the  trench, 
there  would  be  fewer  casualties  in  an  open  formation 
than  in  a  close  one.  The  German  artillery  is  keen 
on  conmumication  trenches,  and  whenever  they  spot 
one.  they  stay  with  it  a  long  time.     Most  of  them 
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arc  canioiilliiucd  aluny  Uie  l,,|,  and  sides,  so  that 
enemy  aviators  cannot  sec  anythinir  l)ut  tlic  earth  or 
bushes  when  they  throw  an  eye  <h)\vn  on  our  hncs. 

We  took  ()\er  our  section  of  the  t'roi'.t  hue 
trenches  from  a  l-'reucii  hne  retrinient  that  had  been 
on  the  job  for  twenty-four  days.  That  was  the 
h»nffcst  time  T  ha\e  heard  of  any  troojjs  remaining  in 
the  firing  line. 

C'ondilions  at  the  front  and  ways  of  fiohting  are 
clianging  all  the  time,  as  each  side  invents  new 
methods  of  butchering,  so  when  I  try  (o  describe  the 
Dixmude  trenches,  you  miisL  realise  that  it  may  be 
ancient  history  by  now.  If  they  are  still  using 
trenches  there,  they  i)r()])al)ly  look  entirely  different. 

JJut  when  I  was  at  Dixuuuie  they  were  something 
like  this  : 

Behind  the  series  of  fronl-line  trenches  are  the 
reserve  trenches;  in  this  case,  live  to  seven  miles 
away,  and  still  farther  back  are  the  billets.  These 
may  be  houses,  or  barns,  or  ruined  churches — any 
place  that  can  possibly  l)e  used  for  quartering  troops 
when  off  duty. 

'JVoops  were  usually  in  the  front-line  trenches  six 
to  eight  days,  and  foiuteen  to  sixteen  days  in  the 
reserve  trenches.  Then  they  were  sent  back  to  the 
billets  for  six  or  eight  days. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  change  our  clothing  in 
the  front-line  trenches— not  even  to  remo\e  socks, 
unless  for  inspection.     Nor  would  they  let  you  as 
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iiiuch  as  unl)utt()n  your  sliiit.  miKss  there  wns  an  in- 
spection of  idc'iiLification  (liscs.  Wf  wore  a  disc  at 
the  wrist  and  anotlur  round  the  neck.  \'ou  know 
llie  yau  al)out  tlic  discs,  ot  cijurse  :  If  >'our  arm  is 
blown  off,  they  can  tell  who  yon  are  In  the  neck  dise ; 
if  your  iicad  is  blown  off,  they  do  not  eare  wlio  you 
are. 

In  the  reser\e  trenches,  you  (an  make  yourself 
more  comfortable,  l)ut  you  cannot  ^o  to  such  extreme 
Icnrjths  of  luxury  as  changinsj;  xour  clothes  entirely. 
That  is  for  billets,  where  you  spend  most  of  xour  time 
bathinfj,  chan<iin<4-  clothes,  sleeping  and  eatiny,  Re- 
lieve me,  billets  is  great  stuff  :  it  is  like  a  sort  of 
temporary  heaven. 

Of  com-se  you  know  what  the  word  "cooties" 
means.  Let  us  hojje  you  \vill  ne\er  know  \v\v,\t  the 
cooties  thcmsehes  mean.  W'iien  you  get  in  or  near 
the  trenches,  you  take  a  (H)urse  in  the  natural  history 
of  bugs,  lice,  rats  and  every  kind  of  pest  that  has  ever 
been  invented. 

It  is  funny  to  see  some  of  the  newcomers  when 
tliey  first  discover  a  cootie  on  them.  Some  of  them 
cry.  If  they  really  knew  what  it  was  going  to  be 
like  they  would  do  worse  than  that,  maybe.  Then 
they  start  hunting  all  over  each  other,  just  like 
monkeys.  They  team  up  for  this  purpose,  and  many 
times  it  is  in  this  way  that  a  couple  of  men  get  to  be 
trench  partners,  and  come  to  be  pals  for  life — which 
may  not  be  a  long  time  at  that. 
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III  LIk'  r...nl-.inc  trciiciics  it  is  more  coinfortaUc 
t"  tall  asleep  on  the  parapet  fire-step  than  in  the  dn^r. 
•  uits,  hceaiise  the-  coolies  are  thicker  down  below,  and 
they  simply  will  n,,t  .rive  you  a  niimite's  rest.  They 
certainly  are  active  little  pests.  We  used  to  make 
back-scratchers  out  nf  colain  weapons  that  had 
flexible  handles,  hut  ncv(  r  had  time  to  use  th(  n,  uhen 
we  needed  thiiii  most. 

We  were  jjiven  bottles  of  strong  li.piid  which 
snielled  like  lysol,  and  were  supposed  to  soak  om- 
elothes  in  it.  Tt  was  thou^rj.t  that  the  eooties  ^  mM 
object  to  the  smell  and  quit  work.  \\'(  ||.  a  cootie 
that  eould  stand  our  clothes  without  tlu  !i(iuid  on 
tliem  would  not  he  Ix.thered  by  a  little  iWuuj;  like 
this  sluir.  Also,  our  clothes  got  so  sour  and  horrible- 
smelling  that  they  hurt  our  noses  worse  than  the 
eooties.  They  certaiidy  were  name  little  devils,  and 
came  right  back  at  us. 

So  most  of  the  poilus  threw  the  stuff  at  Frit/,,  and 
fought  the  eooties  hand  to  hand. 

There  was  plenty  of  food  in  the  trenches  most  of 
the  time,  though  once  in  a  while,  luring  a  heavy 
bombardment,  the  fatigue— usually  a  corporal's 
guard— would  get  killed  in  the  connnunication 
trenches,  and  we  would  not  have  time  to  get  out  to 
the  fatigue  and  rescue  the  grub  they  were  bringing. 
Sometimes  you  eould  not  find  either  the  fatigue  or 
the  grub  when  you  got  to  the  point  where  they  liad 
been  hit. 
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But  as  I  say,  Wf  wciv  well  tVd  most  of  the  time, 
and  got  seeoiul  and  third  lulpinLis  milil  \\c  had  l(» 
open  our  Ix'lts,  Hul  as  ihv  Liiii(\s  say:  ""  Hlime, 
the  chuck  was  rouirh."  They  ser\c(l  a  tiiick  soup  of 
meat  and  \eyiiahles  m  howls  tlic  size  ol"  wash  hasiiis, 
hlaek  coffee,  with  or  without  suLjar — mostly'  without  I 
— and  plenty  of  hicad. 

Also,  we  had  i)iesei\es  in  tins,  just  like  tlu 
Limeys.  If  you  send  an>  i)areels  over,  dt)  not  put 
any  api)le  and  i)hun  jam  in  Ihem,  or  the  man  who 
gets  it  will  let  Frit/,  shoot  him.  -\sk  any  liimey 
soldier,  and  he  will  tell  \o\i  the  same.  I  never 
thousiht  there  was  so  much  jam  in  the  wv)rld.  Xo 
Man's  liand  looked  like  a  cit\  dump.  Most  of  us 
took  it.  after  a  while,  just  to  get  the  hread.  l\arl\- 
in  the  war  they  used  the  tins  to  make  l)ond)s  of,  hut 
that  was  before  Mills  caiue  alonju'  with  his  hand 
grenade.  Later  they  flattened  out  the  tins  and  lined 
the  dugouts  with  them. 

Ivich  man  carried  an  emergency  ration  in  his  hag. 
This  consisted  of  bully  beef,  biscuits,  etc.  This 
ration  was  never  used  except  in  a  leal  emcrgeney, 
because  no  one  could  tell  when  it  might  mean  the 
difference  between  life  and  death  to  him.  When 
daylight  catches  a  man  in  a  shell-hole,  or  at  a 
listening  i)ost  out  in  No  Man's  I^and,  he  does  not 
dare  to  crawl  back  to  his  trench  before  nightfall, 
and  then  is  the  time  that  his  emergeney  ration  conies 
in  liandy.     Also,  the  stores  failed  to  reaeh  us  some- 
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times,  as  I  have  s;,i,I,  .,ri<l  uc  h;,.i  to  use  the  cmcru- 
ency  rations. 

Occasionally  uc  ixccivcd  raw  uw.a,  an<l  fiicd  iL  in 
our  (]u«outs.  \Vc  built  rc-ular  clay  ovens  in  tlic  (iuj;- 
outs,  with  iron  tops  for  l)roilinir.  This,  of  cnursr. 
was  in  the  front-line  trenches  only. 

We  worked  two  |,„urs  on  the  lire-step  an.l 
knocked  ..fF  lor  four  hours,  in  which  lime  we  cooked 
and  ate  and  slept.  This  routine  was  kept  ip  ni-ht 
and  day,  seven  days  a  week.  Sometimes  the  pm- 
«ramme  was  changed;  for  instance,  when  there  was 
to  be  an  attack,  or  when  Fritz  tried  to  come  over  and 
visit  us,  but  otherwise  nothing  disturbed  our  routine 
unless  it  was  a  gas  attack. 

The  am!)ition  of  most  privates  is  to  l)ccomc  a 
sniper,  as  the  (.meinl  sharpshooter  is  called.  After 
.1  private  has  been  in  the  trenches  for  six  months  or  ;, 
year  and  has  shown  his  marksmanship,  he  becomes 
the  great  man  lie  has  dreamed  about.  We  had  two 
snipers  to  each  company,  and  because  the>  look  more 
chances  with  their  Ii\cs  than  the  ordinary  [n-ivates, 
they  were  allowed  more  privileges.  Wlien  it  was  at 
all  possible,  om-  snipers  were  allowed  dry  (piartcrs, 
the  best  of  food,  and  they  did  not  have  to  follow  the 
usual  routine,  but  came  and  went  as  they  pleased. 

Our  snipers,  as  a  rule,  went  over  the  parapet  about 
dusk,  just  before  Fritz  got  his  star  shells  iromn. 
They  would  crawl  out  to  shell  craters,  or  tree  stumps, 
or  holes  that  they  had  spotted  during  the  day— in 
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other  words,  places  wliere  they  could  sec  the  enemy 
|);ir;i[)cts,   hut  could  not  In-  sccti  themselves.     Once 
iu  position,  they  would  make  thcuisclves  comfortable, 
smear  Hk  ir  tin  hats  with  dirt,  yet  a  yood  rest  for 
their  rillcs  and  snipe  every  (;crman  they  saw.    They 
wore  extra  hand(.!wrs  of  cartridjrcs,  since  there  was 
no  teHinu  how  many  rounds  they  miirht  fire  durinu 
the   niuht.      Sonietimcs  they   had  dinct   and   visible 
targets,  and  other  times  they  potted  Huns  by  ^mess- 
work.      I'sually   they  crawled  back  just  before  day- 
liuht,  but  now  and  ai^aui  llicy  were  out  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  stretch.     They  took  ereat  pride  in   the 
number  of  (Krmans  they  knocked  over,  and  if  our 
men  did  not  od  citrlit  or  ten,  they  thought  they  had 
not  done  a  good  ninht's  work.     Of  course,  it  was  not 
wholesale  killinn,   like  machine-gunninfr,   but  it  was 
\cry  usclul,   because  our  snipers  were  always  goin^' 
for  the  (.erman  snipers,  and  when  they  «ot  Sniper 
Frit/,  they  saved  just  so  many  of  our  lives. 

The  Limeys  have  a  irreat  little  expression  that 
means  a  lot  :  "  (  arry  on.**  They  say  it  is  a  C'ockney 
expression.  When  a  captain  falls  in  ac  tion,  his  words 
are  not  a  message  to  the  girl  he  left  behind  him,  or 
any  sentiment  about  his  grey-haired  mother,  but 
simply  ••Carry  on.  Lieutenant  Whosis.'"  If  the 
lieutenant  gets  hit,  it  is  ••  Carry  on.  Sergeant  Jacks,*' 
an<l  so  on  as  far  as  it  goes.  So  the  words  used  to 
mean,  ••Take  over  llie  conuuanu,  and  do  the  job 
right."      IJut   now   they   mean  not  only   that,    but 
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"Keep  up  your  cown.ge,  and  go  to  it."  One  ninn 
will  say  It  to  another,  sometimes,  when  b  ^  thinks  tlie 
first  man  is  getting  down-hearted ;  but  more  often,  if 
he  IS  a  Lmiey,  he  will  start  kidding  him. 

Our  men,  of  course,  did  not  say  "  Carrv  on,"  and 
in  faet,  they  did  not  have  any  expression  in  French 
that  meant  exactly  the  same  thing.  But  thev  used  to 
cheer  each  other  on  all  right,  and  thev  passed  along 
the  conuuand  when  it  was  necessary,  too.  I  wonder 
what  expression  the  Amerir-an  troops  will  use.  ( Vou 
notice  I  do  not  call  them  Sammies  !) 

I  took  my  turn  at  listening-post  with  the  rest  of 
them,  of  course.  A  listening-post  is  any  good  posi- 
tion out  in  No  Man's  Laiid,  and  is  always  held  by 
two  men.  Their  job  is  to  keep  a  live  ear  on  Fritz, 
and  in  case  they  hear  anything  that  sounds  very  much 
like  an  attack,  one  man  runs  back  to  his  lines,  and  the 
other  stays  to  hold  back  the  Boches  as  long  as  he 
can.  Vou  can  judge  for  yourself  which  is  the  more 
healthy  job. 

Many  as  were  the  times  that  I  went  on  listening- 
post  duty,  I  never  did  get  to  feeling  homelike  there, 
exactly.  You  have  to  lie  very  still,  of  course,  as  Fritz 
IS  listening,  too,  and  a  move  may  mean  a  bullet  in  the 
ribs.  So,  lying  on  the  ground  with  hardly  a  change 
of  position,  the  whole  lower  part  of  my  body  would 
go  to  sleep  before  I  had  been  at  the  post  veiy  long. 
I  used  to  brag  a  lot  about  how  fast  I  could  run.  so  T 
had  my  turn  as  the  runner,  whidi  suited  me  all  ritzht. 
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Rut  every  time  I  uol  to  a  listening-post  and  started 
to  think  about  what  1  would  do  if  Frit/  should  eome 
over,  and  wondered  how  good  a  runner  he  was.  I 
to..k  a  lontr  breath  and  said,  '"  Feet,  <lo  your  duty.*' 
And  I  was  strono-  on  duty. 

After  I  had  done  uiy  stunt  in  the  front-line  and 
reserve  trenehes  I  went  baek  with  my  company  to 
billets,  but  had  only  been  tliere  for  a  day  or  two  when 
I  was  detached  and  detailed  to  the  artillery  position 
to  che  right  of  us,  where  l)oth  the  British  and  French 
had  mounted  naval  <runs.  (Urns  of  all  calibres  were 
there,  botli  naval  and  tieid  i)ieces,  and  I  o-ot  a  gcK)d 
look  at  the  famous  '•Seventy-fives,"'  which  are  the 
best  guns  in  the  world,  in  my  estimation,  and  the  one 
tiling  that  sa\ed  Verdun. 

The  "7.Vs"*  tired  thirty  shots  a  minute,  where 
the  best  the  Ceinian  guns  could  do  was  six. 
'1  he  American  .3-inch  tield-piece  lets  go  six  times  a 
minute,  too.  The  French  Government  owns  the 
secret  of  the  mechanism  that  made  this  rapid  fire 
possible.  When  the  first  "  7.3"s  *"  began  to  roar, 
the  Germans  knew  the  French  had  found  a  new 
weapon,  so  they  were  very  anxious  to  get  one  of  the 
guns  and  learn  the  secret. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  captured  eight  guns  by  a 
mass  attack  in  which,  the  Allies  claimed,  4,000  Ger- 
n.an  troops  were  killed.  The  Bodies  studied  the 
guns,  and  tried  to  turn  out  j)ieces  like  them  at  the 
Kriipp  factory.     But  somehow  they  could  not  get  it. 
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Their  imitation  "  7.Vs  "  would  only  fire  five  shots 
very  rapidly,  and  tlien  '•  couirh  "-puff,  puff,  pufT, 
with  nothing  (.„niinff  out.  The  destr-tive  power  of 
the  •'  7j's  "  is  enormous.  These  guns  have  saved 
the  hvcs  «,f  thousands  of  poilus  and  Toinniies,  and  it 
IS  hir^rcly  ,h,e  to  them  that  tlic  Frcnc-h  are  now  able 
to  beat  Fritz  at  his  own  ;rra,ne  and  give  bark  shell  for 
shell— and  then  send  over  some  n.ore  on  their  own 
aeeount. 


C  II  A  V  T  E  R      V 


WITH  THE  "7o's  " 


Mv  pal  Hrown,  of  whom  I  spoke  before,  had  been 
put  in  the  infantry  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Legion 
because  he  had  served  in  the  United  States  infantry.' 
He  soon  became  a  sergeant,  which  had  been  his  rat- 
ing in  the  American  service.  I  never  saw  him  in  the 
trenches,  because  our  outfits  were  nowhere  near  each 
other,  but  whenever  we  were  in  billets  at  the  same 
tm.e  we  were  together  as  much  as  possible. 

Brown  was  a  funny  card,  and  I  never  saw  anyone 
else  much  like  him.  A  big,  tall,  red-headed  feUow 
never  saying  much  and  slow  in  everything  he  did  or 
said-you  would  never  think  he  amounted  to  much 
or  was  worth  his  salt.  The  boys  used  to  call  him 
(.inger"  Brown,  both  on  account  of  his  red  hair 
and  his  slow  movements.  But  he  would  pull  a  sur- 
prise on  you  every  now  and  then,  like  this  one  that  he 
tooled  me  with. 

One  morning  about  dawn  we  started  out  for  a 
walk  through  what  used  to  be  Dixmude-piles  of 
stone  and  brick  and  mortar.  There  were  no 
'*  civvies  "  to  be  seen ;  only  mules  and  horses  bring- 
ing up  casks  of  water,  bags  of  beans,  chloride  of  lime, 
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•^'•••l)cd  u-ire,  an.numitinn.  etc.  It  was  n  i:o„d  thin- 
^ve  wore  not  superstitious.  At  that,  the  shadou^^ 
alorm  tlic  walls  made  me  feel  shaky  sometimes. 

the  '  7.)"s.'  "  At  this  time  1  had  not  seen  a  "  7.-,," 
execpt  on  a  train  yoino-  t,.  the  I'ront,  so  I  took  him 
"P  ri-ht  nway.  I.ut  was  surprised  that  he  siiould 
know  where  they  were. 

After  n-oinir  half  way  round  Dixmude,  IJroun 
said,  ••  Here  we  are."  and  started  riirht  into  what  was 
left  of  a  hi-  house.  I  kept  wonderin-  liow  he  eould 
know  so  umeh  about  it.  hut  followed  him.  Tnsiu.^ 
the  house  was  a  passa-e-way  under  the  ruins.  It  was 
about  se\en  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  Ion,-,  T  should 
judffe. 

At  the  other  end  was  the  jrreat  old  "  7.3,"  poking 
its  nose  out  of  a  hole  in  the  wall.  The  qun  eaptain 
and  the  crew  were  sittin-  about  waiting  the  word  for 
action,  and  they  seemed  to  know  Brown  well.  I  was 
surprised  at  that,  but  still  more  so  when  he  told  me 
I  eould  examine  the  -un  if  T  wanted  to,  just  as  if 
he  owned  it. 

So  I  sat  in  the  seat  and  trained  the  cross  wires 
on  an  object.  oi)ened  and  closed  the  breech,  and 
examined  the  reeoil. 

Then  Brown  .aid:  "Well,  (hink,  you  will  see 
some  real  -unnery  now,"  and  they  passed  the  word 
and  took  stations.  My  eyes  bul-ed  out  when  I  saw 
Brown  take  his  station  with  them  ! 
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"  Silence  !  ""  is  about  the  first  conimand  a  jrun  crew 
ucts  ului.  it  is  ooins^r  into  action,  hut  I  for^.ot  all 
ahout  it,  and  shouted  out  and  asked  Brown  how  the 
licll  lie  not  to  be  a  gunner.  But  he  onlv  grinned  and 
l<'(.ked  serious,  as  usual.  Then  I  came  to,  and  ex- 
I)ected  to  yet  a  reprimand  from  the  oflicer,  but  he 
<>nly  jrrinned  and  so  did  the  crew.  It  seems  they  had 
It  all  planned  to  spring  on  me,  and  they  expected  I 
would  be  surprised. 

So  we  put  cotton  in  our  ears,  and  the  captain 
i-alled  the  observation  tower  a  sjiort  distance  away, 
and  they  nave  him  tlic  range.  Tiien  the  captain 
called  ••  lli'H  metres  ••  to  Brown.  They  placed  the 
nose  of  a  shell  in  a  fuse  adjuster,  and  turned  the 
handle  until  it  reached  scale  Hl>8.  'I'his  set  the  fuse 
to  explode  ai  the  range  given.  Then  thev  slanuued 
the  shell  into  the  breech,  locked  it  shut,  and  Brown 
sent  his  best  to  Fritz. 

The  barrel  slipped  back,  threw  out  the  shell  ease 
at  our  feet,  and  returned  over  a  cushion  of  grease. 
Then  we  received  the  results  by  telephone  from  the 
observati(m  tower.  After  he  had  fired  twelve  shots, 
the  captain  said  to  Brown  :  '•  Vou  should  never  waste 
.yourself  in  infantry,  son."  And  old  Brown  just 
stood  there  and  grinned. 

That  was  Brown  every  time.  He  knew  about 
more  things  than  you  could  think  of.  He  had  read 
about  gunnery  and  fooled  around  at  Dixnuide  until 
they  let  him  play  with  the  '•  7r>\,"  and  finally,  here 
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J-   "vZn7:'T7  '■'■"^■'-  "■"'■«"•"  ''-  tins 
lm«-  pk..cins  apples,  tl.cro  won  ,]         ,f  ""        T''' 

:::;;'r™' -' -- "• '.uoJ„e^  :;:::: 

'"aybe  a  man  or  two,  hut  never  •.  .hnU    f      , 

j'.e «u-.s than t,.t.  T,., :;,: t:  ;:'--:;; 

for  helping  then,  pi.-k  the  ap|,les,  l,ee.,„se    he 

--von,.,  hH„,  then,  rf„j:  i;,::;;;7, -;;,;; 

ron,  onr  heavy  artillery  passed  jnst  over  the  garde 
too,  making  an  awfnl  raekct      lint  th„„ 
it  with  the  "  73's.>'  ""^-^  "■<^''«  "'"  "1 

They  gave  me  a  little  praetioe  with  a  "  73  "  under 
he  d,rec.t,on  of  expert  French  gunners  before  I  w  „ 

piece.     Just  p.cture  to  yourself  a  little  beauty  tint 
™n  send  a  88-pound  shell  every  two  seconds  trfi^ 

-^.sa„dn,„re,ifyouwantitto,andla„donFit:' 
^  est  button  everv  tini/r.     'Pi         •  ,.  ula  •> 

ti.  n  a  gun,  anyway,  and  I  have  never  since  been 
entirely  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a  '•  r,  ' 

thIstV'- "  ""'';'';'■■  ''"""■•  ""  "Pl>"^'"«  "tili"v  in 
t.  s  ai,  so  widely  separated  that  the  gunners  never 
■see  their  targets-,  unless  these  happen  to  be  buildings 
-and  even  then  it  is  rare.     So,  since  an  artillef; 
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offircr  never  sees  the  enemy  artiUerv  or  infantrv,  |,e 
nu.st  depend  <.n  others  [n  give  hi,,,  tl,e  range  and 
direction. 

For  this  purpose  there  are  balloons  and  aerophines 
attached  to  eaeh  artillery  unit.  'I'he  aeroplanes  are 
equipped  with  wireless,  but  also  signal  bv  sn.oke  and 
direction  of  flight,  while  the  balloons  use  telephones. 
The  observers  have  maps,  and  powerful  glasses,  and 
cameras.  Their  maps  are  marked  off  in  zones  to  cor- 
respond with  the  maps  used  by  the  artillery  officers. 

'I^e    observations   are    signalled    to    a*   receiving 
station  on  the  ground,  and  are  then  telephoned  to 
llie  batteries.     All  our  troops   were  equipped  with 
telephone  signal  corps  detachments,  and  this  was  a 
ver>^  important  arm  of  the  service.    The  enemy  posi- 
tion is  shelled  before  an  attack,  either  by  barrage 
or  otherwise,  and  communication  between  the  waves 
of  attack  and  the  artillery  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Bombardments  are  directed  towards  certain  parts  of 
the  enemy  position  almost  as  accurately  as  you  would 
use  a  searchlight.    The  field  telephones  are  very  light, 
and  are  portable  to  the  last  degree.     They  can  be 
rigged  up  or  knocked  down  in  a  very  short  time.    Tlie 
wire  is  wound  on  drums  or  reels,  and  you  would  be 
surprised  to  see  how  quickly  our  corps  established 
communication    between    a    newly-won    trench    and 
headquarters,  for  instance.    They  were  asking  for  our 
casualties  almost  before  we  had  finished  having  them. 
Artillery  fire  was  directed  by  men  whose  duty  it 
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as  t„  uork  .,ut  the  ran^e  fu.n  tlu-  inlorn.ation  .sent 
t  H.n.   by  the  observers  in   the  air.     Two  men  were 

stationed  at  the  switehboanl;  one  n.an  to  reeeive  the 
•Hcssa^c.  and  tl,e  other  to  operate  the  l>oard.  As  soon 
|-  the  ranue  was  plotte.l  out,  it  was  telephoned  to 
the  tfunners  and  they  did  the  rest. 

The  naval  ...ns  at  Dixn.ude  were  n.ountedon 
flat  ears  and  these  were  dra^w.  to  and  iVo  on  the 
track  by  httle  IJelffian  enyines. 

After  I  had  },cen  at  n,y  ^uu  for  several  davs  I 

;wis  ordered  baek  to  n.yreoi,.KMt.>.hi,.h  was  auain 
I"  the  front-line  trenc.hes.     My  ,,„„,,  ,,„  „,,^  ,„^, 

'';.";•■  -Ha^.ip,,,,,,   lines,   but  .,uite  a  distance 
behind  the  front  hnes. 

Everywhere  anibulanees  and  wagons  were  ,n,in,r 
^^ukwards   and   forwards.      I    n.et  one   Frenc-h   am": 
^•'lanee  tiiat  was  txpieal  of  all   the  rest.      It  was  a 
one.  wa.on  full  of  poilus  fron.  a  field  hospital  near 
ti.e  finn^-l.ne.  and  was  driven  by  a  n.an  whose-  left 
arm  was  bandaoed  to  the  slu.ulder.    Two  poilus,  who 
sat  in  the  rear,  on  c,„ard,  had  eaeh  been  wounded  in 
the  le^  and  one  had  had  a  b...  strip  of  his  sc-alp  torn 
oft.      I  here  was  not  a  sound  man  in  the  eon.panv 
^  ou  ean  unagine   what  their  earuo   was  like   if  the 
c-onvoy  was  as  used  up  as  these  ehaps.     liut  all  who 
could  u;ere  smoin,,  and  talking  and  full  of  pep.     That 
's  tiie  Irenoh  for  you;  they  used  no  n.ore  n.en  than 
lie.v  eould  possibly  spare  to  take  c-are  of  the  uounded, 
but  they  were  all  cheerful  about  it-alwavs 
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Just  after  T  passed  this  ambulance,  the  Germans 
hcffan  sheUini?  a  section  of  the  road  too  near  me  to 


he  comfortable, 


so 


I  retired  to  a  shell  crater  about 


twenty  yards  off  the  road,  to  the  rear.  A  shrapnel 
shell  exploded  pretty  near  me  just  as  I  jjmi{)ed  into 
this  hole — I  did  not  look  round  to  see  iiow  close  it  was 
—and  I  remember  now  how  an  old  minstrel  joke  I 
had  heard  on  board  ship  came  to  my  mind  at  the 
time,  soiuethinu'  about  a  fellow  feelin<r  so  small  he 
climbed  into  a  iiolc  and  pulled  it  after  him,  and  I 
wished  1  miuht  do  the  same.  I  flattened  myself  as 
close  ajrainst  the  wall  of  the  crater  as  I  could,  and 
then  I  noticed  that  somebody  had  made  a  dug- 
out in  the  other  wail  of  the  crater,  and  I  started 
for  it. 


The  sliells  were  explodinff  so  fast  bv  that  t 


une 


that  you  could  not  listen  for  each  explosion  separ- 
ately, and  just  as  T  jumped  into  the  du^^out  a  regular 
hail  of  shrapnel  fell  on  the  spot  I  had  just  passed. 
It  was  pretty  dark  in  the  dugout,  and  the  first  move  I 
made  I  bumped  into  somebody  else,  and  he  let  out  a 
yell  that  you  could  ha\e  heard  for  a  mile.  It  wa-s  a 
Tonuuy  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  hand,  and 
i)etween  curses  he  told  me  I  iiad  sat  right  on  his 
wound  when  I  moved.     I  asked  hiu)  why  he  did  not 


yell  sooner,  but  he  only  swore  some  more.    H 


e  sure 


ly 


was  a  great  cusser.  After  a  while  I  asked  him  If 
liis  hand  still  iuirt  liim.  and  he  said:  •"Hand,  hell! 
It's  my  ruddy  pipe  I've  been  swearing  about,  you 
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l>M.tcr.  n„stitulK-ntl,e<l,Mnnedl,ulktl.itmc" 
i  ^'Mvc  u,n  n.y  pipe-,  and  l,c  sccmk.,!  perrccllv  satisfied 
••'nd  did  n,,t  1(1  ,)„t  anotJicr  word. 

TIh.  I.on,hard,n<.nt  slackened  up  a  hit  about  this 
tm.e.  ar.d  I  thought  I  wouhl  have  a  h,ok  round.     I 

<l'd  not  , ret  out  or  the  erater  entirely,  hut  raised  n.v- 
sel  out  of  the  duLTout  until  I  eould  see  the  road"  I 
^f  t'ecrr  or,.  The  first  thin.  I  saw  was  a  hroken- 
clown  wa.on  that  had  just  been  hit--ir,  fac-t.  it  was 
topphn.  ,ver  when  n.y  eye  eau-ht  it.  The  driver 
^1"""'''J  '■'•""'  J^is  seat,  and  while  he  was  ir,  the  air  his 
head  was  torn  eou.pletely  from  lus  shoulders  bv  an- 
other shell,  I  do  not  know  of  what  kind.     This  was 

cnoun-h  for  u.e,  so  baek  I  went  to  the  dugout 

How  the  Germans  did  it  I  do  not  know;  there 
''=^<1  "ot  been  a  balloon  or  aeroplane  ir.  the  skv  for 
•some  time. 

After  a  while  the  bon.bardu,ent  nu.ved  awav  to 
lie  east,  Iro.n  whi.-h  direction  I  had  eome,  and  I 
knew  our  batteries  were  ffettin^  it.  The  Tonuuv  and 
I  canie  out  of  the  du^out.  As  I  started  clhubin-r  up 
the  nnuldy  sides  I  saw  a  u.an  standing,  at  the  cJc 
of  .t,  arul  e<,uld  tell  by  his  puttees  that  he  was^i 
I^nncy.  I  was  lunm.  a  hanl  job  of  it,  .so  witiu.ut 
loo!  ]ns  up  I  hailed  him. 

'•That  was  sure  some  shelling,  wasn't  it.?"  I 
■■;'"'•  '•  i  here's  a  lad  down  here  with  a  wounded 
im  ;  l)etter  give  him  a  hand." 

"What  shelling  do  you  mean.?"  says  the  legs, 
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without  niovinjr.  ••Tliere's  been  none  in  this  sector 
for  some  time,  I  think." 

The  Tommy  was  li^lit  at  my  heel  hy  this  time, 
and  he  let  out  a  strinir  <>f  hmyuaue.  I  was  surprised, 
too,  and  still  seramblinLT  around  in  the  mud. 

"My  (Jod,"  I  says,  "what  have  you  been 
drinking?  " 

Then  the  Tonuuy  ejaculated,  '•Cawd  'elp  us!  " 
and  I  looked  up  and  saw  that  the  lct,rs  In-longed  to  a 
Limey  officer,  a  major,  I  think.  And  here  we  had 
been  cussing  the  eyes  off  of  him  ! 

Hut  he  sized  it  ui)  rightly  and  gave  us  a  hand,  and 
only  laughed  when  we  tried  to  explain.  I  got  an- 
noyed and  told  him  that  all  I  saw  was  his  legs,  and 
that  they  did  not  look  like  an  officer's  legs,  which 
might  have  made  it  worse,  only  he  was  gocnl-natured 
about  it.  Then  he  said  that  he  had  been  asleep  in  a 
battalion  headquarters  dugout,  al)out  a  hundred 
yards  away,  and  only  waked  up  when  part  of  the  roof 
caved  in  on  him.  Yet  he  did  not  know  ho  had  been 
shelled ! 

I  went  on  down  the  road  a  stretch,  but  soon  found 
it  was  easier  walking  beside  it.  Also,  there  were  so 
many  wrecked  horses  and  wagons  to  climb  over  on  the 
road — besides  dead  men. 

After  I  had  passed  the  area  of  the  bombardmeni 
and  got  back  on  the  road,  I  sat  down  to  rest  and 
smoke.  A  couple  of  shells  had  burst  so  near  the 
crater  that  they  had  thrown  the  dirt  right  into  the 
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"i"i.  »„. .,»,„«  II,,,,.,,  .,,„,„i „,..,.,„, 
; ;""'  ^:;"^„'""'  "'-■ ..■  ..r  (K.n„„„ 

•"■«"..sesU.,,.,„„|, I,,,  ,,,,,,,,„,.. i,,^,„i„„|„,„ 

,  "■  ,  "'"    ""■   ^'"">'-'    ll"i<-      II    Muv   ,.   „,„„|    r,,,.   , 

;"'f  ,:;'•■' •Il-""— l.l>.      I  «,K.s  U„.v  .all  ,t 

Uiat„lln-Il,i.  IV;i„„  „l,„„„,„|,,|it 

|,i    ""'''""f  '-I -1^1 l-nU,v„.||,,„,,, 

"-"■.Ml,.,,.,.,    ,„„,„,|,.|,„U .M,.(„„kthi.,l,„„.,,. 

'";  '■;"""'""' '-'"" <^'t.  i"i«.<<...  n„.,ii,.s.  ii„-..,„i 

'""';'^",''     """"^i""'l'lili"»t.'llK-ir  ,■(.,„,],„.  |,a,.k 

,      ,"""'  "'■■"  'l"«n  ll,<.  ,■ umc  n,,,,...  lM,t  l,a,l 

l"-l..pp.xllvs„n„t„l..t„,.„ ,n  „r  I.V,„.|,  i„|.„„„., 

-,n.,„a„UK.  ,,„„,„.,.,„  „,;,,,,.     TlK.yu,,.e„„tlK.h- 

"■•>  1"  Ihcl,.,.,,,  I,,..  „,,.,. inr„„.,,„,„ts.    Al-tcr  ,.„.„. 

"'"■"'"I— 11,0,..- „„„l,|l„  „„,,„„„.    ,.,.,.^^. ;^ 

I  -.wH„. „„„,„.,„„,.„,,,  ,^^,„.,„,^    Tl„  „  ,,  ,,„„|„„, 

"   .M,,. c.,.„„..„i  ,,,„„„„  ,„„|,„v.l,.,l  ,„„  ill,  (|,,„; 
"'-  were  „ulKK.,.„r  11,0  <„|„,„n.    <)„,.i„,v,„,,, 

"".''"'"'"•''^' "■'">'" I-I  .i.M  p„..e,l,  l,„t  „.„.,. 

«.-.  ,,|M,.,.  thei,.  ,.<,,,,|,,,.  ,,,,„t  „,   ,,,^,  ,,,,^  .  • 

-IVn  tV,r  the  first  li„„.  „„  f,,i  U,„.,„  i,,,,.,;,,^,  ,„^. 
<>".■  b-ls  wore  ,„a,k.  „f  i,,,,,,,  ,,,,,,,ij^.  „„j  ^^^^.j 
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very  \\(ll,  Itut  it  w.is  a  dax  "s  laltoiir  to  (airy  tlicm  n?i 
>"!"■  I<<1-  I  l)(L';in  lo  fall  htliiiul,  I  would  hit,' 
twcritN  or  thirty  \iinls  lu'liiiid  and  flicii  try  to  catch 
up.  Hilt  liic  thoiisaiuls  of  men  ahciid  of  iiic  kept  np 
the  stc;id\  pace  and  \ci\  lew  liin[)((l,  thouifh  they 
li;id  l)ccn  on  the  march  since  .*{  a.m.  U  was  then 
about  II  \..\i.  'rhos(  who  did  lim|)  were  carried  in 
the  wagons.  Hut  I  had  seen  \er\  lew  men  besides  the 
drivers  ridinii;  in  the  wayons.  and  I  wanted  to  he  as 
touuli  as  the  next  <,niy,  so  I  kept  on.  Hut.  hej-  w  me, 
\  was  sure  t^lid  w  lien  we  halted  I'or  a  rest. 

'I'hat  is,  the  i-eint'orceuK'nts  did!  Our  com|>any 
of  the  Leuion  had  not  come  so  far.  and  when  the 
front  of  the  column  had  drawn  out  of  the  way  alon^ 
Uic  road,  we  kept  on  filing,  as  the  sayintr  is.  I  did  not 
care  about  being  tough  then  and  was  ready  for  the 
wagon. 

Only  now  tliere  were  no  wagons  !  'I'hey  lielonged 
with  the  other  troops.  So  I  had  to  ease  along  as 
best  I  could  for  what  seemed  like  hours — t"  my  feet  — 
until  we  turned  off  into  another  road  and  halted  lor 
a  rest.  I  found  out  later  that  our  officers  had  gone 
astray  and  were  lost  at  this  time,  though,  of  course^ 
they  did  not  tell  us  so.  But  I  suspeetcd  it.  for.  when 
some  stoves  or  soup  kitchens  e;une  up.  our  ofneers 
stopped  them,  and  made  them  serve  us  with  the  soup 
they  had  been  cooking  while  they  travelled  along. 
They  would  not  ha\e  done  this  if  we  had  not  been 
lost,  because  the}-  \^  ould  either  have  known  they  were 
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close  to  our  destination,  or  would  have  brou/ht  a 
commissary  with  thcni. 

But  I  did  not  stop  to  arjrue  about  it.     I  under- 
stood ycry  clearly  that  I  was  hungry,  and  I  think  I 
would  have  enjoyed  a  bale  of  hay  just  as  well  as  the 
soup-kitchen  horses  did.    These  soup  kitchens,  by  the 
way,  always  rcuiinded  me  of  a  small-town  fire  engine, 
and  I  could  never  see  one  without  expecting  it  to 
come  tearing  along  with  the  horses  galloping  and  a 
fellow  hanging  on  to  the  stern  ringing  a  gong.      I 
drcauied  of  this  once,  in  a  firing-line  dugout,  and  just 
as  plain  as  day  I  saw  the  soup  kitchen  dash  past,  with 
tlie  fellow  ladling  out  soup  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

Wc  arrived  nt  our  sectiou  of  the  trench  about  .'{ 
o'clock  that  i'.fternoon,  and  I  r^  joined  my  company. 
I  was  all  tired  out  after  this  trek,  and  found  mvsdf 
longing  for  the  Ca.ssard  and  the  rolling  wave,  where 
no  Marathons  and  five-mile  stunts  were  necessary. 
But  this  was  not  in  store  for  me vet. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

FlUTZ    DOES    A    LITTLE    ''  STilAFEING 
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My  unit  was  one  of  those  that  siiw  the  Gormans  phice 
women  and  ehildron  in  front  of  them  as  shields 
against  our  fire.  More  than  a  third  of  our  men,  I 
should  say,  had  heen  pretty  touyh  criminals  in  their 
own  countries.  They  always  traded  their  pay  against 
a  handful  of  cards,  or  a  roll  of  the  hones,  whenever 
'hey  got  a  chance.  They  had  oecn  in  most  of  the 
dirty  parfs  of  the  world.  This  war  was  not  .such  a 
novelty  lo  them  ;  just  one  more  job  in  the  list.  They 
could  call  (ukI,  and  the  saints,  and  the  lunuan  bodv 
more  things  than  any  boss  stevedore  that  ever  lived. 

Vet  they  were  religious,  in  a  way.  Some  of  them 
were  always  reading  religious  books  or  saving  prayers 
in  different  fashions,  and  between  tliem  they  l>elicved 
in  e\ery  religion  and  superstition  under  the  sun.  I 
guess.  \'et  they  were  the  toughest  bunch  I  ever  met. 
After  they  saw  the  Cierma-s  using  the  Belgian 
women  the  way  they  did,  alu  ,t  evc-y  man  in  n.v 
company  took  some  kind  of  vow  or  otlier,  and  most 
of  them  kept  their  vows,  too,  I  believe.  And  those 
that  were  religious  got  more  so,  after  that. 

Our  chaj  'ain  hi  always  been  very  friendly  with 
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the  iiK'n,  and  uliile  I  think  they  hked  him,  they  were 
so  tou^di  they  would  ne\er  admit  it,  and  some  ol'  them 
cljiimcd  lie  was  a  Jonah,  oi'  jinx,  or  l)ad  luck  ol"  some 
kind.  Hut  the\'  all  told  him  their  \(>\\s,  as  soon  as 
they  made  them,  and  he  was  supposed  to  In-  a  sort  ol' 
reiciee  as  to  whether  the\   kept  them  or  not. 

The  men  of  the  I.etxion  were  always  sin^inj;. 
\\'heiie\cr  tiiey  would  he  on  the  inarch,  they  would 
pipe  up,  and  no  grou|)  of  two  or  three  coidd  get  to- 
y[cthcr  without  tr>iri;r  out  a  harher-shop  choid  or 
two.  As  you  probal)l\'  know,  Ain(rican  ra^T-time  is 
the  rajre  in  France,  and  the\'  knew  a  lot  ol"  popular 
sonsjfs  that  we  ha\e  heard  in  the  States.  Some- 
times the>'  saiiL;  them  in  l-'rench  and  sometimes  in 
Isiiirlish. 

The  son^s  they  seemed  to  like  hest  were  usually 
parodies,  such  as  •"  It"s  a  Lony  \\'a\-  to  St.  Helen;., 
'''hey  also  were  fond  ol'  one  of  the  many  allefjcd 
Hawaiian  sonus  — the>  all  sound  alike  to  me — :il)out 
W'aikiki,  or  Mauna  Loa,  or  nei^dilvourinj;  ports. 
Then  they  had  song's  that  they  made  up  themsehes, 
one  for  almost  e\ery  Important  l)attle  the  Legion  e\er 
fought  in.  Hut  the  son^  I  liked  best  was  an  old  sont; 
of  the  Lcuion.  one  of  their  many  histt»rical  sonys, 
which  was  called  '"  Hataplan."  Helieve  me,  it  was 
great  stuff  to  swing  alonu'  a  load  with  the  whole  crew 
roaring  "  Hrrrrral-a-///(/// .' "  Another  tune  that  1 
liked  was  the  regimental  march.  '"  .\llcns.  (iiron.'' 
The  men  used  to  sing  or  hum  these  songs  even  in  the 
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trenches,  or  while  we  were  consolidating  an  enemy 
position  we  had  taken. 

During  my  second  stunt  in  the  front  Hnes  things 
got  pretty  had.  'J'he  Germans  were  fi\e  to  our  one, 
and  they  kept  pushing  hack  parts  of  the  Hne  and 
.leaning  out  others.  And  the  weather  was  as  had  as 
it  could  he,  and  the  food  did  not  always  come  regu- 
larly. Now,  before  they  took  their  vows,  every  last 
man  would  have  been  kicking  and  growling  all  the 
tune,  l)ut  as  it  was,  the  only  time  they  growled  was 
when  the  (krmans  pushed  us  back. 

Things  kept  getting  worse,  and  you  could  see  that 
the  men  talked  to  the  chaplain  more,  and  quite  a 
few  of  them  got  real  chummy  with  him. 

One  morning  Fritz  started  in  bright  and  earl,'  to 
begin  his  ••  strafe."  The  lieutenant  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  trench  to  see  that  tiie  sentries  were 
properly  posted  and  were  on  the  job.  A  shell  whizzed 
over  his  head  and  landed  just  behind  the  parados,  and 
th(^  dirt  s[)onte(i  up  as,  I  imagine,  a  Yellowstone 
gcxscr  does. 

Another  officer  came  up  to  the  lieutenant— a  new 
one  who  had  only  j.)ine(i  the  companv  about  a  week 
hefore.  'I'hey  had  walked  about  ten  yards  when 
another  shell  whizzed  over  them.  They  lay  to  and  a 
third  one  came.  There  were  three  in' less  than  five 
minutes,  directly  over  their  heads. 

'I^ien  a  shell  landed  on  the  left  side  of  the  trench, 
and  a  poilu  yelled  that  four  men  had  got  it.     They 
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were  all  wounded,  and  three  died  later  The  Heu- 
tenant  went  over  to  them,  and  just  after  he  passed 
nic,  a  hid  got  it  .square  not  far  from  me  and  was 
knocked  over  to  where  I  was  lying. 

The  lieutenant  came  back  and  helped  me  with  the 
first-aid  roll,  and  then  tiie  (iermans  began  using 
shra[)nel.  The  lieutenant  was  swearing  hard  about 
the  shrapnel,  and  the  (.rrnians,  and  everytliing  else. 

Farther  to  the  right  a  shell  had  just  struck  near 
the  parados  and  made  a  big  crater,  and  across  from 
it,  against  the  parajjct,  was  a  young  cha[)  with  a  deep 
gash  in  his  head,  sittin<^  on  the  fire-step,  and  next  to 
him  a  fellow  nursing  the  plnce  where  his  arm  had 
been  blown  off.  Our  !)read  ration  lay  all  about  the 
trench,  and  some  of  tlie  poilus  were  fishing  it  out  of 
the  nuid  and  water,  and  wiping  the  biscuits  off  on 
their  sleeves  or  eating  as  fast  as  they  could.  Only, 
some  of  the  biscuits  had  fallen  in  bloody  water,  and 
they  did  not  eat  these. 

A  voung  fellow,  hardl.N-  more  than  a  boy,  slmnbled 
over  the  parados,  and  fell  into  the  trench  right  near 
the  lieutenant,  and  the  lieutenant  dre.s.scd  his  wounds 
himself.     I  th'  -k  he  was  some  relation  of  the  boy 

The  lieutenant  asked  him  how  he  felt,  but  the  boy 
only  asked  for  water  and  sniiled.  But  you  could  .see 
he  was  in  great  pain,  'i^hen  the  boy  .aid  :  "  Oh,  the 
pain  is  awful.     I  am  going  to  die." 

"  Vou  arc  all  right,  old  man,"  the  lieutenant 
said.      "  ^'ou    will    be   home   soon.      The   stretcher- 
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bearers  are  eorning."      So  we  passed  the  word  for 
the  streteher-bearers. 

Then  he  took  the  water-lM)ttle  from  the  boy's  side, 
and  sat  him  up  and  gave  him  some  water.  JIc  left 
tlic  water-bottle  with  the  chap,  and  went  to  hurry  the 
sti^ctehcr-bearers  along.  When  he  got  round  the 
corner  of  the  trench,  the  boy  was  slipping  back,  and 
the  water-bottle  had  fallen  d„wn.  So  I  went  over  to 
iiini  and  propped  him  up  again,  and  gave  him  some 
more  water. 

The  lieutenant  came  back  with  the  siretcher- 
bcarers,  and  he  asked  one  of  them,  so  the  b(n'  could 
not  hear  hiu',  whether  the  boy  would  live. 

The  stretcher-bearer  said  :  "  I  don't  think  so. 
One  through  his  chest,  and  right  leg  broken." 

The  boy  had  kept  quiet  for  a  while,  but  all  of  a 
sudden  he  yelled,  "  T„  the  name  of  (^hrist,  give  me  a 
-■garette!"     I  handed  huu  a  cigarette  butt   I  had 
tound  m  the  dug-<,ut.    We  were  all  out  of  cigarettes 
So  they  ht  it  for  him  and  he  kept  quiet.     As  soon 
i's  they  coul.J,  they  got  round  the  corner  of  the  fire 
I>ay  w.th  hun  and  through  a  communieati<m  trench 
to  a  held  hospital.     The  lieutenant  and  I  walked  a 
'tt le  way  with  hiu,.  and  he  began  to  thank  us,  and 
he  told  tlie  heutenant :  -  Old  man,  you  have  been  a 
latner  and  a  mother  to  me." 

And  the  lieutenant  said  to  him  :  "  You  have 
done  danm  well,  .Id  boy.  You  have  done  more  than 
your  s'hare=" 
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Uhen  they  started  into  ihe  e..i.,inuni(.ation 
trench  the  boy  heffan  t..  screa.n  a^^ain.  And  tlic  heu- 
tenant  acted  hke  a  wild  man.  He  took  ont  his  ciuar- 
ctte-case,  hut  there  were  no  ciirarettes  in  it,  and  then 
he  swore  and  put  it  hack  affain.  l?ut  in  a  few  minutes 
he  had  the  case  out  airain,  and  was  swearin^^  worse 
than  ever,  and  talkinif  to  himself. 

••  'I'lie  hoy  isn't  dyinir  like  a  irentleman,"  he  said. 
••  Why,  in  Cod's  name,  couldn't  he  keep  quiet?" 
I  do  not  think  he  meant  ,t.  He  was  all  nervous  and 
excited,  an<l  kept  takin-  out  his  riirarette-case  and 
putting  it  hack  airain. 

The  otlier  officer  had  tfonc  on  to  inspect  the  sen- 
tries when  the  boy  rolled  into  the  trench,  and  a  poilu 
ramc  up  to  tell  us  that  the  officer  had  been  hit.  We 
walked  back  to  where  I  had  been,  and  there  was  the 
officer.  If  I  had  been  there  T  would  have  jrot  it,  too, 
1  ffuess.  He  was  an  awful  mess.  'Die  veins  were 
stickinir  out  of  his  neck,  and  one  side  of  him  was 
blown  off',  so  you  could  see  liis  entrails.  ,\lso,  his 
foot  was  wounded.  That  is  whr.t  shrapnel  does  to 
you.  As  T  crawled  past  hin.  !  happened  to  toucli  his 
foot,  and  he  damned  me  all  over  the  place.  But  when 
I  tried  to  say  I  was  sorry,  I  could  not,  for  then  he 
apologised  and  died  a  moment  later. 

There  was  a  silver  ciijarette-case  sticking  out  of 
the  rags  where  his  side  had  been  blown  away,  and  the 
lieutenant  crossed  himself,  and  rea<'hed  in  and  took 
out  the  case.     But  when  he  urised  oi)en  the  ease  he 
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found  that  it  had  been  l)ciit  and  (racked,  and  all  the 
cigarettes  were  soaked  with  blood.  He  swore  worse 
than  ever  then,  and  threw  his  own  ease  away,  putting 
the  otiier  oflieer's  ease  in  his  pocket. 

At  Hiis  point,  our  own  artilierv  beyan  shellintr. 
and  we  received  the  order  to  stand  to  with  fi\ed 
bayonets.  When  we  jrot  the  order  to  advance,  some 
(»r  the  men  were  already  over  the  i)arapet,  and  the 
whole  of  us  after  them,  and,  believe  me,  I  was  as 
pale  as  a  sheet,  just  scared  to  death.  I  think  every 
man  is  when  he  noes  over  for  the  first  time — every 
time  for  that  matter.  IJut  I  was  ^lad  we  were  goini? 
to  get  some  action,  1  ccause  it  is  hard  to  sit  about  in  a 
trench  under  Hrc  and  have  nothing  to  do.  I  had  all 
I  could  do  to  hold  my  rifle. 

\\  e  ran  across  No  Man's  Land.  T  cannot  re- 
member much  about  it.  Hut  when  we  got  to  the 
(ierman  trench  I  fell  on  top  of  a  y(tung  fellow,  and 
my  bayonet  went  right  throuj^h  him.  It  was  a  crime 
to  get  him,  at  that.     lie  was  as  delicate  as  a  pencil. 

When  I  returned  to  our  trenches  after  my  first 
charue,  I  could  not  sleej)  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
for  remend)ering  what  that  fellow  looked  like,  and 
how  m>  bayonet  slipped  into  him  and  how  he 
screamed  when  he  fell.  He  had  his  legs  and  his  neek 
twisted  under  him  after  he  got  it.  I  thought  about 
it  a  lot.  and  it  grew  to  be  almost  a  h.abit  that  when- 
ever I  was  going  to  sleej)  I  would  think  about  him, 
and  then  all  hope  of  sleeping  was  gone. 
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O.ir  (cnpany  t(,„k  a  (;ennan  trench  that  time 
''"<1>  ^'lon^r  with  another  ron.pany,  four  hundred 
pr.soners.  We  had  to  retire,  heeause  the  n.en  on  our 
sides  did  not  -et  through,  and  we  were  beinLr  flanked. 
But  we  lost  a  lot  of  men  doiriir  i(. 

Wlien  we  returned  to  our  trenches  we  were  simply 
'l'>'"'  "p,  ly.ny-  round  in  the  In.nt  hne  hke  a  heap  oV 
•'1«1  ra^r.s  ,„  a  narrow  alley.  \„ne  of  ,is  showed  any 
si^ns  ot  Ide,  except  a  workin^r  party  that  was  diffcri„jr 
with  picks  and  shovels  at  some  bodies  that  Iiad  been 
frozen  mto  tiie  nuid  of  the  trench. 

I  used  to  think  all  the  Germans  were  bi<r  and 
fat  and  strong,  and,  of  course,  some  of  the  Grermdier 
rec?m.ent«.  are.  but  lots  of  the  Hoehes  I  saw  were 
little  and  weak  like  the  fellow  I  -'rTof'  in  my  first 
eharja^e. 

It  was  a  o-ood  piece  of  work  to  take  the  prisoners, 
nnd  a  novelty  for  me  to  lo(,k  them  in  the  faee-the 
iellows  I  had  been  fighting.  Because,  when  vou  look 
a  Ilun m  the  face  you  can  see  the  yellow  streak. 
Even  if  you  are  their  prisorer,  you  can  tell  that  the 
Huns  are  yellow. 

Maybe  you  have  heard  pigs  being  butchered.  It 
sounded  like  tha,  when  we  got  to  them.  When  they 
attacked  us,  they  yelled  to  beat  the  band.  I  guess 
they  thought  they  could  scare  us.  But  vou  cannot 
sc-are  machine-guns,  nor  the  Foreign  Legion,  either. 
•V.  when  they  could  not  scare  us.  thev  were  up 
against  it  and  had  to  fight.    I  will  adnut,  tlx.ugh,  that 
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thought  tlie  whole  (icriiian  army  was  al'tcr  me,  at 
that,  and  Kaiser  Hill  i)layin^  the  drum.  And  how 
they  hate  a  bayonet !  They  would  niueh  rather  sit  in 
a  diteli  and  pot  \()U. 

I  admit  I  am  not  crazy  about  bayonet  fijihtin!^ 
tnyself,  as  a  general  proposition,  i)ut  I  will  say  that 
ihere  have  been  times  when  I  was  serving  a  gun 
behind  the  front  lines  wiien  I  wished  i'or  a  rifle  and 
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bayonet  in  my  hands  and  a  chance  at  T'ritz  man 
to  man. 

It  was  in  this  ciiarue  that  our  eliaplain  was  put 
out  of  eouunission.  As  we  were  lined  up,  waiting 
to  climb  t)n  to  the  fire-step,  and  then  over  the  para- 
pet, the  chaplain  came  down  the  line  speaking  to 
each  man  as  he  went.  lie  would  not  say  much,  but 
just  a  few  words  and  then  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 
lie  was  in  a  black  cassock. 
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He  was  just  one  man  from  me  as  we  got  the 
onl  and  stotxl  up.n  tiie  fire-step.  He  was  not 
armed  with  as  nuich  as  a  pin,  but  he  jumped  upon 
the  step  and  stuck  his  head  over  the  parapet,  and  got 
it  square,  landing  right  beside  mc.  I  thought  he  was 
killed,  but  when  we  got  back  we  found  he  was  only 
wounded.  Tlie  men  who  saw  it  \vcre  over  the  para- 
I)et  before  the  order  was  given,  and  then  the  whole 
lot  after  them,   because  thev,  too,   thought  he   was 


killed,  and  supposed  he  never  would  know  how  th 


came  out  about  their  vow: 


All   the 


now 
men 


lev- 


in the 
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••••".pany   urr..   u|m,1   uIk„   th.y   I'..,,.,,!    he  was  c.lv 
woiirultij. 

Wli.lr  half  <,r  us  urrc  on  the  fiir-stcp  throuirhout 
tlH-  (lav  ,  „r  lu.uht,  the  ether  hall"  u„,.l(l  he  in  the  du^- 
"uts.  „r  sittinn  an.un.l  in  the  hottoni  „t  the  treneh. 
PkviMu  httle  names.  <„•  „,cn<lini,r  ,.l„thes,  ,„•  skep- 
mu.  <.r  e.mkinir,  ,„•  d..iny  a  tliousand  an.l  .me  tiiinj^s 
ll>e  men  were  always  in  u<,„d  hun,„ur  at  muI,  tin.es 
and  It  seemed  to  me  even  more  so  when  the  enemv 
ine  was  heavy. 

II'  a  man  was  slinhHy  Nsu.inded,  down  uo„hl  come 
the  rifles  t.;  order  arni.s.  and  some  poih,  was  sure  to 
^iH.ut,  -Hiirht  this  way!  One  Irane  !  "  It  was  a 
•sort  ot  standing  joke,  and  thev  alwavs  (hd  it  The 
jH'ihi  who  did  it  most  of  the  time  was  a  Swiss,  and 
he  was  always  i)laying  a  joke  on  somehodv,  or  imitat- 
ing.' some  one  of  us,  or  making  faees. 

Then  he  would  shout,  as  thouuh  lie  was  i^elling 
tickets  to  a  show  :  -  Don't  rush  !  There's  plenty  of 
room.  Watch  your  purses !  "  and  so  on.  (Jne  time, 
whde  we  were  under  a  very  hea^y  bombardment,  and 
It  was  too  dangerous  to  go  through  the  eonununiea- 
tion  trenehes,  two  felh.ws  got  wounded  in  the  left 
hand.  'I'hey  were  round  the  eorner  of  the  treneh 
from  eaeh  other,  but  this  Swiss  got  wind  of  them  and 
brought  one  of  them  up  to  the  otlier  and  pretended 
to  introduce  them.  He  said  they  would  now  be  eom- 
•ades  in  hands  instead  of  arms,  only  that  eaeh  had 
got  It  in  the  same  iiand.     i»retty  soon  he  had  them 
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l>l;i\iiiU  iiiaihlts  uitli  sonic  sliiaprul  hiillcts  that  had 
lallcii  near  thcni.  I  do  not  know  what  countries 
llusc  two  t'(  Hows  wci'c  Iroin,  hut  ihcy  holh  spoke 
l.iiuhsh.  I  had  nc\cr  heard  thcni  speak  an\thin«:  hut 
I'r(  IK  h  helore  they  were  wounded,  though.  1  tried 
lo  talk  to  Ihciu  then,  hul  the\  did  not  want  to  talk 
to  inc.  They  phi\ed  inarhlcs  until  they  could  yo 
oiil  to  the  (Iressinu-station. 

This  same  Swiss  jjot  hold  of"  a  revolver  soine- 
whi.c.  and  he  used  to  .s|)end  his  spare  time  potting 
trench  rats,  lie  would  save  some  of  his  hread  ration 
and  put  it  on  the  |)arad()s.  and  then  wait  lor  the  rats. 
lie  killed  lots  of  them.  He  used  to  yive  some  of  the 
dead  rats  to  the  rille  grenadiers,  and  he  claimed  that 
they  shot  them  over  with  the  rille  grenades  to  Frit/.. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  really  did  so  or  not,  but 
I  know  he  used  to  throw  dead  rats  at  the  German 
trenches  when  we  were  only  forty-five  yards  from 
them.  And  some  of  the  men  said  he  went  on  a  raid- 
ing party  one  time  with  a  haversack  full  of  dead  rats. 

So  we  were  all  sorry  when  this  Swiss  "  went 
West,*"  as  the  Limeys  say,  and  we  tried  to  keep  up 
his  jokes  and  say  the  same  thinirs  and  so  forth.  Hut 
they  did  not  go  \ery  well  after  he  was  dead.  lie 
g(^t  his  notice  in  the  same  charge  in  which  the  chap- 
lain was  wounded.  He  was  one  of  the  bunch  that 
charged  before  the  order  was  given,  when  the  chaplain 
got  it,  and  was  running  pretty  near  me  until  we  got 
to  the  Boche  wire.     1   had  to  stop  to  get  through, 
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111. mull  most  of  it  \v;is  cut  np  l.y  ;irtillcry  fire.  I)ut  lie 
iiHist  li;i\c  jiiinpcd   il,   |'..r  wluii   I   looked  n;)  lie   was 
tuciilx    or  tliiilv    pans  alu  ad  of  inc.      \\  v  LTol  to  llic 
(icriiiaiis  ahoii!   thai   lime,  and   I   was  j)ritty  hiisy  t'i)r 
a  wjiilc.     IJiit  soon  1  s;iw  liiiii  aLrain,     lie  was  pulling 
Ills  l)a\oiul  out  of  a  Hoclic,  wjun  anotlicr  orir  madt' 
a  jal)  at   luii    'ind  stu(k   liiui   in  the  arm.     'riicij  tlu' 
Hoclic  made  a  swirm  at   liiiii   with   his  rifle,   hut  \hv 
Swiss  drojjpid  on  on,'  krx'c  and  dodircd  it.     IK-  kept 
defending  hiiusrif  with  his  rifle,  hut  there  was  another 
Ciernian  on  him  hy  this  time,  and  lie  could  not  ^et 
up.     The  corporal  of  our  scpiad  came  up  just  about 
that  time,   hut   he   w;,s   too   late,   because  one  of  the 
Hoehes  irot  to  the  Swiss  with  his  bayonet.     He  did 
not   lia\c   time    fo    withdraw   it   before   our   corporal 
stuck  hitii.     The  other  (urman  made  a  pass  at  the 
corporal,   but  he  was  too  late.     The  corporal  felled 
him   with   a  terrific   blow   from   his   rifle  butt.      Tlic 
Huns  svere  pretty  thi(  k  around  there  just  as  another 
fellow  and  myself  came  u\).     A  Hoche  swunff  his  rifle 
at  the  corporal  and,  when  he  dodged  it,  the  IJoehe 
almost  ;.'ot  me.    The  swintr  took  him  ofl"  his  feet,  and 
then  the  corporal  did  as  |,retty  a  bit  of  work  as  I  ever 
saw.      He   jumi)e(l    for   the    IJoche   who   luul    fallen, 
landed  on  his  face  with  both  fe(  t,  and  ijavc  it  to  the 
n^.'xt  one  with  his  bayonet  all  at  the  same  time.     Ik- 
was  tiie  (juickest  man  J  e\er  saw. 

There  were  a  couple  of  wel'-known  shoemakers 
in   the  next  company,   and   I   saw  ,)ne  of  th.ein  get 
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iindor  Frit/'s  ^uard  with  his  foot,  and,  hchcve  me, 
tlM-n-  was  some  fonr  in  Ihat  kick.  He  imist  havr 
<ln\<ii  the  (.cniiMirs  <  hiti  cicai  Ih  .iii,r|,  the  hai  k  of 
his  iKck. 

\V<-  thoMulit  it  was  pretty  foimh  lurk  to  lose  both 
the  chaphiiii  and  the  villauc  wit  in  the  same  ehartre, 
idouir  with  half  of  our  oflicers,  and  then  have  to  ffive 
til)  t'lo  trench.  K\ery  man  in  the  hunch  was  sore  as 
a  boil  when  we  pot  hack. 


i 


As  you  probably  know,  it  is  the  usual  thinj?  to 
uive  the  men  in  the  trenches  a  small  issue  of  rum 
before  they  «<>  over  the  top  to  tackle  the  Koches. 
Tiiey  say  there  are  lots  of  people  in  .  c  States  and 
other  countries  who  think  it  is  very  wrong  to  give 
the  soldiers  rum. 

Well,  now  : 

Sup[)ose  you  have  not  chanfjed  your  shoes  or 
socks  for  five  days.  And  suppose  that  all  this  time 
you  have  been  in  water  up  to  your  knees,  and  have 
had  to  snatch  your  sleep,  four  hours  at  a  time,  in 
stinking  mud  that  reminds  you  of  the  time  they 
flushed  the  sewer  in  front  of  your  house.  Suppose 
your  clothes  are  soaked  through  and  through  with 
rain,  and  nnid,  and  sweat,  and  worse,  and  that  they, 
too,  have  been  on  you  for  five  days.  And  besides, 
they  arc  so  stiff  with  dirt,  or  maybe  blood,  that  they 
will  onl\   bend  where  they  arc  freshly  wet 

Suppose  you  are  simply  swarming  with  lice.    You 
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cnn  hanlly  slc.p  tnr  the  itchin-  all  <ncr  v..ur  hodv, 
ami  when  you  n.ll  over.  son,ctii>  .^s,  voii  can  almosl 
liear  t'lc  ciarklinir  as  tlic  lice  arc  n.ashcd  atrainsl  v«.u. 
Ini.iniMc  y,,nrscl|-  xvakinn  up  some  line  niorninu  to 
find  a  rat  almost  as  hirr  ;,s  a  cat  ynawinjr  your  hoot. 
'I'lnnk  (.r  wakinti  up  suddenly  in  the  dark  and  feelinLT 
tiif  wet  liir  of  a  rat  hrush  under  your  chin    ^-  - 

-And  suppose,  too.  that  a  few  yards  in  front 
of  you  there  are  roltinir  human  l)odies  sunk  in  the 
'""''•  '^"''  ^'""^-  "'■  them  were  once  men  who 
liad  trivcn  you  einarcttes  and  showed  vo.i  photo- 
graphs  

Suppose  your  sj)ecial  pal's  brains  had  '  een  bK.v  ,i 
ail  over  y.u  tw.,  hours  before.  Think  of  the  horror 
<>1  rea.hin-  into  a  n.ud  bank  in  the  «rev,  cold  moru- 
u.u-  and  pull, no-  out  a  mairnotty  iuunan  han<i 

Vou  ha\e  lived  between  a  thun<ler-clap  and  a  flash 
ol  i.ghtnin-  for  live  days,  and  l.-aNc  star.d  at  two  walls 
"»  ""uJ  for  the  same  len^rth  of  tin.e.  And  your 
nerves  jump  and  siiivcr  uhcnever  there  is  a  moment's 
sdence- 

luiauinc  the  discomfort  <.f  limner  up  at  i  .'50  <,p 
a  snowy  morninjr,  loaded  down  under  dea.l  poumls  oi' 
I>a';k.  and  overcoat  and  rillc.  .\n.l  suppose  that,  in 
a  tew  mumtes.  you  were  Lroin^r  to  climb  oxer  n.nr 
'""f  ^^•■'"-   •■""'  '""  "I'-oi'^di  the  dark,  an.l  trip  over 

I'arbcd  u, re  and  bodies,  and  fall  in  shell  hoh.s  full  of 
^l'-..e;  that  I  h<.usa/.d.  of  jaouc<!  pices  of  iron  were 
K-'Tig  to  win//,  past  yo.i,   li,at  maehine-guns  would 
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Ix-  sweeping  over  tlie  whole  Held,  that  shells  the  size 
ol'  niiil)iella-slaiuls  would  i)e  cx[)l(iding  all  round  you, 
that  thousands  of  rille  l)ullets  were  searching  for 
you 

Suppose,  too,  that  if  you  got  past  all  these  things, 
you  were  going  to  stick  a  sharj)  piece  of  steel  into  a 
soft,  gnuiting  body,  and  f)ut  your  foot  in  its  ugly 
face  and  |)ull  yoiu-  steel  out,  and  rush  on  and  do  it 
over  again,  and  swing  your  ride-hutt  against  a  chat- 
tering head.  And  that  if  you  did  not  do  Ihese  things 
they  would  l»e  done  to  xou.  and  prooahlv  would 
an\  way 

And  that,  if  you  fjid  do  them,  and  xour  conu-ades 
did,  there  would  he  two  or  three  hours'  digging  in 
the  captured  trench  to  hold  it  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy 

Sujjpose  you  were  as  miscraldc  as  ti\e  (la>s"  hell 
in  a  sewer  could  make  you,  and  knew  you  had  lo  do 
all  these  things,  and  that  you  would  have  t(»  start 
doitiu  [lieni  in  tifleen  minutes.  McanwliiJe  \o\i  were 
vo  cold  you  coidd  not  mo\e  without  aching,  and  you 
were  < onsumed  with  the  fear  that  the  cruciid  moment 
mi^ht  lind  ycu  afraid 

And  supposr  tlu'  man  next  to  you  was  jiist  drink- 
intr  a  mouthful  of  sdilV  that  would  warm  him,  and 
hrace  him.  and  liel|)  him  nwv  into  his  day's  work 

And  supposi-  ihr  non  ((.ui.  was  otl'ering  you  a 
diink  of  tf)e  same  stull' 

Wouldn't  vou  take  it? 


if 
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C  UAI'TKR  VII 

STOI'i-iNc,    Mil;    IllNS    AT    DIXMIDK 

I  WAS  staiKliiij^r  ill  ;,  ronimunication  laiicli  that  con- 
nected (tnc  of  our  Tront  line  trenches  with  a  crater 
caused  hy  llic  explosion  of  a  mine.  All  about  me 
men  of  the  third  line  were  coming  U[),  climbing 
around,  digging,  liammering,  shifting  |)lanks,  moving 
sandbags  up  and  down,  bringing  u[>  new  timbers, 
r((ls  of  barbed  wire,  ladders,  cases  of  anununition, 
machine-guns,  trench  mortars-  all  the  things  that 
make  an  army  look  like  a  general  stores  on  legs. 

The  noise  of  the  guns  was  just  deafening.  Our 
own  shells  pas>ed  n.»t  far  above  our  heads,  so  dose 
were  Ihc  enemy  trenches,  and  the  explosions  were  so 
near  and  so  viol.-nt  that  when  you  rested  your  rifle 
butt  o:,  something  solid,  like  a  rock,  you  could  feel 
It  siiake  and  hum  every  time  a  shell  landed. 

( );ir  llrst  line  w.a.s  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
in  ♦renches  that  had  been  won  and  lost  by  both  sides 
niany  times.  Our  second  line  was  in  the  streets,  and 
tile  third  line  was  almost  at  the  south  end  of  the 
town. 

The  Huns  ■.  ,  hard  at  it,  shelling  the  battered 
ren.a.ns  „f    Dixmude,   and   to   the   ritjat   stretcher- 
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l)t;iivis  ucif  working;  in  Vftws  so  close  that  thty 
looked  like  two  j)ar:i(ies  i)assiiijr  eacli  otlu  r.  Hut  the 
hcarei-vi  from  tiie  eonipany  near  me  had  not  returned 
from  the  enicrtjency  (lressin<,r  station,  and  the 
wounded  were  pilinji  uj),  uailin<r  for  the  in. 

A  company  of  the  'Jnd  F(»rcitrn  Lcjjion  had  come 
up  to  take  their  stations  in  the  crater,  under  the 
parapet  of  sandbars.  A  she!!  landed  ainonj^r  tliem 
just  l)efore  tliey  entered  tlie  crater,  and  sent  almost 
a  whole  s(|uad  West.  l)esides  woundinLT  se\(ral  others. 
Almost  before  Ihey  occupied  the  crater  the  wires 
were  laid  and  reached  back  t<i  us,  and  the  onkr  came 
for  us  to  remain  where  we  were  until  further  orders. 
So  I  beyan  to  walk  slowly  alonir  behind  a  line  of 
leuionaries,  w!io  leaned  up  against  the  parapet  with, 
their  rifles  ready. 

i  iiad  not  tfot  \er\  far  when  someone  said,  in  a 
plain  Iiow<ry  accent.  •'  Ah  there.  Doc!  "  and  a  little 
chap,  in  the  uniform  of  ttu'  I-euion,  with  a  "tin 
basin  "  <»n  his  head,  left  his  rifle  Icanini,'  up  a«rainst 
the  parapet  and  walked  o\er  to  where  I  was. 

•"Don't  you  know  me.  Dnc?"  lie  said.  '•  Ni^ 
F.aiiib.  from  the  Fiftieth  Ward?  " 

•'  Well.   I'll  be  damned."  I  said.  •'  if  it  isn't  ni\ 
old  sid(.-kick.   \io-:      IJiirjit   ,i,,u„   h<re  in  the  bald 
head  row.     What  do  you  think  of  that.-  "     Hut  I  had 
iu\er  est  [1  li(  ard  of  him  lulure. 

••(iuess  >(.u  n(\er  thoii<,rht  you'd  see  me  here  in 
this  tin  derby,  pi.  kin^r  I'rit/.ics  and  Heinics,  did  vou.^ 
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Ain't  >t  lull  the  way  they  g<>t  this  whole  hum  h  ..UC-.1 
M|)  in  the  gully?  '" 

Then  he  went  h.ek  I,,  the  parapet  and  took  up  his 
"fit' agaui.  ami  I  ,.nM,ehe.l  down  hehind  the  parapet 
^'^'^      I  V...],  -howdidyoueon.e  to  enlist  in  the 
I'oreiuii   Legion. -  " 

■   Ahr-n-,--,-,-,-  he  .akl,  ,„„I  n  „  1,„|,.  i„,  „,■  ,„,, 

-."I-     ■•'""'"■"'yv<.<.-v,,..  ,l,„Cs  what, ;.t  little 
l"i<l"  Ml  the  .sausage  mill." 

r  .lid  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  hut  I 

lei    fliill    n-o   on, 

••  M;^  aud  two  <.th,  r  hoys  was  handling  son.e 
i"""--  '  -;-  to  ,h,.  iMou^  traek,  when  this  here 
-.J-ved.p.nandput.vc,-y,hing,.nthel.|ink. 

.•'^^'""      /  ^^'^■^'  • '^'^'^  ^-  l-k  to  Paris  and  lo<.k 
^".  OUT  betore  we  ease  baek  to  the  States/ 

'•  -^ay,  these,  here  dau.es  had  went  era/v  ov  r  this 

::['';"■      •  ^ '-\Vive  la  I-Vaneer  they  says,  and 
M..;..wevee-vee<lloo.      We  put  on  a  little  partv  at 

;;''7y '--;;■='-.  and  hit  the  <.ld  vino  tdl  she  holl.red 

''"';;■'"•      VrV""""^'^^-''""-''^'"^''ittleAn,eri- 

•  an  Ha.,  and  hollering.  •  To  h.ll  uith  the  Huns '' and 
\ee-veeum  everything  else. 

■"''';^"'  •'"  f  <•■"'  ■•en.en.bn-  is  uiauhing  down 
tf'r  hoolyvard  w;th  a  guy  in  red  pants,  and  T  has  a 
-nnnttee  .nceting  w,th  a  lot  of  other  guvs,  and 
pretty  soon  I  was  holkrinu  :  ■  W^v.  Icnme  at  Vn  ' 
\  or-vre  la  Frane(  !•  and  all  like  that. 

••  NVhen  Ihey  asks  uie  wouM  T  si^n  up,  T  guess  I 
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iniist  ha\r  said  "  \c.-\(.c."  and  tluy  took  it  for  '  oui. 
oui,  'cause  licic  I  am.  and  a  pretty  damn  lonu  way 
from    lioiiif.      .\in't    il    so.    Doc?  " 

*■  So  you  didn't  know  you  enlisted  ?  "' 

"  Alu-rr-'-  r  hell!  does  it  mike  any  difYerencc  to 
these  lu  re  uu\s  what  you  know  and  what  you  don't  ?  " 
Then  he  heuan  (ir^.a.  Ihonuh  none  of  the  r(  st  was 
doinir  so,  and  pfettx'  soon  a  non-com.  ca'-ie  alony  and 
made  him  (piit. 

•■'riure  you  arc.  Doc!  "  he  said.  '•  When  you 
want  action,  you  can't  ha\e  it,  and  when  you  want 
peace  and  tjuiet  -  ham  !  '  (,o  out  and  ^^et  me  a  few 
Ilcinies  t'or  l)r(  akt'ast."  the>-  says. 

"  Ik'lieve  me,  a  au\  can  \ee-vec  hinisell'  into  a  lot 
of  trouhlc  il  he  \clls  loud  (nouLfh,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
^'ettiny  mine  riolii  now." 

■■  \\  til."  I  ^aid.  ■•  do  \  ou  know  anythinu  better  to 
vcc-vce  than  l''rance: 

••  Vcs,"  lie  said.  ••  N'^'awk  !  Vee-vee  \"i'awk  ! 
Vee-\ee  \■^'awk  !  "  am!  he  nnist  have  \  t  lied  it 
fitt.\'  ti/n(s.  Then  lu-  heuan  shootu'iii:  auain,  Lord 
knows  what  at.  and  the  non-com.  ran  \\\t  and  swore  at 
him  in  I-'rench.  and  \iu  let  out  another  '"  \ee-\ee" 
or  two  and  put  down  his  lillc  a^aiu. 

TIk'  non-com.  looked  at  me  and  shook  liis  head 
behind  Niy's  hack  .md  said  "•  dijard."  'I'hat  is  what 
they  mil  it  whci  a  man  l^ocs  cra/\  temporarily.  Hut 
I  knew   it  was  just  Xiu's  way  of  letting  oil  stean  . 

Nijjf  was  just  st;;rtini:  to  a-k   me  some  <iuestions 
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when   the   oflicers   passed   down   the  hue.     *'  U, 
nettcs,  iiies  enfant-.""  and   I   went  hack  to  my 
section. 
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their  hugs  and  thn.uinir.  just  likf  Im.vs  after  a  rat 
along  the  dneks.  The  Mack  snn.ke  In,.,,  the  ••  .lack 
Johnsons-  rolle.l  over  ns,  and  ,,n.|,ah|y  thc.v  uas 
giis.  too.  |);it  yon  eoiild  not  tell. 

The  front  lines  had  taken  their  trenches  and  t'one 
<•".  .-'rul  you  could  see  then,,   u  he,  you  st(md  on  a 
parapet,     running    about    like    hounds    throuuh    the 
<'neniy   couuuunieation   l,enc'(s,    l,ond>ing  out   dug- 
outs,   disarming    prisoners— very    searey-looking    in 
then-  n,asks  and  gogules.     The  bounded  uc,v  .•ouung 
•>"<l<  slowly.      Then  we  ^,,1  |,usy  with  our  work  in  the 
dugouts  and  ronunnnieation  tirnciies  and  fuv  hays, 
with  bayonets  and  bombs  dii,'ging  the  lioehes  out  and' 
sending  then,  "  West."     .\nd  eve.y  once  in  a  while 
a   1  ril/  on  one  side  would  step  <.ut  ai,d  yclj  ••Kaiiia- 
'••"1/"   while,    like  as  not,   on   the  other   side  his   pal 
would  pot  you  ^vitil  a  revolver  when  you  started  |o 
pi<k  him  up.  thinkmg  he  was  wounded. 

'J'hen  we  stood  aside  at  the  entrance  to  a  (higout 
and  soi,ie  Hoches  came  out  in  sinyjc  lile.  sji,,,  ing 
••  Kauiarad  "  for  a'l  tl-y  were  w..rtli.  One  of  them 
had  his  mask  and  fee  blown  olf ;  yet  he  was  trying 
to  talk,  with  the  tears  rolling  down  o\er  the  raw  flesh. 
lie  died  fi\e  minutes  later. 

Farther  down    the   trtnr),   uc    found    po<.r   Ni«. 
While  we  were  takintr  off  Jiis  ••  tin  deiby  "'  and  tunic 
he  asked  who  it  was,  and  when  I  said,  "  It's  Doc."  he 
nnist  ha\e  thoueht  I  was  a  medico,  sure  CTiough. 
••Throuuh    the    belly,    Doc.     (;iuime   a   drink." 
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That  would  lia\f  Cmislu-d  iiim,  of  course,  so  I  said 
tlu  IV  'A  as  no  watir. 

•■  All  r'mht.  Doc,  all  riulit.  I'll  wait.  It's  in  the 
IkIIv,  ain't  it.  Doc?  It  ain't  nothing,  is  it?  I'ull 
iiic  throui(li,  Doc."" 

"Sure  I  will,  Xitr.  ^'ou"ll  i)c  all  litjlit  in  a 
minute." 

"Sa\.  Doc.  (lon"l  hand  nic  no  cones  of  jiokey- 
I'okty.  (iinniic  a  drop  of  the  stufl".  Tell  nie,  do  I 
(  ro.ik.  Doc?  Well,  I'm  yoing  to  fool  you  tiie  same 
as  I  fooled  the  i^uys  at  Luke's  Hospital  the  time  I  jfot 
shot  up  in  tlu  Suhway.  I'xe  went  through  worse 
Ihan  this.      I  c.in't  hi;rt  had,  am  I,  D<.c?  " 

I  tried  to  sa\  somethinKr  t,,  hin,,  but  he  would  not 
slop  lalkinu. 

•■  \\  (uild  I  let  myself  crouk  so  as  you  eau  wive  me 
the  ha-h:i?  I  can  see  myself  doinjr  that,  you  bet. 
S.-y,  Doc,  uill  you  talk  business.!*" 

■•  Listen,  Niy,  the  stretcher-bearers  will  be  here 
in  a  second " 

'■ 'I'o  hell   with   them  trnys  !      I'm  asking   von  if 
.\ou"l|  make  it  tifty-tifty.      Fifty-tiftv,  tiftv-fiflv,  Doc 
filty-lifty " 

lie  kept  on.  almost  sini,nng  "fifty-fifty,"  and 
then  he  was  ,p,ici  f,,r  a  while.  All  of  a  sudden  he 
sanu  out  :  ••  l-ov  Christ's  sake,  Doe,  talk  business!  " 
and  then  not  a  word  out  of  him. 

The  stretcher-bearers  finally  came  up  and  took  him 
away,  but  he  did  not  let  out  a  sound.     They  reported 
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'''•'■'■  "'^''  '"•  ''••"'  ^'"1  "  '"  tl,<  tliiuh  :uu\  not  the 
^tnuKuh,  .umIm  in.i  t..i<i  n,c  in-  kc  pi  vrll.nu  for  Dor 
••"'clMn-inu-lirty-liriy.'-  It  .,.ot  tolx.  ;,  so^t,.t•,,as^- 
^""•'^  "•  his  sc,ti„n.  a.Kl  I  a.n  t.  Ilin-  lh,-  Irulh  uhrn 
'  -'.'v  that  I  ha\c  scdi  null  In.ni  his  ••..rnpain-  sli|,pin.r 
""•  ^t^H  lo  J.-nt/.  and  ydhni,,  -  Kd't v-lWlf v"! 
Doiick."'  as  Ihcy  dici  it. 

I  never  ,li,l  }h,,,  ,,.),_.^  i,.,, ,,,,,,„, j  .  ,  >^-i^,^  fi„,„nh. 
U  w.'s  n..t  his  hnc.  this  uar.  as  he  -.,mI.  an.l  I  hope 
hcuot  hack  to  -NVauk--  h<  lore  Ik-  u,nt  o^cr  the 
top  lor  tlif  hist  tinif. 

One  ni-ht.  ujiilr  I  was  lyin-  h;„k  in  Ihr  |rrn<h 
tryin-  not  to  th,nk  of  anything  and  yu  to  sK.(.p,  H,," 
''oxihs  luiran  to  net  prcttv  thick  around  and,  when  I 
'•'>"1'1  not  stand  it  any  lonucr,  I  rushed  out  into  the 
hay  ofthc  lirc-trcnch  and  liuht  up  against  the  parapet, 
where  it  was  safer. 

HiUKhcds  of  star  shells  were  lieinL'  sent  up  hy  holh 
Md(s.  an<l  the  Held  and  the  trenches  were  as  hriuht  as 
'lay.  Ail  up  and  down  the  trenches  our  men  were 
'l'"Itiinir  al.out,  kecpin^r  „Mf  ,,f  the  way  of  the  hoinhs 
tl'iit  wue  heinu  thrown  in  our  faces.  It  did  not 
sccni  as  if  there  was  any  place  where  it  was  possil.le  to 
yet  co\cr.  Most  of  the  time  I  was  pickinir  „ut  of  my 
eyes  dirt  that  explosions  had  dri\cn  into  them. 

if  you  went  into  a  duirout,  the  men  already  there 
would  shout,  •'  Don't  stick  in  a  ( row<l  spread  out !  " 
\\  hile  you  were  in  a  (hii>out.  you  kept  expectin;^  to  be 
huried  aliNe,  and  when  you  went  outside,  you  thou<^ht 
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the  l?(i(  Ins  Wire  iiiiiiinLr  ;il  \ini  diiicl      ami  lli<  ir  was 


III)  itlarc  a 


t  aii  wlinc  \  i>ii  tVit  sai'i' 


liiil  I  he  lilt  liay  looked  hilUr  than  llic  otiur  plarcs 
to  mi  .  I  had  not  liccii  tlu  re  iiior(  than  a  I'cu  inimilcs 
w  ht  II  a  1)11;  I 'IK  ilr(|i|>'  (I  in,  and  llun  that  l»a\'  w  as  just 
«»iu'  iiuss.  Oiil  111  thf  t  \\tiit> -loui-  iiu'ii  in  the  hay 
oidy  tit,dit  est  a|i<(l.  W  c  wvw  jiisl  iioljiinif  l)uL  lili»o(l, 
with  pieces  of  (li>h,  and  hiaiiis,  and  entrails  all  <)ver 
lis.  !i  made  m<'  so  sick  I  had  just  to  lie  down,  and 
\omit,  and  shake,  and  sweat.  I  could  not  nio\e. 
Hut  1  km-w  tliat  il'  llntt  sIk  II  did  not  ijet  me,  the  one 
that  (lid  would  lie  the  uianil-iladd\  of  all  shells. 

\N  hen  till  stri  Iclur  lieariis  Ljot  there  they  did  not 
lia\('  muili  to  dc  in  the  way  of  rescue-  it  was  more 
pall-i)t  aieis'  w  iik. 

A  stielelu  r-t)(  arer  was  picking  up  one  of  the  hoys, 
when  a  grenade  landed  alonL^sich'  of  him,  and  y«»'i 
could  not  (ind  a  fiaument  of  either  of  them.  That 
made  two  thai  landed  within  twehi  feet  of  me;  yet  I 
was  not  i\  en  scralche*!. 

When  I  u'ot  so  that  1  could  mo\e,  I  went  o\er  to 
where  the  ■  aplain   was  standing,   looking  throuijh  a 


periscope  o.er  the  parape 


t.      I 


was  \ei\    ner\<>us  an( 


excited,  and  \\as  afiaiil  to  speak  to  him,  l...t  somehow 
1  thouiiht  I  ouuht  to  ask  for  Mrders.      Hut  I  could  n(»t 


sa 


\  a  word.      !•  iiialK  a  sIkII  whizzed  over  our  head^ 


just    missed   Us.    it    s( cmed    like,    and    I    hroke   t)ut  : 
"  What  do  \(iu  stc?      What's  all  tif  the  news?  "  and 
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so  on.      1  guess  1  (haltered  like  a  monkey 


like 
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Thcii  he  yelled:  •' You're  the  ounncr  ofFiecr. 
^'ou're  .just  ill  time -I've  loeated  their  mortar 
batteries."' 

I  ^ely  wished  I  was  the  nunner  oflieer  :  I  would 
ha\e  en,  ,ycd  it  more  if  I  eould  have  got  l)a(k  at  Frit/ 
sonieliow.  But  I  was  not  the  gunner  officer,  and  I 
told  him  so.  I  had  to  shout  at  him  quite  a  while 
before  he  would  believe  me.  Then  he  wanted  me  to 
find  the  .runner  officer,  but  I  did  not  know  where  to 
find  him.  If  I  could  have  got  to  our  guns  I  guess  I 
would  have  had  anothi'r  medal  for  working  overtime, 
but  I  missed  the  chance  there. 

About  this  time  another  bomb  came  over  and 
knocked  out  the  best  friend  I  had  in  my  company. 
Before  the  war  he  had  been  one  of  the  finest  singers 
in  the  Paris  opera  houses.  When  he  was  with  us  he 
used  to  say  that  the  only  diflPereace  between  him  and 
Caruso  was  $2,500  a  night. 

A  poilu  and  I  diaggcd  him  into  a  dugout,  but  it 
was  too  late.  One  side  of  l)is  face  was  blown  off ;  the 
whole  right  side  of  him  was  stripped  off,  and  four 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  were  gone. 

I  stuck  my  head  out  of  the  dugout,  and  there 
was  the  captain  discussing  the  matter  with  himself, 
cursing  the  (iermans  from  here  to  Heligoland,  and 
putting  in  a  word  for  the  bombs  every  once  in  a 
while.  All  up  and  down  the  trenches  you  could  hear 
our  men  cursing  the  Germans  in  all  kinds  of  lan- 
guages.    Iklievc  me,  T  did  my  bit,  and  I  could  hear 
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somebody  else  using  good  old  United  States  euss 
words,  too.  It  eertainly  did  not  make  nie  feel  any 
better,  but  it  gave  me  something  to  do.  I  think 
tluit  was  w!iy  all  of  us  cursed  so  nuieh  then,  though 
we  were  pre'ty  handy  with  language  at  any  time. 
But  when  you  are  under  heavy  fire  like  that,  and 
cannot  give  it  back  as  good  as  you  get,  you  go  crazy 
unless  you  have  something  to  do.  Cussing  is  the 
])est  thing  we  could  think  of. 

Tp  the  trench,  the  third  bay  was  simply  smashed 
in,  and  the  (Icrnians  were  placing  l)omb  after  bomb 
right  in  it  and  in  ours.  The  captain  yelled  out  that 
he  was  going  up  to  the  next  bay  to  examine  it,  but 
no  sooner  had  he  got  there  than  he  had  his  head  taken 
clean  off  his  shoulders. 

At  daybreak  our  trenches  were  all  pounded  m, 
and  most  of  our  dugouts  were  filled  up.  Then  Fritz 
opened  up  with  his  artillery  fire  right  on  us.  We 
thought  they  were  going  to  charge,  and  we  supposed 
their  barrage  would  lift  and  we  could  see  them  come 
over. 

We  received  orders  to  stand  to  with  fixed 
bayonets.     Then  the  man  at  the  periscope  shouted  : 


Thev 


come 


A  battery  directly  behind  us  went  into  action 
first,  and  then  they  all  joined  in,  and  inside  of  five 
minutes  about  eight  iumdred  guns  were  raising  hell 
with  Fritz.  The  Boches  were  caught  square  in  No 
Man's  Land,  and  our  rifies  and  machine-guns  simply 
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niowed  them  down.  Many  o\-  ther),  can.e  i,alf-way 
across,  then  dropped  their  jruns.  aiul  ran  l„r  our 
trenches  to  give  themselves  up.  They  could  not  have 
got  hack  to  their  own  trenches. 

it  was  a  shame  to  waste  a  shell  on  these  poor  fish. 
II'  they  had  been  civvies,  the  law  would  prevent  you 
Trom  hittintr  them— you  know  the  kind.  1'hey  could 
hardly  dray'  themselves  along. 

'J^luit  is  the  way  they  look  when  you  have  got 
thew.  IJut  when  they  jiavc  got  i/o»— kicks,  cuffs, 
hayonet  jabs— there  is  nothing  they  will  not  do  to 
add  to  your  misery.  They  seem  to  think  that  it  keeps 
HI)  their  own  courage. 

An  artillery  fire  like  ours  was  great  fun  for  the 
gunners,  but  it  was  not  much  fun  for  Fritz,  or  for 
us  in  the  trendies.  We  got  under  cover  almost  as 
iHuch  as  Fritz,  and  h.eld  tluunbs  for  the  gunners  to 
get  through  in  a  hurry. 

Then  the  fire  died  down,  and  it  was  so  quiet  it 
made  you  jump.  I  heard  the  same  man  who  had 
liclped  me  cuss  in  American,  shout  out  :  ••  Old  Fritz 
has  got  a  bellyful  of  the  hell  he  started  now."  We 
were  so  used  to  shouting  we  could  not  taik  naturally 
for  quite  a  while.  I  ne\er  did  find  out  who  this 
American  was.  although  I  looked  for  him  and  asked 
iibout  him. 

We  thought  our  paiai^et  was  busted  up  a  good 
deal,  but  when  we  looked  through  the  periscope 
and   saw    wiiat    had   happened    to    Fritz's   trenches, 
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l)fli('-.e  mt',  as  the  iic^n'u  said,  they  were  i)ractically 


ruinc( 


Out  in  NO  Man's  Land,  it  looked  like  Wool- 
worth's  ')-and-10;  everywhere  were  grey  uniforms, 
with  tin  cups  and  aeeoutrenients  that  belonued  to 
the  Germans  before  our  artillery  and  machinc-t^uns 
got  to  them. 

Our  strete]ier-})earvrs  were  busy  earr>ing  the 
wounded  ])a(k  to  the  first-aid  dressing-station,  for, 
of  course,  we  had  suffered,  too.  From  there  the 
blesses  wcie  shipped  to  the  clearing  station. 

The  dead  la>  in  the  trenches  all  day,  and  at  night 
they  ^vere  carried  out  by  working  parties  to  "  StifV 
Park,'"  as  I  called  it. 

A  man  with  anything  on  his  mind  ought  not  to 
go  to  the  front-line  trenches.  He  will  be  crazy  in- 
side of  .1  month.  The  best  way  is  not  to  give  a  tinker's 
curse  whetlicr  it  rains  or  snows  :  there  are  plenty  of 
important  things  to  worry  about. 


C    II  A  V  T  K  R     VI  I  T 

ON  l{r\M;u  SKHVICi: 

Onk  Tiiylit  a  man  named  Bartel  imd  I  were  detailed 
lor  Kiinner  service,  and  were  instructed  to  r,,  to  Div- 
imide  and  deliver  certain  dispatcher  Lo  a  man.  whom 
T  wdl  call  the  Burgonjaster,  and  report  to  the  Branch 
Stall'  Ilcadcpiarters  that  had  been  secretly  located  in 
another  part  of  the  toun.  We  were  to  travel  in  an 
automobile  and  keep  a  sharp  watch  as  we  went,  for 
Dixnmde  was  being  contested  hotly  at  that  time,  and 
German  patrols  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  Xo  one 
knew  exactly  where  they  would  break  out  next. 

So  we  started  out  from  the  third-line  trenches, 
but   very   shortly   one   of  our  outposts   stopped    us. 
Bartel  carried  the  dispatches  and  drove  the  car  too, 
so  it  was  up  to  me  to  explain  things  to  the  sentries.' 
'I'liey  were  con\inced  after  a  bit  of  arguing.     .Just  as 
we  were  leaxing,  a  message  came  over  the   -phone 
from  our  eonunandcr,  telling  them  to  hold  us  when 
we  came.     It  was  lucky  they  stopped  us,  for  other- 
wise we  would  have  been  out  of  reach  by  tiie  time 
his  message  came.      The  conmiandcr  told  me,  over 
the  telephone,  that   if  a  French   flag  {lew  over  the 
town,  the  coast  would  be  clear;  if  a  Belgian,  that  our 
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t'orces  were  citlier  in  control,  or  were  about  to  take 
(>\cr  the  place,  but  that  German  patrols  were  near. 
After  this  we  started  again. 

When  we  had  passed  the  last  post,  we  kept  a 
sharp  lookout  for  the  flag  on  the  pole  of  the  old  P'ish 
Market,  for  by  this  we  would  get  our  bearings — and 
perhaps,  if  it  should  be  a  German  flag,  a  timely 
warning.  But  after  we  were  down  the  road  a  bit  and 
had  got  clear,  we  saw  a  Belgian  flag  whipping  around 
in  a  good  strong  breeze.  But  while  that  showed 
that  our  troops,  or  the  British,  were  about  to  take 
over  the  place,  it  also  indicated  that  the  Germans 
were  somewhere  near  by.  Which  was  not  so 
cheerful. 

As  we  went  through  the  suburb  along  the  canal, 
which  runs  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  we  found  that 
all  the  houses  were  battered  up.  We  tried  to  hail 
several  heads  that  stuck  themselves  out  of  the  spaces 
between  buildings  and  withdrew  themselves  just  as 
(piickly,  but  we  could  not  get  an  answer.  Finally, 
we  got  hold  of  a  man  who  came  out  from  a  little 
cafe. 

lie  told  us  that  the  Germans  had  been  through 
the  town,  and  had  shot  it  up  considcrablv,  killing 
and  wounding  a  few  inhabitants,  but  that  shortly 
afterwards  a  small  force  of  Belgian  cavalry  had 
arrived  and  driven  the  Boches  out.  The  Germans 
were  expected  either  to  return  or  begin  a  bombard- 
ment at  anv  moment,  and  all  the  inhabitants  who 
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sported  cellars  ucre  hUlma  in  them.  The  res.  were 
tniny  to  t-et  out  of  the  town  uifh  their  helongings 
as  best  they  eoukj. 

On  reaehiiig  our  (.l.jeetivc,  we  made  strai.-ht  for 
the  Hotel  «le  Villc.  where  we  were  admitted  and 
idter  a  sho.t  wait,  taken  to  the  burgomaster  We 
questioned  him  as  to  news,  for  we  had  l,een  instructed 
to  piek  up  any  informati.«n  he  nni-ht  have  as  to  con- 
ditions. Hut  we  did  not  get  much,  lor  he  could  not 
^o  about  because  of  the  (iermans,  who  had  made  it  a 
I)olicy  to  terrorise  the  people  of  the  town. 

We  had  just  got  Into  the  car,  and  were  about  t<. 
start,  when  the  Burgomaster  himself  came  running 
out.  Jle  ordered  us  to  leave  the  car  there,  and  said 
he  would  du-eet  us  where  to  go.  lie  insisted  that  we 
should  go  on  foot,  but  I  could  n<,t  understand  when 
he  tried  to  explain  why. 

About  fifty  yards  away,  the  other  side  of  the  road 
was  piled  high  with  rifles,  lances,  bavonets,  and  all 
kinds  of  weapons.  But  the  Burgomaster  would  not 
explain  this.  He  certainly  was  a  pig-headed  Ix.x  if 
there  ever  was  one.  He  began  puffing  about  "this 
time,  and  I  thought  he  was  wishing  he  had  let  us 
drive  him  in  the  car.  Finally,  he  said  he  would  go 
back,  and  he  showed  us  which  way  our  course  lay. 

We  saw  two  soldiers  ahead  ol'  us  on  the  road. "and 
we  waved  at  them  and  tried  to  make  then,  stop,  but 
they  did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention.  We  sprinted 
a  bit  and  caught  up  with  them,  and  after  a  while  they 
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cut  loose  and  began  to  talk.  One  of  them,  a  lad  of 
ahout  eighteen,  had  on  a  pair  of  cavalry  hoots,  which 
hv  had  pulled  off  of  a  (iernian  he  had  killed.  lie 
told  us  ahout  it  several  limes,  anil  we  lauglied  and 
kidded  him  along,  until  he  must  h;!VC  thought  us  the 
best  fellows  he  ha<l  e\t'r  seen.  Actors  are  not  the 
only  people  who  like  ai)plause.  Then  we  left  the 
road. 

We  soon  saw  the  probable  reason  for  the  Burgo- 
master's refusal  to  ride  in  the  car.  All  round  for 
about  a  mile  the  roads  were  hea\ily  mined,  and  small 
red  Hags  on  iron  sta\(>  were  stuck  between  the  cob- 
blestones as  warnings  not  to  put  in  much  time  around 
those  places.  Also  there  were  notices  stuck  up  all 
about  warning  people  of  the  mines,  and  forbidding 
heavy  carts  to  pass.  When  we  got  off  of  the  road  1 
breathed  again  ! 

After  a  great  deal  of  questioning,  we  finall;. 
reached  our  destination,  and  made  our  report  to  the 
local  eonmumdant.  We  told  him  all  we  could  and. 
in  turn,  received  \arious  bits  of  information  from 
him.  \Vc  were  then  taken  o\er  to  the  hotel.  Here 
we  read  a  few  Paris  newspapers  that  were  several 
weeks  old  until  about  eight,  when  we  had  dinner, 
and  a  fine  dinner  it  was,  too. 

After  we  had  eaten  all  we  could,  and  wished  for 
more  room  in  the  hold,  we  went  out  into  the  garden 
and  yarned  a  while  with  some  gendarmes  and  then 
went  to  bed.     We  had  a  big  room  on  the  third  floor 
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Iro..,..  \  0  had  j„.t  tur„..,l  i„,  and  ucr,-  all  set  I,.,-  a 
C<|od  „,g  ,i;..  rest,  wl,e„  there  was  an  eM,h,si„„  „r  „ 
-li/Terent  kmd  fr.,n,  any  f  had  heani  l,efo,.e,  and  we 
«n<  the  hed  were  r.„kc,l  ah,.nt  hke  a  ean„c  in  the 
Wake  ol  a  stcrri-wliceler. 

There  were  seven  more  explosions,  an<I  then  they 
■stopped,  though  we  eould  hear  tlie  rattle  of  a  niaehine- 
Um.  at  some  distanee  away,  liartel  said  it  nnist  be 
f.c  J.  oris,  and  after  .sonie  aruu.nent  I  agreed  with 
'I'm-  He  sa,d  that  the  Germans  nn.st  have  tried  an 
advanee  under  eo^er  of  a  iK.mbardment,  and  tliat  as 
soon  as  the  Forts  got  into  aetion,  the  (;ermans 
breezed.  We  were  n(,t  worried  mueh,  so  we  did  not 
t'et  out  of  bed. 

A  few  nnnutes  later  we  heard  footsteps  on  the 
root,  and  then  a  xsoman  in  a  window  aeross  the  street 
asking  a  gendarn.e  whether  it  was  safe  to  go  baek  to 
bed.     Ihen  I  got  up  and  took  a  look  into  the  street. 
1  iiere  were  a  lot  of  people  standing  around  talking, 
but  It  was  not  mteresting  enough  to  keep  a  tired  man 
up,  so  mto  the  hay.     Cartel  was  already  fast  asleep, 
but  he  dKl  not  get  nmeh  of  a  start  on  me  at  that,  for 
1  think  I  must  have  slept  twice  as  hard  as  he  did  t(, 
cateh  up. 

It  seemed  about  the  middle  of  the  night  when 
Bartel  ealled  me.  saying  it  was  time  to  get  to  work. 
V\  e  found  he  had  made  a  poor  guess,  for  when  we 
were  half  dressed,  he  looked  at  his  wateh  and  it  was 
only  a  quarter  past  seven,  but  we  decided  to  stay  up 
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sintc  wc  were  that  tar  alontr,  and  tluri  no  'h*\\u  and 
cniisf  tor  a  hrcaktast. 

When  \\c  uot  (loutistairs  and  found  sonic  of  the 
liolcl  people,  it  took  them  a  lony  time  to  utt  it  into 
our  heads  that  there  had  been  sonic  real  excitcnicnt 
(huinu  the  niuht.  The  cx|)h)sions  were  tliose  of 
l>oiul)s  (]ropi)ed  l)y  a  Zeppelin,  which  had  sailed  over 
the  city. 

The  first  l)')nd)  had  fallen  less  than  two  hundred 
yards  from  where  we  slept.  No  wonder  the  bed 
rocked!  It  had  struck  a  narrow  three-storey  house 
round  the  corner  from  the  hotel  and  had  blown  it  to 
l)its.  'IVn  people  had  been  killed  outriffjit  and  a 
muuber  died  later.  The  bomb  tore  a  fine  hole  and 
hurled  jjicccs  of  itself  several  lumdred  yards.  The 
street  itself  was  lillcd  with  stones,  and  a  number  of 
houses  were  down  and  others  wrecked.  \Vhen  we 
uot  out  into  the  street  and  talked  with  some  army 
men,  we  found  that  even  they  were  surprised  by  the 
force  of  the  explosion. 

We  learned  that  the  Zepp  had  sailed  not  more 
tlian  ti\c  hundred  feet  above  the  town.  Its  motor 
liad  been  stopi)cd  just  before  the  first  bomb  was  let 
uo,  and  it  had  slid  alonj;  perfectly  silent  with  all 
liulits  out.  'I'hc  purr  that  we  had  thought  was 
machine-guns,  after  the  eighth  explosion,  was  the 
starting  of  the  motor  as  the  Zepp  got  out  of  range 
of  the  guns  that  were  being  set  for  the  attack. 

The  last  boml)  had  struck  in  a  large  square.      It 
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tore  a  hole  in  tlir  cohljleslonc  pavement  ahoul  thirty 
t'cct  s(niaic'  and  live  feet  (Icep.  Kvcry  window  in  the 
scjuare  was  smashed.  'I'he  fronts  of  the  houses  were 
riddled  with  \ arious-sized  holes.  All  the  eroekery, 
and  china,  and  mirrors  in  the  houses  were  in 
i'ratrments. 

Not  uuich  more  than  an  hour  before  the  Zcpp 
came,  we  had  been  sittinji  in  a  room  at  the  house  of 
the  local  military  Commandant.  riu:ht  under  a  h\g 
«lass-dome  skylight.  This  house  was  now  a  very 
pretty  ruin,  and  it  was  just  as  well  that  we  left  when 
we  did.  Vou  could  not  even  find  a  splinter  of  the  h'\u: 
round  table.  The  next  time  I  sit  under  a  glass  sky- 
light in  Dixmude,  I  want  a  lad  with  a  live  eye  for 
Zeppelins  on  guard  outside. 

Sonictliing  about  the  Braneli  Headquarters  ruins 
made  us  think  of  breakfast,  which  we  had  forgotten, 
so  back  to  the  hotel.  Then  we  started  for  our 
lines.  We  were  ordered  to  keej)  to  the  main  road  all 
the  way,  or  we  would  be  shot  on  sight,  and  to  report 
to  headquarters  inuncdiately  on  our  return.  I 
thought  if  the  sight  of  me  was  so  distasteful  to  any- 
body. I  would  not  take  the  chance  of  offending, 
being  anxious  to  be  polite  in  such  cases.  So  we  stuek 
to  the  main  road. 

Fritz  did  not  give  us  any  trouble  and  we  were 
back  by  five,  with  all  hands  out  to  greet  us  when  we 
hove  in  sight,  and  a  regular  prodigal-son  welcome 
on  tap,  for  we  were  later  than  they  had  expcetcd, 
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and  lhc\  had  made  tip  thrir  minds  that  some  accidont 
had  happened. 

\\  hile  I  was  round  Dixmude,  I  saw  many  livin« 
men  and  women  and  children  who  had  been  mutihited 
!)>  tile  (Germans,  hut  u:ost  of  them  were  women  and 
chihlren.  Ahuost  everyone  ot"  the  mutihited  men  was 
too  old  for  mihtaiy  service.  TJie  others  liad  been 
killed,  I  yuess. 

But  tlie  Belgians  were  not  the  onl\  ones  who 
had  suil'ered  from  (ierman  kultur.  Many  French 
wounded  were  tortured  by  the  Huns,  and  we  were 
constantly  finding  the  nnitilated  bodies  of  our  troops. 
It  was  thought  that  the  (iermans  often  nujtilated  a 
dead  body  as  an  example  to  the  living. 

'I'he  (iermans  jiad  absolutely  no  respect  whatever 
tor  the  Red  Cross.  For  instance,  they  captured  a 
wagon  loaded  with  forty  French  wounded,  and  shot 
everyone  of  them.    I  saw  the  dead  bodies. 

When  the  (Germans  came  to  Dixnmde,  they  col- 
lected all  the  men  and  women  and  children,  and  made 
them  march  before  them  with  their  hands  in  the  air. 
Those  wiu)  did  not  were  knocked  down.  After  a 
while  some  of  them  saw  what  they  were  going  to  get 
and,  being  as  game  sports  as  I  ever  heard  of,  tried  to 
tight.    They  were  killed  out  of  hand,  of  course. 

The  fori7icr  burgomaster  liad  been  shot  and  fin- 
ished off  with  an  axe,  though  he  had  not  resisted, 
because  he  wanted  to  save  the  lives  of  his  citiyens. 
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TIk'n  Lold  mc  of  one  case,  in  Dixmude,  ^vheic  a  man 
{■anic  out  u(  Ills  house,  ti'>iniT  to  carry  liis  I'aHier,  a 
man  ol"  eiulity,  to  the  square,  \vlicro  they  were  ordered 
to  report  The  old  man  could  not  raise  his  hands,  so 
the\'  (h'anyed  his  son  away  t'rom  him,  knocked  the 
old  uKiii  on  t!ic  head  with  an  axe,  and  !elt  him  there 
to  die.  Those  who  were  spared  were  m.-ule  to  diu 
tlie  Ki'iives  lor  the  others. 

There  was  a  doctor  in  Dixumdc  who  certainly 
deserves  a  military  cross  it  any  man  e\er  did.  lie 
Was  called  from  liis  house  hy  the  (iciinans  at  .')..")() 
one  morninu".  lie  left  his  wil'e,  ^\  ho  had  had  a  haljy 
two  da\s  hei'ore,  in  the  house,  lie  was  taken  to  the 
s(iuare,  lined  u\)  ayainst  a  wall  with  three  otiier  h\<j. 
men  ol'  the  town. 

Then  he  saw  his  wite  and  l)al)>'  l)eii!U'  carried  to 
the  s(|uare  on  a  mattress  hy  four  (Germans.  lie 
hetiued  to  he  all(»wed  to  kiss  his  wite  uo()d-l)>e,  aiul 
they  trranted  him  permission.  As  he  stepped  away, 
there  was  a  rattle  and  the  other  men  went  West. 
The\'  shot  him,  too,  hut  though  he  was  i-iddled  with 
hullcts  he  lived  souiehow,  and  l)emrcd  the  (ierman 
officer  to  let  him  accom[)an>  his  wife  to  the  prison 
where  t'ne\'  were  lakinu  her.  This  was  L;ra!!t( d.  too, 
hut  on  the  way  thc>  heard  the  somid  ol'  lirini:'.  The 
soldiers  yelled,  "'  Die  I'ranzoscn  !  "*  and  dropped  the 
mattress  and  ran.  Hut  it  was  only  some  of  their  own 
butchers  at  work. 

Dr.   Laurent  carried  his  wite  and  babv  to  an  old 
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aiiucduct  that  was  hfinu  rebuilt  by  the  creek.  'Inhere 
the>'  li\e(l  I'oi'  three  (la>  s  and  three  niuhts  on  the  few 
herbs  and  the  water  that  Dr.  Laurent  sneaked  out 
and  u<)t  at  niulit.  Dr.  Laurent  says  that  when  the 
(iernians  killed  and  crucitied  the  civilians  at  Di\- 
niude.  they  first  robbed  theiu  of  their  watches, 
pocket-books,  rinjis  and  t)ther  things.  One  lady 
[name  deleted  by  Censor]  had  three  thousand  t'aucs 
stolen  from  her  and  was  misused  besides. 

'I'hcsc  were  ord>'  a  few  of  the  tilings  that  hai)i)ened 
at  just  one  place  where  the  (iermans  yot  to  work  with 
Iheir  kultui'.  So  \()u  can  picture  the  Jielyians  ayree- 
Inii'  to  a  Ccrman  peace  while  there  is  a  Ikdyian  alive 
to  aruue  about  it.  'V\\vy  will  remember  the  Germans 
a  loiiLi  time.  1  think.  Hut  they  need  not  woiiy  : 
there  are  a  lot  oi'  us  who  will  not  foryet,  either. 
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One  ni«ht  after  1  liud  been  at  Dixinudc  for  about 
three  weeks,  we  made  a  charge  in  the  face  of  very 
heavy  fire.  Our  captain  always  stood  at  tlie  parapet 
wlicn  we  were  going  over,  and  made  the  sign  of  the 
CVoss  and  shouted,  '•  For  God  and  France  !  "  Then 
we  would  go  o\er.  Our  officers  always  led  us,  but  I 
have  nc\  er  seen  a  (German  officer  lead  a  charge.  They 
always  were  behind  their  men,  driving  instead  of 
leading.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  as  brave  as  they 
are  said  to  be. 

\Vd\,  we  went  over  this  time,  and  the  machine- 
guns  were  certainly  going  strong.  We  were  pretty 
sore  about  the  chaplain  and  the  Swiss  and  all  that, 
and  we  put  up  an  awful  fight,  but  we  could  not  make 
it  and  had  to  come  back.  Only  one  company  reached 
the  Boche  trenches,  and  not  a  man  of  it  returned  sa\e 
those  who  had  been  wounded  on  the  way  and  so  did 
not  reach  the  trench.     They  were  just  wiped  out. 

The  captain  was  missing,  too.  We  thought  lie 
was  done  for,  but  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  came  back.  He  simply  fell  over  into  the  trench, 
all  in.     He  had  been  wounded  four  times,  and  had 
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'lin  in  a  shell  crater  full  of  water  for  several  hours. 
He  would  not  go  back  for  treatment  then,  and  when 
daylij,'ht  came  it  was  too  late,  because  we  were  prac- 
tically cut  off  by  artillery  lire  behind  the  front-line 
trenches. 

When  dayliuht  came,  the  artillery  tire  opened  up 
right  on  us,  and  the  (iermans  had  ad\anced  their 
lines  into  some  trenches  formerly  held  by  us  and 
hardly  forty-five  yards  away.  We  received  bombs 
and  shells  right  in  our  faces.  A  Tunisian  in  our  eom- 
jiany  got  cra/y  and  ran  back  over  the  parados.  He 
ran  a  few  yards,  then  stopped  and  looked  back  at  us. 
1  tiiink  he  was  coming  to  his  senses  and  would 
lia\e  started  back  to  us.  Then  the  spot  where 
he  had  been  was  empty,  and  a  second  later 
his  body  from  the  chest  down  fell  not  three 
yards  from  the  parados.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  top  part  went.  That  same  shell  cut  a  groove  in 
the  low  hill-top  before  it  exploded.  He  had  bjen  hit 
by  a  big  shell  and  absolutely  cut  in  two.  I  have  seen 
this  happen  to  four  men,  but  this  was  tiie  only  ease 
in  Flanders. 

About  seven  o'clock  we  received  reinforcements, 
and  poured  fresh  troops  over  and  re-took  the  trench. 
No  sooner  had  we  entered  it,  howe\er,  than  the  Ger- 
mans turned  their  artillery  on  us,  not  e\en  waiting 
for  their  own  troops  to  retire  safely.  They  killed 
numbers  of  their  own  men  in  this  way.  But  the  fire 
was  so  heavy  that,  when  they  counter-attacked,  we 
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Ijad  t(.  retire  aoni„,  and  ll.is  time  thev  lolloued  us  and 
dn.ve  us  beyond  the  trend,  ue  had  originally 
oeeupied. 

Wc  left  then,  there,  with  .,ur  artillery  laklnu  r;nv 
of  them,   and   our  inaehinc-uuns   trvinu    to  entilulc 
the.H,  and  moved  to  the  riyht.     Thvre  was  a  on.up  ,.r 
trees  thereabout  like  a  small  wood  and,  as  we  passed 
the  Gennans  eonecalcd  in  it  opened  lire  on  us,  an.i  wc 
retM-ed  to  some  reserve  trenehes.      \\\.  ^^•ere  pretty 
nuieh  scattered  by  this  time  and  badiv  rut  up       We 
re-lormed  there  and   were  joined   bv   others  ol'  our 
troops,  m  small  -roups-what  was  left  of  s(p,ads  and 
platoons  and  sinoly.     ()„,  ..j^^ain  had  o,.t  it  a  fifth 
time,  meanwhile,  but  he  would  not  leave  us,  as  he 
was  the  rankinir  offieer.      He  had  a  sealp  wound,  but 
the  others  were  in  his  arms  and  shoulders.      He  eo.Ud 
not  move  his  hands  at  all. 

But  he  led  our  eharjrc  when  we  ran  for  the  woods. 
Ue  earned  some  maehinc-guns  with  us  as  we  went 
and  the  ounners  would  run  a  piece,  set  up,  lire  while' 
we  opened  up  for  them  and  run  on  a-ain.  Some 
troops  came  out  <.f  a  trench  still  farther  to  the  n-.!  ^ 
and  heli.ed  us,  and  we  drove  the  (Germans  out  of  the 
wood  and  occupied  it  ourselves. 

From  there  we  had  the  Germans  in  our  old  trench 
almost  directly  from  the  rear  and  ue  simpiv  clevm-d 
then.  out.  I  think  all  the  vows  were  kept  that  dav, 
or  else  the  men  who  made  them  died  fli-st. 

I  was  shot  thiouuh  the  thinh  so.uc  time  or  other 
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alter  the  captain  yot  back.  It  I'clt  just  like  a  needlc- 
|)iick  at  first,  and  then  I'or  a  while  my  lei^  was  nunil). 
A  couple  of  hours  after  we  reca|)ture(l  our  trencli  I 
started  out  for  the  rear  and  hos|)ital.  The  wound  hud 
been  hurtiny:  for  some  time.  They  carried  the  cap- 
tain out  on  a  stretcher  about  the  same  time,  but  1  e 
died  on  the  way  from  loss  of  blood,  l-'rcsh  troops 
came  up  to  relie\e  us.  but  our  men  refused  to  U'o,  and 
Ihouuh  oHicially  the>-  were  not  there  in  the  trench 
tlie\-  stayed  until  they  took  the  captain  awa\-.  Then 
back  to  billets — not  bullets  this  tiuie,  I  belie\e  that 
we  were  mentioned  in  the  dispatches  for  that  piece  of 
Work,  but  I  do  not  know  as  I  was  in  the  hospital  for 
a  ^hort  time  afterwards.  I  do  not  remember  much 
about  M'oing  to  the  hos[)ital  except  that  the  ahd)ulance 
luade  an  awful  racket  Lfoinu'  o\er  the  stone-paved 
streets  of  Etai)les  and  that  the  bearer  who  picked  up 
one  end  of  my  stretcher  had  eyes  like  a  dead  Hsh's 
floatintr  (,n  water;  also  that  there  were  some  ciwies 
.standinf>-  around  the  entraii' e  as  we  were  being 
carried  in. 

The  lirst  thinu-  they  do  in  the  hospital  is  to  take 
oil'  >()ur  old  dirty  bandages  and  slide  your  stretcher 
under  a  biy  electric  niaunet.  A  iloctor  comes  in  and 
places  his  hand  o\er  your  wound,  and  they  let  down 
the  magnet  over  his  liand  and  turn  on  the  juice.  If 
the  shell  fra.ifment  or  bullet  in  you  is  more  than  se\en 
centimetres  deep  you  cannot  feel  the  pain.  The  iirst 
doctor  reports  to  the  chief  how  deep  your  wound  is 
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and  where  it  is  situated,  and  then  a  nurse  conies  up 
to  you  where  you  lie  with  your  clothes  still  on  and 
asks  you  to  take  the  "  pressure." 

Then  they  lift  you  on  a  four-wheeled  cart  and  roll 
you  to  the  operatinj,^  theatre.  'I'hey  take  off  your 
clothes  there.  I  renieniher  I  liked  to  look  at  the 
nurses  and  .surgeons,  tJiey  looked  so  good  in  their 
clean  white  clothes. 

Then  they  stick  hollow  needles  into  you,  which 
hurt  a  good  deal,  and  you  take  the  pressure.  After 
a  while  they  begin  cutting  away  the  bruised  and 
maybe  rotten  f]esh,  removing  the  old  cloth,  pieces  of 
dirt,  and  so  forth,  and  scraping  away  the  splinters  of 
bone. 

Vou  tliink  for  sure  your  are  going  to  bleed  to 
death.  The  blood  rushes  through  you  like  lightning, 
and  if  you  get  a  sight  of  yourself  you  can  feel  yourself 
turning  pale.  Then  they  hurry  you  to  your  bed  and 
cover  you  over  with  blankets  and  hot-water  bottles. 
They  raise  your  bed  on  chairs  so  the  blood  will  run  up 
'owards  your  head,  and  after  a  while  your  eyes  open 
and  the  doctor  says,  '•  Oui,  oui,  il  vivra,"  meaning 
that  you  still  had  some  time  to  spend  before  finally 
going  West. 

The  treatment  wc  got  in  the  hospital  was  great. 
We  received  cigarettes,  tobacco,  matches,  magazines, 
and  clean  clotlies.  The  men  do  not  talk  about  their 
wounds  much,  and  exerybody  tries  to  be  happy  and 
to  show  it.  The  food  was  fine  and  there  was  lots  of  it. 
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I  do  not  think  there  were  any  doetors  in  tlie 
world  l)etter  than  ours,  and  they  were  always  trying 
to  make  things  easy  for  us.  'I'hey  did  not  rip  the 
<lressings  off  your  woMuds  as  some  of  the  butehers  do 
in  some  of  our  dispensaries  that  I  know  of,  but  took 
Ihem  off"  earefuUy,  KveiythinjL,  .vas  \ery  elean  and 
sanitary,  and  some  of  the  hospitals  had  sun  parlours 
whicii  were  well  used,  you  ean  be  sure. 

Some  of  the  men  made  toys  and  faney  artieles 
such  as  button-hooks  and  paper-knives.  They  made 
the  handles  from  empty  shell  eases  or  shrapnel  or 
pieces  of  Zepi)eli?i  or  anything  else  picked  up  at  the 
front. 

When  they  are  getting  well  the  men  learn  har- 
ness-making, mechanical  drawing,  telegraphy,  gar- 
dening, poultry-raising,  typewriting,  book-keeping, 
and  teach  the  nurses  how  to  make  canes  out  of  shell 
eases,  and  rings  of  aluminium,  and  slippers  and  gloves 
out  of  blankets. 

The  nurses  certainly  work  hard.  They  have  more 
to  do  than  they  ought  to,  but  they  never  complain, 
and  are  always  cheerful  and  ready  to  play  games  when 
they  have  the  time  or  read  to  some  poilu.  And  their 
work  is  pretty  dirty,  too  :  I  would  not  like  to  ha-e  to 
do  it.  They  say  there  were  lots  of  French  Society 
ladies  working  as  muses,  but  you  never  heard  much 
about  Society  or  any  talk  about  Lord  Helpus  or 
Count  Whosis  or  pink  teas  or  anything  like  that  from 
these  nurses. 
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A  Itu  shells  landed  near  our  li(>s|)iLal  winic  I  was 
lIuTc.  hut  no  palleiit  was  liit.  Thex-  knocked  a  shnnc 
ol'  Our  Lady  to  s|)liiiL(rs,  lliouuh,  an<l  l)owk(l  o\er  a 
hiy-  erueitix.  'I'lie  kilclien  was  near  l)y,  and  it  was 
just  the  chefs  hick  that  lie  liad  walked  o\ei-  to  our 
ward  to  see  a  pal  of  h\  when  a  shell  landed  plunih  in 
the  centre  of  the  kitchen,  and  all  ><)u  could  see  all  o\er 
the  barracks  was  stew. 

'I'hat  was  a  regular  Katless  l)a\  for  iis  until  they 
riuyed  up  houies  and  jiot  some  more  dixies  a,:d  mixed 
up  some  corn  meal  lor  us.  The  chef  made  up  for  it 
the  next  day,  thou.uh.  'I'liis  chef  was  a  ureat  little 
guy.  lie  was  a  hicssc  himself,  and  I  yuess  his 
stomach  sympathised  with  ours,  for  he  certainly  was 
the  "Carry  On  Kid.""  as  Butler  called  him,  when  it 
came  to  food.  Most  of  the  cooks  were  all  ri<rh^,  any- 
way. At  the  Held  kitchens  the  cooks  worry  a  lot  if 
the  men  do  not  L^et  enough  food.  'I'hey  are  always 
glad  to  see  the  boys  auain  \\  hen  they  are  withdrawn, 
and  the  Hrst  thin.u'  out  of  their  mouths  is.  ••  Whom 
did  you  lose  this  time?  ""  As  a  rule,  they  uive  the 
l)o>s  a  specially  fine  meal  before  they  go  back  to  the 
front-line  trenches,  for,  as  the  cook  says,  you  do  not 
know  how  many  will  ever  yet  it  ayain. 

This  Bill  Hutler  I  lune  mentioned  was  a  i>reat 
card.  He  was  from  Oklahoma,  1  think,  and  he  nuist 
ha\e  been  six  foot  four  in  his  stockings,  lie  was 
always  getting  up  some  kind  of  joke  or  writing  funny 
pieces.     lie  thought  more  Americans  ought  to  get 
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into  tlic  scrap,  no  Ik'  wrote  u|)  a  liiiinorous  advertise- 
ment wliicli  lif  said  he  \M)uld  lia\e  |)riiitcd  on  posters 
and  stuck  up  on  e\cr>  hill  hoard  in  the  I  iiited  States. 
lie  said  it  with  a  straight  lace,  and  the  l''renclnnen 
thoiinht  he  meant  it  until  anothei"  lellow  and  I 
translated  it  to  them. 

Al'ttr  a  while  liulUi-  uot  so  he  could  walk  ahout. 

and  he  used  to  make  reyular  trips  to  dilVereiit  wards. 

The  men  j^ot  to  know  hmi  well,  and  tlicy  were  always 

tilad  to  see  him.      He  would  not  l)e  in  a  ward  a  minute 

liel'oie  he  had  them  all  uoinii'. 

lie  would  come  down  the  aisle  Intween  the  cots 
imitating  a  man  who  dri\es  aiiead  ol'  a  circus  in  a 
huuL^x   in  the  sniall  towns. 

•■  ^'o^e  hosscs  I  \'()re  hosses !  Watch  yore 
liosses  the  elephants  are  now  eomini>"  o\er  the 
i)ri(iue  ! 

The  I'^rcneliMien  did  not  know  what  it  was 
about  at  all,  hut  lie  said  it  in  such  a  deep  \oiee,  and 
stuck  out  his  chest,  and  "'  ueed  ""  u])  his  horses,  and 
pulled  ihem  up,  and  dro\e  on  ayairi,  and  all  this 
in  s\ic'h  a  funny  wa\'  that  he  had  them  lauuiiinL;  all 
the  time. 

One  of  the  nurses  went  to  I'ai'is  tm  lca\e  for  three 
days  and  liill  uot  her  to  buy  him  a  silk  hat.  When 
she  came  hack  with  it  he  alwa\s  wore  it  when  he 
walked  round  the  wards,  and  he  could  do  all  kinds  of 
tricks  witii  it.  When  he  left  they  hung  his  hat  on 
the  wall  and  wrote  his  name  under  it. 
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When  ni.lkr  could  net  a  bunch  (.f  hlcssh  to- 
^rctlicr  he  would  sonictimcs  act  a  whole  play  hy  hiin- 
sell'.^  He  irot  some  cards  and  lettered  them,  '•  Vil- 
lain," '•Hero.-'  ••  Heroine, ••  ••(iiles  the  Faithful 
Servant,"  "  H()})l)s,  a  Villager,"  and  so  forth.  After 
he  had  Hnished  l)eintr  (;ilcs  the  Faithful  Servant  he 
would  take  off  that  si^n  and  put  on  *'  Hero  "  or  ^^  hat- 
ever  came  next,  and  on  with  the  play.  He  surely  was 
a  card. 

There  was  a  Frenchman  in  the  bed  next  to  him 
who  had  the  whole  side  of  his  face  torn  off.  He  told 
me  he  had  been  next  to  a  bomber  who  had  just  lit  a 
fuse,  and  as  he  did  not  think  it  was  burnin^r  fast 
enou<rh  he  blew  on  it.  It  burned  fast  enough  after 
that,  and  there  he  was.  He  was  the  only  1)1  esse  who 
did  not  seem  to  care  for  Butler's  comedy  :  it  hurt  him 
to  lauffh. 

There  was  a  Belgian  in  one  of  the  other  wards 
whom  I  got  to  know  pretty  well,  and  he  would  often 
eome  over  and  visit  me.     He  asked  many  questions 
a1)out  Dixnuide,  for  he  had  had  relatives  there  though 
he    had    lost    track    of   them.     He    often    tried   ^o 
describe  the  house  they  iiad  lived  in  so  that  I  might 
tell  him  whether  it  was  still  standing  or  not,  but  I 
could  not  remember  tlie  place  he  spoke  of.     During 
our  talks  he  told  nie  about  many  atrocities.     Some 
of  the  things  he  told  me  I  had  heard  before,  and 
some  of  them  I  heard  of  afterwards.     Here  are  some 
things  that  he  either  saw  or  heard  of  from  victims. 
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lie  said  tlmt  wlicn  the  Ocrninns  entered  tlic  town 

of  St.  Quentin  tluy  started  firing  into  the  windows 

.  ^        as  they  passed  alon^.     First,  after  tiiey  had  oeeiipicd 

p        the  town,  they  bayoneted  every  working  man  they 

f^        met  V  ith.     Then  they  took  al)out  half  of  the  children 

j        they  eoiild   find  and  killed   them  with  their  musket 

butts.     After   this   they   marched    tlie   remainder  of 

the  children  and  the  women  to  the  scjuare  where  they 

iP        had  lined  up  a  row  of  male  citizens  against  a  wall. 

The  women  and  children  were  told  that  if  they  moved 

they   would  all   be  shot.     Another  tile  of  men   was 

brought  up  and  made  to  kneel  in  front  of  the  other 

men  against  the  wall. 

The  women  and  children  befjan  to  beg  for  the 
lives  of  the  men,  and  many  of  them  were  knocked  on 
the  head  with  i,nm  butts  before  they  stopped. 

Then  the  Cermans  tired  at  the  double  rank  ol 
men.  After  three  volleys  there  were  eighty-four 
dead  and  twenty  wounded.  Most  of  the  wounded 
they  then  killed  with  axes,  but  somehow  three  or 
four  escaped  i)y  hiding  under  the  bodies  of  others  and 
playing  dc:uj^  though  the  ollicers  walked  up  and  down 
firing  their  revolvers  into  the  piles  of  bodies. 

The  next  day  the  (Germans  went  through  the  wine 

U        cellars  and  shot  all  the  inhabitants  they  found  hiding. 

;|       A  lot  of  people  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  factory 

overnight  decided   to  come  out   with   a   white  flag. 

^1       They  were  allowed  to  think  that  the  white  flag  would 

H       be  respected,  but  no  sooner  had  they  all  come  out 
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fliiin  llu>-  were  sci/cd  jmd  the  woincri  piiKlicIv  violjittd 
ill  tlif  s<|U,irc.  allcr  winch  iIk'  men  were  shot.  A 
|t;ii;il\  tic  was  shot  as  lie  sat  in  his  armchair,  and  a  lioy 
"f  loiirlccn   was  lake n   '  •  •   the  lens  and  piilhd  apart. 

At  (inc  place  a  man  was  lied  li\  the  arms  to  the 
ct'ilinir  (,r  his  room  and  mI  mi  tiri'.  IIis  trunk  was 
(••unplett  l\-  carl)i»!ii/e(l.  Imt  his  head  and  amis 
were  ;ml)iirned.  At  the  same  place  the  body 
<>l  a  litlc'en-y(  ar  old  hoy  w.is  I'mind  pierced  lt\  moi-e 
than  twent\-  haNonel  thrusts.  Other  dead  were 
I'lMind  with  their  hands  still  in  the  air.  leaning  iij) 
atraiiist  walls. 

At  another  place  the  (iermaiis  shelled  the  town 
I'ov  a  da\  and  then  entered  and  sacked  it.  The 
Women  and  children  were  'nrned  loose,  without  heiiiir 
allowed  to  lake  anylhin<.;  with  them,  and  forced  to 
lea\e  the  town.  \eai-l\-  (i\e  hundi'ed  men  \vcre  de- 
ported to  (iermaii>.  Thiee,  who  were  almost  ex- 
hausted hy  hunger,  tried  to  eseapf.  'riie\-  were 
l)a\(inete(l  and  eiuhhtd  to  death.  'I'wehe  men  who 
liad  taken  icl'uue  in  a  I'ai'm  were  tied  toiiclher  and 
shot  iti  a  mass.  Anollu  r  uioiip  of  six  were  tied  to- 
gether ind  shot  alter  the  (Germans  had  put  out  their 
ey(  s  and  tortured  them  with  l)a>'onels.  Three 
others  were  hrouuht  hefoie  their  wi\fs  aTid  children 
and  sabred. 

The  Helirian  told  me  he  was  at  Xaniur  when  the 
Germans  het;an  shcllinL;'  it.  The  bonibardiueiit  lasted 
the  wjiole  of  Aimust  -Jl  and  '."J,  litl  i.     Thev  centred 
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IIm  ir  lire  nii  \]\v  prison,  the  Imspilal.  ;im<1  the  r;iilu;i\' 
st.ition.  ThcN  I'rittTcd  the  town  ;it  lour  o'clock  in 
the  artcrnoon  of  Auuusl  •_';{.  During  the  first  lumtx 
four  IxMirs  tlu'v  l){lia\tii  IIkuiscKcs,  l)ut  on  the  -Jltli 
tluy  hfLMfi  sliootiriLT  :it  an\onc  tlu\-  pleased,  .ind  sfL 
lire  to  ditlVicnt  houses  in  li\e  of  the  prnieii)al  scpiares. 
I'hen  they  ordered  e\eryone  to  leave  his  house, 
and  tl'.rse  who  (hd  not  we-e  shot.  The  others,  ahoiit 
four  hundred  in  all.  were  (h-awn  up  in  front  of  the 
<  hurch  close  to  the  river  hank.  'I'he  HelLrian  said 
hi'  could  ne\er  foruet  how  they  looked. 

I  can  reinemher  just  how  it  was,"  he  said. 
••There  were  eiuht  men.  win. in  I  knew  wry  well, 
standinu  in  a  row  with  several  prii>ts.  Next  came 
two  u(,o(l  friends  of  mine  named  i^ilhau  and  (iiiil- 
lauine,  with  HalhaiTs  sex triteen-\ car  old  son.  Llien 
two  men  who  had  taken  refuue  in  a  l.arn  and  had 
been  discovered  and  blinded,  then  two  ollur  men 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before. 

"  It  was  awful  to  see  the  way  the  w,)nien  were 
eryinff-^"  Shoot  me,  too,  shoot  me  ^ith  my  husband." 
'*  Tile  men  were  lined  up  on  the  vd^v  of  the 
hollow  which  runs  fn.ni  the  hioh  road  lo  the  bottom 
'•f  the  villane.  One  <.f  them  was  leaninir  ,,n  the 
shoulders  of  an  old  priest,  and  he  was  crying,  •  I  am 
too  younu  -I  can't  face  death  bravely.' 

••  I  couldn't  bear  the  si^ht  any  JoTujcr.  I  turned 
my  back  to  the  road  and  covered  my  eves.  I  heard 
the   volley   and   tiie    bodies   falling.  "  Then   s.^nconc 
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cried,     'Look,     llic\ 're    all     down!'     But     a     few- 
escaped.*' 

This  Belgian  liad  escaped  hy  hidinff— he  could  not 
remember  how  many  da>s— in  an  old  cart  filled  with 
manure  and  rubbisli.  I  If  had  chewed  old  hides  for 
food,  had  swum  across  the  river,  and  hid  in  a  mud 
bank  for  a  week  longer,  and  linally  got  to  France. 

He  took  it  very  hard  when  we  talked  about  Dix- 
mude,  and  I  told  hini  tliat  the  old  clun-ch  was  just 
shot  to  pieces.  lie  asked  about  a  painting  called  the 
"Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  and  one  of  the  otjicr 
■prisoners  told  us  it  had  been  saved  and  transported  to 
Germany.  If  that  is  true,  and  they  do  not  destroy 
it  meanwhile,  we  will  get  it  back,  don't  worry  ! 

My  wound  was  just  a  clean  gunshot  wound  and 
not  very  serious,  so.  although  it  was  not  comjdctely 
healed,  they  let  me  go  after  three  weeks.  Bit  before 
I  went  I  saw  something  that  no  man  of  us  will  ever 
forget.  Some  of  them  took  xows.  like  the  men  of 
the  Legion  I  have  told  about. 

(^ne  of  tiic  patients  was  a  Gennan  doctor  who 
had  been  i)ickcd  up  in  No  Man's  Land,  \ciy  seriously 
wounded.  He  was  given  the  same  Lreatment  as  any 
of  us,  that  is,  the  ver\  best,  but  finally,  the  doctors 
gave  him  up.  'i'hey  thought  he  would  die  slowly, 
though  it  might  take  several  weeks. 

But  there  was  a  nurse  there  who  took  special  in- 
terest in  his  case,  and  she  stayed  up  day  and  night  for 
some  time  and  finally  brought  him  through.     The 
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case  was  very   well  known,   and  everybody  said  she 
had  performed  a  miracle.     lie  eol  better  slowly. 

Then  a  few  ^veeks  later,  when  lie  was  out  of  dan- 
ger and  was  able  to  walk,  and  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time  before  he  would  be  released  from  t',e  hos- 
pital, this  nurse  was  transferred  to  another  hospital. 
Everybody  knew  her  and  liked  her,  and  wlien  she 
went  round  to  say  yood-bye  all  the  men  were  sorry 
and  f^ave  her  little  presents  and  wanted  her  to  write 
to  them.  She  was  going  to  get  a  nurse  she  knew  in 
the  other  hosi)ital  to  turn  her  letters  into  English  so 
that  she  could  write  to  me.  I  gave  her  a  ring  I  had 
made  from  a  piece  of  shell  ease,  but  T  guess  she  had 
hundreds  of  them  at  that. 

Hut  this  German  doctor  would  not  say  good-b\  e  to 
iier.  'rh;'>  "ouhl  not  have  made  me  sore,  but  it  made 
this  French  girl  i'cel  \cry  bad,  and  she  began  to  cry. 
One  of  the  French  officers  saw  her  and  found  out  about 
the  doctor,  and  tlie  ofricer  went  up  :ind,sj)oke  to  the 
German.  Then  the  French  officer  left,  and  the 
German  called  to  the  nurse  and  she  went  over 
to  him  and  slopped  crying.  They  talked  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  she  put  out  her  hands  as  if  sjie  was 
going  to  leave.  He  i)ut  out  his  hands,  too,  and  took 
hold  of  hers.  And  then  he  twisted  her  wrists  and 
broke  them.     We  heard  the  snap. 

There  were  men  in  that  ward  who  had  not  been  on 
f(H)t  since  the  day  they  qanie  to  the  hospital,  and  one 
of   them    was   supposed    to   be   dvinir.    biit    If    ic    -^r^ 
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absolute  fact  that  when  we  lieaicl  her  xrcani  there 
was  not  a  man  kit  in  bed. 

Now.  I  ha\e  heard  |)coi>lc  sa\  that  it  is  not  the 
Germans  wc  arc  Hffhtinn.  but  the  Kaiser  and  his  sys- 
tem. Well,  it  ma>-  be  true  that  some  of  the  Roche 
soldiers  would  not  d'>  these  thinys  if  they  did  not  have 
to:  speakino-  for  myself,  T  am  not  so  sure  of  it. 

But  you  take  this  doctor.  Here  he  was,  an 
educateo  man.  who  had  l)een  trained  all  his  life  t., 
help  people  who  were  in  pain,  and  not  to  cause  it. 
And  he  was  not  where  he  would  ha\e  to  obey  the 
Kaiser  or  any  other  German.  .And  this  nurse  had 
saved  his  life. 

So  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  aryument  about 
it.  lie  broke  that  girKs  wrists  because  he  wanted  to  ; 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Now  I  say  this  German  doc- 
tor was  a  dirty  cur  and  a  scoundrel.  But  I  say  that 
he  is  a  fair  sample  of  most  of  the  Germans  I  have  met. 
And  it  is  Germans  of  this  kind  that  we  are  fighting 
—not  merely  the  Kaiser. 

It  is  like  going  to  college.  I  have  never  been 
there,  l)ut  I  have  heard  some  people  say  it  did  not  do 
a  man  any  good  to  go.  But  I  have  never  heard  a  man 
who  went  there  say  that.  Probably  you  ha\e  not 
been  in  Flanders  or  France,  and  maybe  you  think 
we  are  not  fighting  the  Cierman  people,  but  only  the 
Kaiser  and  his  flunkeys. 

Well,  nobody  had  better  tell  me  that.  Because 
I  ha.e  been  ther?  and  I  ha\e  ^een  this.     And  I  lni(m\ 
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After  T  was  discharrjed  from  the  liospital  T  was 
ordered  to  ri'ijoit  to  iii\-  ship  at  Brest  for  sea  (hity. 

The  boys  aboard  tlie  Cassard  <>a\e  iiie  a  hearts- 
weleoiue,  e.speeiall>'  Muiray,  who  had  eoiuc  baek 
after  two  weeks  in  the  trenehes  at  Dixmude.  T  was 
iilad  to  see  them,  too,  fo-.  after  all,  they  were  garbles, 
and  I  always  feel  more  at  home  with  them  than  with 
soldiers.  Then,  it  was  pretl>'  rouuii  stufl"  at  Dix- 
mude. and  after  restinu'  at  the  hospital  I  was  keen 
on  u'olny  t(»  sea  again. 

'I'he  Cassard  was  in  dry  doek  for  repairs  after  her 
last  \()>age  to  the  Dardanelles  as  convoy  to  the  troop- 
sliij)  Diiiilciv.  Is\erything  was  being  rushed  to  get 
her  out  as  soon  as  ])ossible,  and  ('''ews  were  working 
day  and  night.  There  w<re  other  ships  tlv  re,  too — 
super-dreadnoughts,  iind  dreadnoughts,  and  battle- 
ships, and  armoured  cruisers,  all  being  o\erhauled. 

We  received  and  'placed  gims  of  newer  design, 
filled  the  magazines  with  the  highest  exi)losi\es 
known  to  na\al  use,  and  generally  made  ready  for  a 
hard  job.  Our  mag.i/incs  were  tilled  \\\t\\  shells  for 
our  big  I'J-  and  11-inch  guns.  A  14-inch  shell  can 
tear    a   hole    through    the    heaviest    ai'mour-plate    at 
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V_\00()  y;n(]s,  md  \\i!!  do  wu^w  damage  than  you 
would  tliiuk. 

When  we  liad  eoaled  and  uol  our  stores  aboard  we 
dressed  for  aftiouor,  rather,  un(h-essed.  The  deeks 
were  clear,  hatch  coNtrs  were  bolted  and  davits  folded 
down,  furniture,  chests,  tables,  ehaiis  were  sent 
ashore,  and  inflaniniable  ^ear.  like  our  rope  haui- 
nioeks,  went  o\erboard.  ^'ou  could  not  find  a  simple 
wooden  ehair  or  table  in  the  ward-room. 

Wiien  a  ship  is  cleared  for  action  a  shell  burstinir 
inside  cannot  find  much  to  set  afire,  and  if  one  biu'sts 
on  deck  there  is  notiiino-  to  ])urn  but  the  wooden 
deck,  and  that  is  co\ered  willi  steel  platv' 

Finally,  we  had  roll  call  all  men  pre  a..  Then 
we  set  sail  for  the  Dardanelles  as  escort  lo  the 
Ditplcir,  which  had  on  board  territorial  and  pro\in- 
cial  French  troops — Gaseous,  i'arisians.  Xoiuians, 
Indo-Chinese,  Spahis,  Tiucos  all  kinds.  \\"hen  we 
messed  we  had  to  squat  on  the  steel  mess  deck  and 
eat  from  metal  [)lates. 

There  had  been  a  n(^tiee  posted  before  we  left  that 
the  Zeppelins  had  conuuenced  sea  raids,  and  we  kept 
a  live  eye  out  for  them.  This  news  proved  to  be  a 
fake,  though,  and  we  did  not  sec  a  sinulc  cit^ar  while 
we  were  out. 

We  made  the  trip  to  the  Dan'anelles  witlu)ut 
sighting  an  enemy  craft,  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
the  Dupleiv,  and  busy  every  minute  preparing  for 
action. 
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I  Nvr,>  iruulc  mm  ra[.t:uii  and  <Tivcn  charffc  of  the 
starl.oard  bow  turret,  mountiim  two  U-hu-h  ijuiis.  I 
ha.l  .nv  Hicii  at  gun  prac-fur  daily,  and  by  the  tuu.e 
wc  nearcd  tlic  Dar<hu>clUs,  alter  liv-  days,  tlicy  were 
in  prcllv  I'air  shape. 

It  was  about  five  ..M.  when  we  drew  near  Cape 
Ilelles  and  took  stations  i'or  aeti-.n.  The  DuphLV 
was  in  front  of  us.  The  batteries  on  the  Cape  opened 
upon  us.  and  a  lew  minutes  later  those  at  Kuni  Kaleh 

joined  in. 

As  the  Diiplcir  made  for  •'  V"  Beaeh  and  pre- 
pared to  land  her  troops  we  swuny  broadside  on,  rak- 
ing their  ])atteries  as  we  did  so,  and  reeeiv(  d  a  shell, 
whieh  entered  through  a  gun  port  in  llie  after  turret 
and  exploded.  Some  bags  o!  powder  stored  there 
(where  thev  should  never  haxe  been)  were  tired,  and 
the  roof  ..f  the  turret  was  just  lifted  oH'.  It  hinde.l  on 
(leek,  tilted  up  iiuainst  the  side  of  the  turret. 

( )n  deck  the  rain  of  lire  was  simply  terriiie.  Steel 
Hew  in  all  direetions.  It  was  smash,  erash,  slani-])ang 
all  the  time,  and  T  do  not  mind  saying  I  never 
thought  we  would  >  mie  out  of  it. 

Some  of  the  heavy  armour-plate  up  forward  was 
shot  away,  and  after  that  the  old  Cassard  looked  to  me 
more  like  a  monitor  than  anything  else.  As  we  drew 
nearer  the  shore  tliey  began  using  shrapnel  on  us,  and 
in  no  time  at  all  our  funnels  were  shot  full  of  holes, 
and  a  sijve  was  watertight  eompared  with  them. 
Naturally,  we  were  not  taking  all  this  punishment 
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wit  hunt  any  cnnipensation.  Our  onus  were  aL  it  fast, 
;iii(l  from  [\\v  \\:iy  the  fire  slackened  in  certain  places 
ue  knew  uc  were  making  it  effective.  My  uuns  did 
lor  two  enemy  pieces  that  I  know  of,  and  perhaps  for 
several  otiiers. 

The  I-'rcnch  n;arl)ies  were  a  mun]  deal  more  ex- 
eited  in  action  than  I  thouLilit  they  would  be.     They 
were  dodyino-  round  below  decks  trying  to  miss  the 
shrapnel  that  came  aboard,  slioutinu,  swcarintr,  sintr- 
ino-     but  fiohtino-  hard,  at  that.     The;,  stood  the  traff 
just  as  well  as  any  other  uarbies  would,  only  in  their 
own  sweet  way  -which  i^  noisy  enouirh.  believe  me. 
One  of  our  seamen  was  hit  one  hundred  and  thirty 
times  by  fraiiuients  of  shrapnel,  so  you  can  see  what 
the\-   were  up  ayainst  in   the  dodging  line.     A  gun 
turret  in  action  is  not  exactly  the  best  place  ^n  earth 
lor  a  iier\ous  man,  nor  for  one  wjio  likes  his  comfort. 
There  is  an  awful  lot  of  heat,  and  noise,  and  smell, 
and  work,  all  the  time  in  a  lighting  gun  tnrret.     Rut 
during  an  engagement   I   w.uld  rather  be  in  a  giwi 
turret  e\ery  time  than  between  decks.     At  that,  if 
anything  does  happen   in  a  turret— it  is  good  night 
^iue  lor  all,  and  no  rain  checks  needed. 

C  )ne  of  our  junior  lieutenants  was  struck  bv  a  fraf- 
ment  ol  shell  as  he  was  at  his  station  behind  the  wheel- 
house,  and  a  piece  of  his  skull  was  driven  into  his 
bram.  lie  was  carried  into  my  gun  turret,  but  he 
would  not  let  them  take  him  to  sick  bay  to  have  his 
wound  dressed.     There  he  sat,  asking  ever\'  now  and 
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then  liow  the  tiuht  was  Ltuing,  and  then  sort  01  Ju/ing 
ott'  for  a  while. 

After  aU»ut  lialf  an  liour  of  action  we  put  al)t)ut 
and  started  away,  still  firing.  As  a  parting  sla])  on 
the  haek  the  Turks  tore  off  one  of  our  big  gun  turrets, 


and  then  away  we  went  haek  to  Brest  with  a  casualty 
list  of  only  fifteen.  We  did  not  have  nuich  lroul)le 
guessing  that  it  was  dry  dock  for  us  again. 

We  reached  Brest  after  a  quiet  voyage,  patching 
(lurseUes  up  w 


here 


we  cou 


Id  on  the  wav,  and  again 


there  was  the  rush  work,  day  and  night,  to  get  into 
shape  and  do  it  over  again.  They  turned  uv  out  in 
twelve  days,  and  back  we  went  to  the  Turks  and 
their  Hun  assistants. 

We  were  lucky  getting  inshore,  only  receiving  a 
nasty  smash  astern,  when  the  Turks  had  our  range 
and  landed  two  peaches  before  we  got  out.  We 
nearlv  tore  our  rudder  ofY  getting  away.     But  we  had 
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(|uite  a  number  of  heavy  guns  from  Brest  and  were 
U'i\en  the  job  of  running  them  ashore.  It  was  day 
and  night  work,  and  a  great  job  for  fun,  bcause, 
while  \()U  nc\er  knew  when  >(>u  would  catch  it,  >'ou 
had  good  reason  to  feel  you  would  get  lauuned  by  a 
cute  little  shell  or  a  dainty  bit  of  shrapnel  before  the 
job  was  over. 

Aboard  ship  it  was  deck  work  of  course,  and  it 
was  not  nuich  better  there  Mian  ashore  with  the  guns, 
because  the  enemv  trenches  were  near  the  shore  and 
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tiiey  amused  thciiisthcs  liyins  t<>  i)i(k  us  off  ujicn- 
cvcr  we  showed  on  deck.  T  ;ruess  we  were  a  reuular 
shootiiiu  n-alltry  for  tlifui,  and  some  of  oin-  men 
tli()U«,dit  lluy  (lid  not  need  all  llic  practice  tliey 
were  yettini--,  lor  (luiU-  a  lew  of  us  aded  as  hulls' 
eyes. 

Hut  we  did  not  mind  the  })ullets  so  nuich.  'rhe\- 
make  a  clean  wound  or  put  you  away  entirely  :  shraj)- 
ncl  tears  you  v[)  and  can  play  all  kinds  of  tricks  with 
\arious  parts  of  >()ur  l)od>  without  killiny  you.  As 
for  shells — well,  mineemcat  is  the  word. 

The  Narrows  were  thick  with  mines,  and  a  yreat 
deal  of  damage  i  nd  been  done  there,  so  after  a  while 
the  H.itish  detailed  their  Yarmouth  trawlers  to  g(» 
in  and  sweep  up.  They  had  to  no  unprotected,  of 
course,  and  they  started  off  one  ni^ht  all  serene. 

K\erythin«r  went  well  until  they  turned  at  the 
Narrows  and  started  hack.  Tlun,  before  you  could 
tell  it.  five  or  six  searchliohts  were  playing  on  one  of 
the  trawlers,  and  shells  were  splashing  the  water  all 
\er  her.  Both  banks  were  simply  banging  away 
point-blank  at  them,  and  T  never  thought  they  would 
get  back. 

They  did,  thougli,  but  some  of  tiiem  had  hardly 
enough  men  left  to  work  ship.  But  that  is  Hke  the 
Limeys.  They  will  get  back  from  anywhere  while 
there  is  one  man  alive. 

\   chap  aboard  one  of  the  trawlers  said  a  shell 
went  through  the  wheelhouse  between  the  tiuarter- 
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MKistcr    ;iii(l    hiiiisrir,    and    all    the    (^M.    said    was, 

••  Hliiur,  that  tickled!  "' 

."i 

••  l}ut  I  know  llicir  shootinfr  was  very  l)ad,'*  said 

'[^ 

Ihc  oilier  cliai)   to   me.      '•  Those   'I'lirks   must   have 

i 

thouuht  the  fine  was  heliind  thini." 

(■(.ming  back  I'roni  the  Dardanelles,  a  Liold-stripe 

W 

sent  for  me  and  asked  me  whether  I  thouuht  there 
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were  other  ex-navy  gunners  in  the  States  who  would 
serve  with  the  French.  I  told  him  the  country  was 
I'lill  of  n(.o(i  ounners,  and  he  wanted  me  to  write  to 
all  I  km  w  and  ^et  them  to  come  over.  He  did  not 
mean  by  this,  and  neither  do  T,  thai  lliere  were  not 
Udod  mmners  in  the  French  Xavy,  because  there 
were  lots  ol  them.  IJut  you  can  ne\er  have  too 
many  handv  boys  with  the  jiuns,  and  lie  was  very 
anxious  for  me  to  ^el  all  I  could.  I  had  no  way  of 
reachinir  the  ex-garbies  whom  I  did  know,  so  T  had 
to  pass  on  this  opportunitx'  to  recruit  b\-  mail. 

While  we  were  in  Hest  1  Ljot  permission  to  go 
aboard  a  submarine,  and  a  petty  oflicer  showed  me 
round.  This  was  the  first  time  I  was  in  liie  interior 
of  a  sub.,  and  I  tohl  the  officer  that  I  would  like  to 
take  a  spin  in  the  tub  myself.  lie  introduced  me 
to  the  commander,  but  t'e  petty  ollicer  said  he  did 
not  think  they  would  let  nie  stay  aboard.  I  showed 
the  commander  my  passport  and  talked  to  him  for  a 
while,  and  he  said  he  would  take  me  on  their  prac- 
tice eruisL-  two  days  later  if  the  Old  Man  gave  nie 
written  permission. 
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So  I  li.)t-l'o()lt.(i  il  Ij.ick  to  the  Cdssdrd,  and  wliile 
I  did  not  promise  tluit  I  would  m-t  ativ  Amirican 
mmiicis  for  liim  in  txclianuc  for  the  written  pei  mis- 
sion, he  was  free  to  think  tliat  if  he  wanted  t>.  It 
seems  as  thoiiuli  he  did  take  it  that  wa\',  for  h<  uave 
me  a  note  to  the  snh.  commander  and  sent  him  an- 
other note  h\-  iiK'sscnnvr.  I  wanted  Mnrrav  to  l;o 
also,  hilt  the  Ohl  Man  said  «»nc  was  (.'Jioiiuh. 

So,  two  days  later,  [  went  aboard  in  the  mornin" 
and  had  breakfast  with  the  snh.  crew  and  a  uood 
breakfast  it  wav  too.  After  breakfast  they  took 
statii»ns.  and  the  commander  went  u|)  on  the  struc- 
ture amidships,  wjiicli  was  just  under  the  conniiiLf- 
tower,  and  T  sciuatted  down  on  the  deck  beneath  the 
structure. 

'I'hen  the  l,^•ls  engines  started  up  and  made  an 
awful  racket  and  shook  the  old  tub  from  stem  to 
stern.  1  could  tell  that  we  had  cut  loose  from  the 
dock  and  were  moviny.  After  a  while  they  shut 
«'fl'  the  uas  enn-ines  and  started  the  motors,  and  we 
beuan  to  submerge.  When  we  were  all  the  way 
under  I  looked  through  tlie  periscope  and  saw  a 
Dutch  merchantman.  We  stayed  under  about  half 
an  hour,  and  then  came  back  to  the  surface.  One 
•  >f  the  irarbies  told  me  later  that  this  ,ame  sub. 
had  gone  out  of  control  a  few  weeks  before  and  kept 
diving  and  diving  until  she  struck  bottom.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  fathoms  down  it  was,  but  it  was 
farther  than  any  eonnnander  would  tiike  a  .sub.  if  he 
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(ould  liclp  It.  'I'lii^  uarln  said  llu'v  could  hear  the 
l.l.ilrs  (  raekiim,  and  it  was  a  wonder  that  they  (hd 
i)(tl  cruiiiiile  up  Iroiii  tlic  pr(ssure.  l)ul  she  weathered 
it,  pressure'  button  and  all,  and  in  a  (piarler  of  an 
hoiu-  was  on  the  surface.  While  on  the  surface  they 
siuhted  suioke,  suhinciiicd  auairi,  and  soon  o\ci-  tlie 
hori/on  came  eiizht  battleships,  escorted  by  Zepps 
and  destro><.rs. 

They  tested  their  tubes  before  lhe\-  ijot  in  raniie. 
Finally  they  let  l^o.  The  first  shot  missed,  but  after 
that  the\-  1^0!  into  it  uood,  an<i  the  yarby  said  all 
\()u  eoidd  hear  was  the  knocking  of  the  detonated 
Liun-coltoi). 

About  live  minutes  later  the\'  sighted  (i\e  de- 
stroyers, two  on  each  bow,  and  one  <lead  ahead. 
The  sub.  steered  in  at  riuht-anule  /.ij^/aLZs,  and  the 
deslro.wrs  stayed  with  their  con\o>.  'I'he  sub, 
launched  two  torpedoes  at  less  than  a  mile  before 
di\inu  to  !iet  a\va>'  from  the  destroyers,  and  the 
tiarby  said  at  least  one  of  them  was  hit.  These  ships 
iiuist  ha\e  been  some  of  the  lueky  ones  that  came 
down  from  the  North  Sea.  The  izarby  said  he 
thouu'ht  the>'  were  off  the  Dutch  coast  at  the  time, 
but  he  was  not  sure. 

Hut  this  cruise  that  I  was  on  was  only  a  practice 
cruise,  and  we  did  not  meet  with  any  cxeitcment  in 
the  short  time  that  we  were  out. 
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(  IIAI'I  KH  XI 

\i   nil   i>\ui»\\ii,i,t;s 

Willi. I.  wc  were  in  Hi(  st.  ;ilt.  v  the  s(  (diul  hi|)  to  the 
I)ar(l:iiullc's,  the  A.  \-  11.  liiu  r  Kmisun.  out  of  Haiti- 
more— since  torpedo,  ,1  ;,T„I  Ihc  Hcitisli  tniinp  WcJ- 
bcck  Ilitll  wcic  lyiiin  in  il,,.  linrlM.iir.  'lUvw  were 
nian\  .\  iiu  ricaiis  in  the  crews  (.)'  e;i  !i  vessel,  and  I 
went  to  the  ('()imnarid;in(  ol'  tli(  poi  nd  asked  him 
if  we  ((.nld  !ia\e  :i  haseli.dl  iiaiiie  mi  the  drill  uroimd. 

!!(  had  heard  alx.iit  l)asehal|  just  heard  ahoiif 
it — and  he  had  the  same  idea  ..j'  it  as  a  sport  that  the 
avcrnire  I''renehman  'jvl^.  lie  slid  lie  u,,nl(l  Ix-  ola.l 
to  ohliue.  1„||  did  no!  I  think  it  was  to,,  danuerous  a 
"^port  tor  him  to  -ii\e  l.i>  -  I'^ieja!  sr.n"tinri  to?  The 
men  used  masks  and  pads  and  lartje  eluhs.  he  under- 
-sLood,  and  threw   jiard  halls  at  one  another. 

r  told  him  that  hasehall  was  such  a  i-cntle  sport 
tliat  the  old  folks-  JH.mes  in  the  States  all  had  teams, 
and  (hat  they  even  |)layed  it  indoors,  and  that  most 
people  thouo-ht  (hat  hasehall  was  the  reason  Ameri- 
cans were  so  .ijentle  and  lamhlike.  IJe  said  he  had 
not  heard  we  were  ,,„iie  as  harmless  as  I  made  ont. 
Hut  he  gave  in  when  T  asked  him  wliether  he  did  not 
think  feneing  was  more  dangerous  than  baseball,  and 
explained  the  game  to  him  somewhat. 
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So  \v<'  laid  (lilt  a  (liaiiiond  ori  llu    p  iiadc  m-outid, 
ill)  rocks  for  I  Ik    Im  >( 


and  a   sliin  s  ski 


ll.t 


tor  tlic 


li"iiic   plate,      'riicii    llic    p'rcndi   yot    into   it    and   ar- 
raiiucd  a  pi-onrammc  of  races,  and  a   l'(  luinif  niatdi 


l)Ct 


wccn  one  of  their  men  aru 


d  a   ( 


■  rnnan   pi'isorn f. 


Tlir  crew  of  thr  K(i})S(iii  pracLised  early  cnc  niorniiiu, 
and  had  |)i(k<ts  (Uit  sd  that  no  one  fould  >^cr  tliciii  at 
work.  !)iil  llic  H'l//. (■</,•  //(///  nun  njAy  j»la\cd  catch 
on  deck. 


We   had  a  tine  (ia\    for  the   u..iiic,   and 


ics,       soldu  r 


a   niixed 


Lrarl)ies, 


crowd      out  —French,      ci\v 

prisoners,  the  crews  t>\'  (lie  two  ships,  and  Lord 
knows  what.  Thcx'  wanted  nie  to  uni|)irc.  l)iit  I  was 
too  modest  I  So  Dow.  the  first  male  of  the  Kuiisitii, 
was  made  timi)ire.  He  was  manaL;er  of  his  team, 
Ino,  hut  the  ]VcJf)C(l:  Hall  nun  were  ^'ood  s])orts  and 
let   it  uo  at  that. 

It  was  an  awful  ualiic.  I  do  not  think  that 
anybody  knew  wjiat  i\.c  .^ore  was,  or  how  man\-  inn- 
ings they  played,  hut  after  a  time  almost  ever>  l)od\- 
admitted  that  the  Kaiisan  team  had  won. 

Then  they  had  the  fencintr  which  excited  the 
I-"renchmen  very  much,  and  I  must  say  they  are  good 
sjiorts.  because  the  (.ernian  put  it  all  o\er  their  man, 
and   they  did  not  protest  at  all,   but  ai)i)lauded   tlie 


derinan  and 
store. 


gave  him  cigarettes  enough  to  stock  a 


After    that    came    the    1 


)ig    event.     One    of    the 


:ansan's  crew  was  Shorty  Mitchell,  fro-  .  Fairfield, 
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Maine — the  Mime  man  who  slnp[)e(l  on  the  \"irffiiiinv 
with  us — and  he  was  said  to  have  been  hirht-weight 
(•hami)io:i  of  the  State  at  one  time.  The  Wclbcck 
Ildll  chap  was  a  hid  named  Mike  Sweeney.  T  do 
not  know  wheie  he  came  Irom.  l)ul  he  was  a  jjoixi 
man  with  hi^  lists.  And  the  \)\iX  excnt  w;is  a  Hnht 
between  these  two.  Dow  got  it  \i[)  and  refereed  the 
bout. 

All  during  the  serap  there  was  a  six-l'oot  Kanaka 
<.)r  Hawaiian  from  the  Kansaii  who  kept  shouting 
things  at  Dow  and  getting  closer  all  the  time  to  the 
ring.  Xow  .  Dow  was  a  little  t'ellov^ .  and  he  had  a 
tough  bunch  to  handle.  Hut  he  was  game,  if  ever 
there  was  a  game  man.  He  always  carried  a  rawhide 
whip  with  him.  and  when  this  Kanaka  jumped  into 
the  ring  and  swore  at  him  Dow  let  him  have  the  wiiip 
right  across  the  face.  Some  more  men  got  into  the 
ring  about  this  time,  and  there  was  a  riot  for  a  w hile, 
with  I^ow  cutt'nu-  and  slashing  right  and  left. 
Finally,  he  liot  the  ring  cleared,  but  Mitchell  and 
Sweene>  were  not  in  sight.  1  guess  they  had  had 
enough. 

So  the  Kanaka  climbed  back  into  the  ring  and 
challenged  anybody  there  to  a  flight  to  a  linish.  bare 
fists  or  gloves,  lie  certainly  was  a  biuly  boy,  if 
ever  there  was  one.  Nobody  took  hin\  up,  and  he 
kept  laughing  at  the  audience,  and  calling  them  yel- 
low, and  swearing  at  them  generally.  T  am  not 
savin"  I  offered  to  tight  him.  but  soniebodv  would 
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h;nc  had  tt) — maybe  it  inis^ht  ha\c  been  me — if  Dow 
had  not  thrown  dcnvn  his  w^hip  and  put  on  the  gloves. 
The  Kanaka  was  so  ghid  to  get  a  crack  at  Dow  he 
( Duld  liardly  wait  to  have  the  gloves  laced  on  him. 

Then  ihcy  went  to  it,  and  I  wish  you  could  ha\e 
^ccn  the  beating  that  black  boy  took.  Dow  jusl 
pasted  hiui  al!  o\er  the  place.  He  wonld  get  inside 
the  Kanaka's  guard  and  put  away  a  few  body  blows, 
;ind  then  out  again,  lca\ing  a  few  on  the  iaw  as 
s(unenirs  as  he  wen':. 

!t  looked  funny,  though,  for  Dow  and  the 
Kanaka  stacked  up  like  Mutt  and  .left'  for  si/e.  The 
i)lack  l)()y  was  bleeding  like  a  tuck  pig  at  the  mouth 
and  nose,  but  he  would  not  yell  "  Enough  I  ""  and 
Di  \v  finally  rocked  him  to  skej)  wilh  a  pile  (lri\ei'  on 
the  chin.  I  ne\er  saw  a  prettier  light,  because  tlu- 
black  l)oy  was  no  clown  with  his  fists  himself.  Rut 
Dow  was  certainly  a  great  little  scrapper  and  a  tine 
sport. 

Also,  while  we  were  in  dry  dock  at  Brest,  T  went 
iboard  the  Frnncc  /T.  one  of  the  eight  hosjjital  ships 
that  went  to  and  iVo  bitween  Salonica  and  'I'unis. 
'I'he  sliip  was  fitted  u[)  to  (an\-  about  in!ie  hundred 
patients,  and  I  never  saw  a  better  equipped  hospital 
ajiywhcre — X-ray  apparatus  and  glass  tubes  and 
l)ull)    everywhere, 

'I'he  saloon  deck  and  'he  dining  saloon  were  filled 
with  white  beds,  and  tl  e  lower  decks  were  fitted  up 

\Mth  l)ertl;-.     The  staterooms— all  white— were  filled 
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with    siirfTical    drcssinj-s,    supplies    and    clothinjr    of 
various  kinds. 

There  is  a  priest  aboard  eacli  of  the  hospital  ships,  ' 
and  a    piekcd   staff  of  doetors   and    nurses.      W'jicn 
pnticnts  airivc  on  board,  tl  -ir  knapsaeks  are  taken 
from  theni  and  stored  on  deek  so  that  there  will  not 
be   any    danger   of    infeetion    below    in    the    \vards. 
Then  a  little  eard  is  pinned  on  each  man's  bed  coat, 
telling  where  he  is  wounded  or  what  disease  he  lias. 
Those  who  enn  walk,  e\en  on  crutches,  are  allowed  on 
deck  as  niu.h  as  they  i)lease  in  fair  weather,  and  they 
gather  around  on   the  forecastle  deck  or  amidships, 
out  of  the  wind,  and  compare  wounds  and  talk  symp- 
toms just  like  any  other  batch  of  sanatorium  patients. 
Each   man   has    his   own    water-bottle   and   drinking 
cup. 

Of  course,  some  of  them  die  at  sea,  and  these  are 
rolled  up  in  a  tarpaulin,  sewed,  weighted- then,  over 
the  side,  after  the  priest  has  read  the  service.  I 
guess  it  is  good  for  the  patients  who  can  walk  to  be 
out  in  the  air  on  deck,  but  I  wondered  what  the  lads 
on  crutches  would  do  in  a  hea\y  sea.  It  must  take 
some  hobbling  to  keep  up. 

I  made  twelve  trips  to  tlie  Dardanelles  in  all, 
the  Cafisord  acting  generally  a.s  convoy  to  troop  ships ;' 
but  one  trip  was  much  like  anotlier,  and  I  cannot 
remember  all  the  details,  so  I  will  crive  only  certain 
incidents  of  the  voyages  tliat  you  might  find  inter- 
esting.    We  never  put  info  the  Dardanelles  without 
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beinj;^  under  fire— but  besides  sayin<f  so.  what  is  there 
to  write  about  in  that?  It  was  intcrestinfr  enough  at 
the  time,  thouifh,  you  can  take  it  from  Uic  ! 

Coniinu  up  to  '•  V  "  Ikach  on  our  third  tri})  to 
the  Dardanelles,  the  weather  was  a^  nasty  a«-  any  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  rain  was  sweeping  along  in 
sheets— great  big  drops,  and  driven  })y  the  wind  in 
regular  AolKys.  Ynu  could  see  the  wind  eoining, 
b\'  the  line  of  white  against  a  swell  where  the  drops 
hit. 

As  we  rounded  the  point  the  seas  got  ehoppier, 
and  there  were  eross-eunents  bueking  the  ship  from 
every  angle,  it  seemed.  You  eould  not  see  two 
hundred  yards  away,  the  rain  was  so  thick,  and  the 
eombcrs  were  breaking  over  oiu-  bows  three  a  minute. 
'I'he  eoast  here  is  pretty  dangerous,  so  we  went  in 
very  slowly,  and  had  the  sounding-line  going  until 
its  whir-r-r-r  sounded  louder  than  a  niaehine-gun  in 
action. 

I  was  on  the  starboard  bow  at  the  time,  and  had 
turned  to  watch  some  garbies  poking  at  the  scuppers 
to  drain  the  water  off  the  dcek.  But  the  seuppers 
had  been  plugged,  and  they  were  having  a  hard  time 
of  it.  The  ofliccr  on  the  bridge,  in  oilskins,  was 
walking  uf)  and  down,  wiping  off  the  business  end 
of  h.is  telescope,  and  trying  to  dodge  the  rain.  All 
of  the  garbies  but  one  left  the  seuppers  on  the  star- 
board side  and  started  across  dceks  to  port.  Tiie 
other   cha})   kept  on    fooling   around    the   scuppers. 
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Then  I  saw  a  luu.  \va\e  co  ,  for  iis.  jn^t  off  the 
slarl)oar(l  bow,  and  I  ffrabht  .  hold  of  a  stanc  hion  and 
took  a  deep  breath  and  hehl  on.  When  iii\-  head 
showed  abo\c  water  again  tlie  other  end  of  the  \\a\( 
was  just  passing  over  the  phue  where  the  garbles  had 
been,  and  the  officer  was  shouting:  "  I'n  hoinnie  a 
hi  nicr !  "  lie  shouted  before  tlie  man  really  was 
o\erl)oard  because  he  saw  tliat  the  wa\e  would  get 
him. 

I  rushed  to  the  port  bow  and  looked  liiick,  for  the 
wa\e  had  carried  him  clear  across  the  decks,  and  saw 
the  poor  lad  in  the  water  trying  to  fend  himself  ofT' 
from  the  ship's  side,  lint  it  was  no  go,  and  tlie  port 
propeller  blades  just  car\ed  him  into  bits. 

( >n  (.ur  homeward  \oyage  we  recei\ed  word 
again,  1)\  wiieless,  thai  there  were  Zeppelins  at  sea. 
\\c  did  not  belie^■e  this,  and  it  pr(t\ed  to  be  untrue. 
But  there  were  other  stories,  and  taller  ones,  told 
Us  by  one  of  the  wireless  operators  that  some  of  the 
garbies  belie\ed.  This  cliap  was  the  real  original 
I^u'on  Muncliaiistii  wluii  it  (  aiiic  to  yarning,  and  for 
a  while  he  had  me  going,  too.  He  would  whisfjcr 
some  startling  tale  to  us  and  niak<,'  iis  promise  not 
to  tell,  as  he  had  ])i(ked  it  from  some  otiier  ship's 
message,  and  the  Old  Man  would  spread-eagle  him 
if  he  f(tmul  it  out.  Thc\  probably  woiild  ha\e 
logged  him,  at  that,  if  llu  \  had  known  he  was  filling 
Us  I'ull  of  wind  tlie  wa,v  he  did. 

Jle  toM   me  oiu'  time  that   llenrv  I'ord  had  in- 
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vented  soiuethinii  or  other  for  loeating  subs,  miles 
ii\v;iy.  and  also  another  deviee  that  woidd  di'aw  the 
suh.  ritiht  up  to  it  and  swallow  it  wlutle.  lie  had  a 
1(!l  of  other  yarns  that  I  cannot  reuiend)er.  l)ut  1 
(lid  not  believe  him  because  I  ^aw  lie  was  piekiny  out 
cLitain  men  to  tell  eertain  varus  to — that  is,  spin- 
uinu  them  where  they  would  be  more  sure  oi'  beinu' 
believed,   and   not  just   spiuninu'   them   anywhere. 

So  I  i>()t  pretty  tired  of  his  stutf'  after  a  while, 
ind  when  we  put  out  fi'oui  Hrest.  on  thr  fourth 
\()yaife,  ]  uot  this  fellow  on  deck  in  rouuii  weather, 
ind  bcuan  talkint>-  to  him  about  the  chap  who  had 
•rone  overboard  the  time  beb)re  and  had  been  cut 
up  by  the  propeller.  I  pretended  that,  of  coiu-se, 
he  knew  all  al)out  it  that  the  Old  Man  had  iiad  thi> 
i>arb\  pushed  o\erboard  because  he  was  too  free 
with  his  luouth.  But  Miis  did  not  sceui  to  do  any 
yood.  ^o  I  iiad  to  think  up  another  wa>-. 

When  we  were  out  two  days  1  got  hold  of  our 
prize  liar  auain.  T  reasoned  that  he  would  be  super- 
stitious, and  I  was  ri.uht.  I  said  that,  of  course,  he 
knew  that  a  shii)  eo'ukl  not  draw  near  Cape  Ilelles 
and  get  away  again  unless  at  least  one  man  was  lost, 
or  tliat.  if  it  did  get  away,  there  would  be  many 
casualties  aboard.  I  said  it  had  alwa\s  been  that 
way,  and  claimed  that  the  Old  Man  hv:\  pushed 
the  garby  overboard  because  sonicone  had  to  go.  I 
Naid  on  our  other  trips  no  one  had  been  saeriticed, 
and  that  was  the  reason  we  had  suffered  ho  nuieh. 
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and  LiuiL  (,lu-  Old  Man  had  been  taken  to  task  by  the 
I'^rencli  Minister  of  the  Navy.  1  lold  hiin  that  the 
OhI  Man  would  pick  on  whatt-vcr  yarhy  he  thought 
lie  could  best  spare. 

That  was  all  I  had  to  tell  hiui.  l^ither  he 
thought  the  Old  Man  knew  of  his  yarnin<r,  or  else 
he  did  not  think  himself  of  nmch  aecount,  for  he 
disappeared  that  very  wateh,  and  we  did  not  see  him 
•iirain  until  we  were  on  the  homeward  voyage,  and  a 
steward  happened  to  dig  int..  a  provision  hold. 
There  was  our  lying  friend  with  a  lifebelt  on,  an- 
other under  his  head,  and  the  bight  of  a  rope  round 
his  waist,  fast  asleep.  Why  he  had  the  rope  T  do 
not  know,  but  he  was  seared  to  death  and  thought 
we  were  going  to  chuck  him  overboard  at  once.  I 
think  he  must  have  told  the  officers  everything  be- 
cause I  noticed  them  looking  pretty  hard  iit  me— or, 
at  least,  I  thought  I  did:  maybe  it  was  my  con- 
science, if  I  may  brag  of  having  one— and  I  thought 
one  of  our  lieutenants  was  just  about  to  grui  at  me 
several  times,  but  we  never  heard  any  more  about 
it,  or  any  more  yarns  from  our  wireless  friend. 

The  fourth  voyage  was  pretty  i-ougli,  too.  The 
old  girl  would  stick  her  nose  into  the  seas,  and  many 
times  I  thought  she  would  forget  to  come  uj).  We 
had  a  lot  of  sand  piled  up  against  the  wlieelhouse, 
and  after  we  dived  pretty  deep  one  time,  and  bucked 
out  slowly,  there  was  not  a  grain  of  sand  left.  It 
looked  as  if  the  sea  was  just  kidding  us,  for  we  were 
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alniu.st  into  (iuitl  water,  and  here  it  had  ju.sL  taken 
line  sea  aboard  to  il<  an  up  the  sand  we  had  earried 
a!l  the  way   tVom   Hi'est. 

Durinu'  ihe  whole  \oyage  you  cttuld  not  get  near 
tlie  ualley,  whieh  was  where  our  wireless  friend  hung 
out  when  he  eould.  The  pans  and  dixies  on  the  wall 
>tood  straight  out  wlu  n  the  sliip  pitched,  and  several 
heavy  ones  came  down  on  a  cook's  head  while  he  was 
sitting  under  them  during  a  very  heavy  sea.  That 
made  him  superstitious,  too,  and  he  disappea/ed  and 
was  not  found  for  Invo  days.  But  he  was  a  landsman 
and  not  used  to  heavy  weather. 

When  we  got  to  the  (.alliiioli  I'eninsula  the  fifth 
time  our  battle  fleet  and  transports  lay  off  the  Strait-. 
\Vv  could  not  reach  the  little  harbour  on  the  Turkish 
coast,  but  the  whole  fleet  felt  happy  and  fairly  con- 
fident of  victory.     We  lay  off  C'ai)e  llclles,  and  it 
was  there  we  received  the  ne\s  ^  that  submarines  were 
Iving  round  Gibraltar.     Then  they  were  reported  oil" 
Malta.     We  got  the  news  from  British  trawlers  and 
transports.     Our   c^fn  ers   said   the   subs,    could   not 
reach  tlie  Dardanelles  without  putting  in  somewhere 
for  a  fresh  supply  of  fuel,  and  that  the  Allied  fleets 
were  on  the  look-out  at  every  place  where  the  subs, 
might  try   to  put  in.     But  they  got  there  just  the 

same. 

Then     the     British     super-dreadnought     Queen 

Elizabeth,   "The  Terror  of  the  Turks,"  came  in. 

She  left  England  >vith  a  whole  fleet  of  cruisers  and 
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(lestroyris.    and    all    the    I.iiiieys   said:    "  Slif"Il    net 
tliroiiiili.     XolliiiiM  will  slop  her."" 

One  (.f  tiic   hoys  alx.ard   her  lold   me  ie   h:-d   no 
idea   the   Dardanelles  would   he  as  iiot   a   place  as  he 
l'"und  it  was.      •■  IJiin.e/'  he  said.  ••  what  with  (h.du-- 
iny  shells  and  suhmariiies.  you  cawirt  "elp  hut  run  on 
to  a   hloouun"   mine  I      Hi  don't   uund   tellin'   \.)u,"" 
lie   said,    ••  that    Ili    was   scared   cold    at    first.      And 
then  Hi  third<s  of  what  "Oly  .[oe  (the  ehaplain]  told 
Us   one   serviee.     'Ilin    times   of   dyn<rcr   look    Imp- 
wards,'  "e  says.     So  Hi  looks  hu])wards.  and.  hlime, 
hit"  there  wasn't  a  hall\    'plane  a-droppin"  homhs  hon 
us!      "What    price    hupward    looks,    "Oly    .Joe.^  '    I 
sings  out.  hut  he  weren't  nowheres  near,     lilarst  me, 
there  weren't  nowhere  you  could  look  without  doin" 
yer  l)h)oniin*  he\c  a  dirty  trick." 

Wlitn  the  Qincii  FJizahcth  entered  the  Dar- 
danelles the  Turkish  batteries  on  both  shores  opened 
riyht  on  her.  'I'hey  had  ideal  i)()siti()ns.  and  they 
were  han^riuo-  away  in  nrcat  style.  And  the  water 
was  simply  thick  with  imnes.  and.  for  all  anybody 
knew,  with  subs. 

^  et  the  old  Lizzie  just  sailed  riyiit  alonu'  with 
her  band  upon  the  main  deck  playinff,  •'  Everybody's 
Doinn  rt."  It  made  you  feel  siiixery  down  the 
s|)ine.  and.  belie\e  me,  they  got  a  ureat  hand  from 
the  whole  fleet. 

'riiey  sa\  her  Old  Man  told  the  boys  he  was  ooing 
to  drive  right  ahead,  and  that  if  th.e  sh.i.=  w.-.'^.nv.b 
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he  would  know  lluil  llic  enemy  was  soiiicwIktc  in  the 
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Will,    Ihtv    were 
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,liuk  until  the 


last  minute,  liiough.  and  these  who  went  up,  went 
up  with  the  rit^ht  spirit. 
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downhearted 
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And    thev    were    not, 


K\-  would 
either.  They  did  n..t  hrau  when  they  uave  the 
Turks  beans,  and  thev  did  n..l  uroueli  ulien  they  saw 
that  their  Ked  Cajis  had  u.ade  uustakes.  Their 
uK.tt..  was,  --Try  Auain.*"  and  they  tried  day  after 
day.  I  do  not  kn..w  uuieli  about  the  history  «'l' 
:ni"uies.  but  I  do  n..t  believe  there  ever  was  an  army 
like  that  of  the  Allies  in  the  (iaUipoli  eampaijrn.  and 
1  ,lo  net  think  anv  other  army  eould  have  done  what 
liny  did.  I  take  otV  my  hat  to  the  British  Armv 
and  Navv  after  tliat. 

It  was  hotter  than  I  have  ever  known  it  to  be 
elsewhere,  and  there  was  no  water  for  the  boys  ashore 
but  what  the  navy  brouyiit  to  them-sometnnes  a 
pir'  a  day,  and  often  none  at  all.  The  Turks  had 
positions  that  ycni  c-ould  not  expeet  any  army  to  take  ; 
were  well  supplied  uith  auuuunition,  and  were  used 
to  the  country  and  elimate.  Most  of  the  British 
Army  were  yreen  troops.     It  was  the  Anzaes'  tirst 

campaign. 

They  were  wonderfvd  boys,  those  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders.  Cu'eat  big  men,  all  of  them,  and 
finelv  built,  and  they  fought  like  devils.  It  was 
iKuui-to-hand  work  half  the  time;  hardly  any  sleep, 
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'■'•  unld-,  scincli,,,,  n..  lond.  'Jl,,  y  inadc  a  mark 
tliciv  at  {.alliiicli  thai  the  uo.ld  will  have  logo  s<.mc 
U>  heal. 

Our  hoys  ucc  oii  the  j..h,  Inn.  \\\  hi  Id  our 
part  ..I'  the  works  until  the  time  eaiiie  tor  everyhody 
lo  (|uit,  and  it  was  ik,  pi.riie.  Tlic  l^'n  rich  should 
be  wry  \nn\u\  oj"  tJic  work  their  na\y  did  in  the 
Dardanelles. 

On  our  sixth  trip  T  saw  11. M.S.  Coliatli  gel  il. 
She  was  .struck  fliree  times  by  torpedoes  and  tlwr, 
shelled.  The  men  were  tionnderinn-  in  the  water  w.ui 
shrapnel  eutting  Ihe  waves  all  round  then..  Only  a 
hundred  odd  (»f  lu'r  crew  were  sa\ed. 

One  day  od'  (ape  Ilelles.  (luring  „„,.  seventh 
-pdl  at  tlie  Dardanelles,  we  sighted  a  sub.  periseope 
just  about  dinner-time.  Tlie  Piiuvc  C;corge  and  a 
destroyer  sinj.ied  the  sub.  at  the  same  time?  and  the 
I'rnicc  (;((,rge  W[  n,,  two  rounds  before  the  periscope 
disappeared,  but  did  not  hit  tlie  mark.  Transports, 
battleships  and  cruisers  were  thick  around  there,  all 
at  anchor,  and  it  was  a  great  jdace  for  a  sul).  to  be. 

In  no  time  at  all  the  destroyers  breezed  out  with 
then-  tails  in  the  air,  throwing  a  smoke  screen  round 
the  larner  ships.  They  hunted  high  and  low  all  over 
the  spot  where  sjie  h;ul  been  sighted  and  all  around 
it,  thinking  to  ram  it  or  l)rinn-  it  to  the  s(M-faee  so  we 
eouid  take  a  crack  at  it.  All  the  rest  of  the  fleet- 
battleships  and  transports  -weighed  anchor  at  onee 
and  steamed  ahead  at  full  >peed. 
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It  was  a  uiral  siulit.  Any  new  ship  couiinu;  up 
would  ha\c-  Uu.ukIiI  thiit  Hie  Hiilisli  and  French 
navies  had  none  cra/.y.  W.  did  n'>L  haw  any  lived 
course,  WuL  were  steaming  as  last  as  wo  (o\ild  in  <  ircles 
and  hair  circles,  and  dashinu  madly  I'n.m  port  I.,  star- 
bourd.  We  were  not  soini;  l"  allow  that  suh.  to 
jret  a  straiuht  shot  at  us,  l)ut  we  almost  ranuned  our- 
selves doing  it.  It  was  a  case  of  chase-lail  for  every 
vhip  in  the  fleet. 

!?ut  the  sub.  did  not  show  itself  auain  that  day, 
;,nd  we  anciiored  again.  That  night,  while  the 
destroyers  were  around  the  ships,  we  slii)pe(l  om- 
cables  and  patrolled  the  coast  along  the  Australian 
position  at  (iaba  Tepc,  but  we  did  not  anchor. 

The  following  day  the  Alhion  went  ashore  in  the 
fog,  south  of  Ciaba  Tei)e,  and  as  soon  as  the  fog 
lifted  the  Turks  let  loose  and  ga\e  il  to  her  hot.  A 
Turkish  ship  came  u|)  and,  with  any  kind  of  gunnery, 
could  have  raked  her  fore  and  aft,  but  the  Turks 
must  have  been  pretty  shy  of  gun  sense,  for  they  only 
got  in  one  hit  before  they  were  driven  off  by  II. M.S. 
ranopus,  which  has  made  such  a  line  record  in  this 

war. 

Then  the  Canojuis  [niWcd  in  close  to  the  Albion, 
got  a  wire  hawser  aboard,  and  attempted  to  tow  her 
out  under  a  heavy  tire,  but  as  soon  as  she  started 
pulling  the  cable  snapped.  The  crew  of  the  Alhicm 
were  ordered  aft,  and  jumped  upon  the  quarter  deck 
to  trv  to  shift  t!ie  bow  off  the  bank.     At  the  same 
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ti.Mctlu  Ion  hnut  ami  thr  tnrr  C-iru-h  iruns  opened 
"':•■'  '"''  'i''--'llu.  Turkish  jM.siUons,  (..  lighten  the 
nIhP  .•..Ml  sh.lt  her  l.y  the  .■on,-.,ssions  of  H,  ...ns. 
I""!-  M  loiiir  time  they  coiil.l  imi  j.u.lov  her.  Then 
">'■  r.,m./;„,v  oot  another  hawser  al.nnrd,  and  with 
^nns  uoM.ir  ami  (he  <r.u  .i.nnjMno-  and  tl,rr..o/,.v 

['"•I'ML-Mhe  old  .|//„o,Minally  s|,d  nir,  an.lholh  ships 

»>;H-ked    mio    ,Kcp    uatcr    with    lilth.    ham,    do,U'    to 

either.      I  h,„  thcv  leturned  lo  (heir  old  anchora-es. 

M   (  -ipr   llclles  everyone  uas  wide  awake       We 

were  all  on  the  look-out  lor  .ul.s..  ami  von  eonid  nol 
hnd  one  man  nappini:.  A„n  thing  at  all  passed  lor 
a  penseope-tins,  barrels,  spars.  Dea.l  horses  yener- 
all.v  iioat  ,n  the  wafer  with  one  loot  stiekinn-  „p  an<l 
we  crave  the  alar.,,  „.any  a  tin.e  when  it  was  ordv 
son.eold  nau  on  his  way  to  Daw  .fones\  [.oeker  ' 
On  th..  r..s.s.;v/the()ld  Man  posted  a  reward  of 

'•'^y  '•••'''-  tor  the  lirst  n.an  wlH,  sighted  a  periseope. 

"">   wa.   a    nood    idea,    hut.    believe   n.e.    he   would 

Have  ha<l  trouble  in  .uaking  the  award,  for  every  u,.,n 

on  the  sh.p  would  be  sure  to  see  it  at  the  sa.ne  ti.ue 
\Nc'  were  all  on  deek  all  the  tin.e.  Kaehn.an  lek 
Mire  he  wo.dd  be  the  n.an  to  get  the  reward  The 
U-pounders  were  loaded  and  ready  for  aefun  at  a 
second  s  notic-e.  But  the  reward  was  never  elain.ed. 
Durmg  our  eighth  trip  off  C-ipe  Ilelles  T  was 
anndsh.ps  in  the  galley  when  I  heard  our  two 
U-pounders  go  off  aln.ost  at  the  san.c  tin.e.  Everv- 
hody  ran  lor  his  station.     Goinn-  ■-.  H.:>  -...u-    i     .   1 

i-    -•••      •■itiiii    iiC  (  K   to 
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iiiv  twnct  ;i  iii;in  tuld  iii<  il  \\:is  ;i  suit,  on  the  port 
Im»w,  but  I  "Illy  (auylil  ;i  glimpse  of  the  little  whirl- 
pool where  her  periseope  siilmniiit  il.  I  'io  iiol  ki 
uliv   siie  (lid    not    I«  I    loosf   a    torpedo    at    us. 


low 
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ollieers  said  she  was  Ir.viim  to  make  tlu'  culiaiice  to 
the  Dardanelles,  and  -ame  up  hlind  muioiil;  the  ships 
and  was  seared  oil'  1)>  our  «uns,  Imt  I  Ihouiihl  wr  had 
just  escaped  ii\  thr  -kin  of  dim-  t<(lli.  Later,  our 
destroyers  claimed  to  have  sit!ht(  <1  Ik  r  otV  (ial)a  Tepe. 
It  was  pi<)l)al)l,\  the  same  suh.  thai  launched  a 
toipedoat  II. M.S.  \'('ii^C(iiU(\  !)ul  missed  her.  The 
\'c>im'ancc  was  (  ruisinu  al  the  time. 

At  noon  we  were  at  mess  when  one  of  thi  hoys 
veiled,  ■' SIk 's  hit.""  and  we  all  nislied  on  deck. 
There  was  the  British  ship  TriiDtiph  torpedoid  and 
listinir  to  starl>oard.  She  was  ready  to  turn  over  in  a 
lew  minutes.  One  hatthship  is  not  siijjjxised  to  no 
lo  the  assistance  of  anollur  one  that  has  been  tor- 
pedoed, hecause  the  eiianees  are  the  suh.  is  still  in 
Ihe  nei,Li[hhourlio«»d,  1\  inu  t'<>r  the  second  ship  with 
another  torpedo.  Hut  oiu  of  the  Ihitish  trawlers 
went  to  the  assistance  of  Hie  Trimiiph  '<.  pick  up  the 
crew. 

We  (ould  see  the  crew  junipinjr  into  the  water. 
Tiien  we  hree/ed  out  towards  tlie  hori/on  full  speed 
ahead.  .Ml  about  the  Tnuinph  was  a  elond  ^^i  lilack 
smoke,  !)ut  wli<'n  we  looked  throuudi  the  <_;las^es  we 
could  sec  slic  was  iioxwi.  down.  Then  our  uuns 
hcuan  to  homhard  the  Turkish  positions,  and  1  had 
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to  'M  I)U.sy.  When  I  s;i\v  the  Tritniiph  ayain  she 
was  l)()lt()iii  ii|).  She  nmst  have  Hoated  upside  down 
lor  ahnosl  half  an  hour:  then  she  went  under  as 
though  there  were  someixxly  on  the  bottom  pulhng 
her. 

When  she  went  oin-  Old  Man  l)anoed  his  tele- 
seope  on  the  l)ri(Iue-raii,  and  swore  at  tlie  Iluns  and 
Turks  and  hroke  liis  teleseope  hiis  to  hit^.  About 
fifty  from  the  Triinn i>fi  we.e  lost. 

It  was  deeid'-d  that  tlie  phiee  was  t(^o  hot  for  us 
With  that  sub.  running  h)ose,  and  wlien  they  re- 
ported, that  afternoon,  that  she  was  making  her  way 
south  from  Gaba  Tepe  to  Cape  Ilelles,  all  of  the  fleet 
but  the  Miijcstir  got  luider  way,  and  the  Majestic 
was  the  on]\-  ship  left  ofT  tlie  Cape. 

'I'hey  said  the  Mnjcslir  was  then  the  oldest  of  the 
ships  in  that  eanipaign.  but  she  was  tlie  |)ride  of  the 
IJritish  fleet  just  the  same.  She  was  torpedoed  off 
Cape  Ilelks  later,  when  there  were  a  nund)er  of 
men-of-v.ar  off  the  Cape.  The  sea  was  erowded  with 
men.  swimming  and  drowning.  T  >aw  a  life-boat 
erowded  with  men  and  so  many  others  hanging  to  her 
tiiat  they  began  to  pull  her  under.  Of  their  own 
accord  the  men  in  the  water  let  go  to  save  ^hose  in 
the  boat.      Mo4  of  them  were  (h-owned. 

The  }fajcstic  listed  so  that  the  men  could  not 
stand  on  deck,  and  the  sides  were  covered  with  men 
hanging  on  to  roj)es,  and  not  knowing  whether  to 
jump  into  tile  st  a  or  not.      We  lowered  all  our  life- 
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Ix.at^  and  steam  laiinclics,  i\,m 

We  i)iekc<l  up  a  number  of  the  ( ;e\\  and  were  pretty 


1  so  did  the  other  shi[)- 
1 


dose  to  the  Majestic  when  she  went  down  like  a  rock. 
As  she  went  down  slic  turned  over,  and  a  L^arhy  ran 
jiloni:  her  side  to  the  ram  at  her  l)ow  and  jj^ot  on  it 
witliout  even  l)c:nn  wet.  A  boat  picked  him  up  ofT 
the  ram,  which  stuck  out  ol^  the  water  after  the  ship 
had  ceased  to  .settle. 

She  liad  torpedo  nets  on  her  sides,  and  many  of 
the  crew  were  unable  to  net  clear  of  the  nets,  and 
went  down  with  her.  Quite  a  lot  were  caurrht  below 
decks,  and  had  no  possible  .'hancc  to  escai)e.  There 
v.as  a  l)iu  explosion  as  she  went  under  jjrobably  the 
boil(  rs  ])urstinu-.  Thousands  of  troops  on  sliore  and 
thousands  of  sailors  on  the  ships  saw  the  final  i)lunffc, 
and  it  was  a  siLdit  t(.  remember.  When  the  ship 
started  to  iic  the  Old  Man  rushed  back  to  his  cabin, 
not  ihe  signal  b(K)k  and  destroyed  it.  Also,  he  saved 
the  lives  of  two  of  his  men. 

\\c  p:ave  dry  clothes  and  brandy  and  coffee  to  the 
Limeys  we  rescued,  and  tiiough  they  had  just  come 
through  something  pretty  tough  they  were  very  calm 
and  cool,  and  started  talking  right  away  about  what 
ships  they  would  probably  ])e  assigned  to  next. 
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WiiKN  we  uot  to  ••V  Ik-icli  ..„  n,y  next  trip  the 
weather  was  really  fine,  l)ut  it  did  not  please  ns  niiieh, 
lor  as  soon  as  ue  i.(,t  i„  ranire  the  enemy  batteries 
opened  upon  us.  and  the  shell  (ire  was  heavier  than 
any  we  had  been  in  before,  tliouirli  not  uiore  efFee- 
tive.  We  drew  in  on  a  briolit  morninir  about  half- 
past  five  or  six  with  our  convoy,  the  troopship  (Ikdii- 
p(tgnc  ahead  of  us.  and  i>oinu-  slowly,  soiuidinu'  all 
the  wa\-. 

At  this  part  of  the  shore  there  is  a  dock  about  a 
mile  ana  a  half  lonu.  runninir  back  into  the  country 
and  terminating  in  a  n.ad.  'riu-  Champa'^nc  was 
making  for  this  dock,  soundinir  as  she  -vent.  Sud- 
denly, when  <hv  was  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
shore.  I  saw  lier  swiui:  round  and  steer  in  a  cra/y 
fashion.  We  beyan  askinj.  each  other  what  the 
devil  was  the  uiatter  with  her.  but  we  learned  after- 
\\ards  that  her  rudder  had  been  torn  oft",  thouirh  we 
never  found  out  how.  nor  do  I  think  anyone  ever 
knew. 

'I'licn  she  went  aaround.  with  iier  stern  towards 
the  sj„,re.  and  listed  over  to  pi.rt.     Vou  could  see 
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different  articles  roUinii  out  and  down  the  side. 
Tlun  her  back  broke.  The  quarter-deek  was 
crowded  with  men  half  dressed,  with  lifebelts  on, 
junipinjT  over  the  side  or  climbing  down.  Tliere  was 
;in  explosion,  and  a  cloud  of  black  smoke  broke  over 
us.  and  for  a  while  I  thought  T  was  blinded. 

All  the  time  the  shells  were  raining  in  on  us  and 
on  the  Champagne.  When  T  could  see  again  I  saw 
the  men  on  the  Champagne  climbing  down  the  star- 
hoard,  or  shore  side.  One  chap  was  going  down, 
hand  over  hand,  along  a  stanchion,  when  an- 
other fellow  above  him  let  go  and  slid  right  down  on 
l)im.  The  first  man  fell  about  thirty  feet, 
hinding  in  the  water  with  his  neck  doubled  under 
him.  Our  lifeboats  and  launches  were  out  picking 
u[)  survivors. 

Those  who  got  safely  over  the  side  started  to  swim 
ashore,  but  when  they  had  gone  only  a  little  way 
they  found  they  could  wade  in.  When  the  water 
was  only  up  to  their  waists  they  came  upon  barbed 
wire  entanglements,  and  not  a  man  got  ashore  that 
way  but  was  scratched  and  clawed  and  mangled  hor- 
ri])ly.  Some  of  them  that  I  saw  afterwards  were 
just  shredded  along  the  sides  of  their  bodies  like 
coco-nuts.  A  great  many  of  them,  though,  were 
killed  by  shrapnel  while  they  were  in  the  water. 

On  board  the  Cassard  our  guns  had  been  liusy  all 
the  time,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  put  one 
enemy  battery  out  of  commission.  We  had  suf- 
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fcrcd  a  bit,  too.  bul  not  cnouuli  to  worry  us.  'riicre 
were  about  .'{.()()()  incri  on  the  ClKunpai^xc,  I  tliiuk. 
The  ship  was  just  ;i  mass  of  wreckairr. 

They  called  for  a  laiichr-'i  party  iVoin  the  CttssanL 
and  oHieers  asked  I'or  \<ih:nteers  I'or  trench  (hit\.  I 
was  not  very  keen  aixiut  yointi',  because  I  had  been 
in  trenches  at  Dixinude.  and  I  knew  how  pleasant 
they  were — but  I  volunteered,  and  so  did  Miu-ray. 
We  went  asliore  in  our  boats  uncJer  a  heavy  firo. 
Twche  men  were  killed  in  the  lifeboat  in  which  T 
was.      I  escaped  without  a  scratcli. 

A\  e  were  mustered  up  on  shore  and  \-olunteers 
were  called  for  for  sentry  (hity.  Murray  \olun- 
tcercd.  If  he  had  only  mmc  on  with  the  rest  of  us 
lie  miyht  have  come  throuofh.  After  a  sjiort  wait 
we  were  ui\en  the  order  to  advance.  The  iuiu-j  be- 
came lieavier  about  tJiis  time,  so  wc  went  at  the 
double.  We  had  not  ;,n)ne  \ery  far  l)efore  we  had  a 
gruesome  surjjrisc. 

The  front  line  was  running  over  what  appeared 
Lo  be  good  solid  ground  whei^.  they  broke  through 
and  fell  into  trenches  thirty  to  forty  feet  deep.  These 
trenches  had  been  (big.  covered  oxer  with  '^-inch 
boards  and  then  with  dirt,  and  were  regular  man- 
traps. SIuu'p  stakes  were  stiekinu  out  of  the  i)arapct 
and  parados,  and  at  the  l)ottom  were  more  slakes  and 
rocks  and  barbed  wire. 

We  were  advancing  with  bayonets  fixed  and  arms 
at  tlie  carry,  so,  when  the  first  line  fell,  and  some  of 
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tlie  sccKiul.  thf  l)ii\s  'if  the  third  line  caine  runnint!: 
lip.  ;incl  in  the  scniinhle  that  followed,  many  of  the 
chaps  in  the  tn^t  two  lines  weix  bayoneted  by  their 
comrades.  I  was  in  the  third  line,  but  I  was  lucky 
(iiDU^h  to  j)ull  uf)  ir)  time  and  did  not  fall  in.  ^'ou 
could  not  look  down  into  that  trench  after  vou  had 


seen   it  once;   it   was  too  sickenuiii". 
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ur  easua 
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we 


re  sent  !)ack  to  the  ship.      One  boat  was  sunk  b> 


;t  slid 


md  ail  the  men  were  lost. 


W 


e  remai 


ned  where  we  were,  seratehintr  out  shal- 


low trenches  for  oursehes,  findinti"  w  hat  natural  coxer 
there  was.  and  otherwise  ^ettinur  ready  for  the  niffht, 
which  was  near.  It  bcQan  to  rain  and  we  could 
hardly  keep  any  (ires  yoinif,  l)ecause  we  had  to  shel- 
hr  them  from  the  shore  side,  so  that  the  enem\' 
iiiiuht  not  spot  us.  and  the  wind  was  from  the  sea. 
U  was  certainly  miserable  that  nijiht. 

I''\cry  now  and  then  we  would  stand  by  to  repel 
an  attack,  whether  it  was  a  real  one  or  not,  and  we 
wtre  under  tire  all  the  time.  It  seemed  as  if  morn- 
liii;  would  ne\er  come.  The  sand  was  full  of  fleas — 
ureat  \)\ix  boys — and  they  were  as  i)ad  as  any  cooties 
I  have  ever  had  in  Dixmnde. 

'riie  mornintf  came  at  last,  and  I  was  detailed 
with  a  fatiuue  party  to  no  to  the  beach  where  wr  had 
landed  stores.  \\'lu!i  we  LTof  down  to  the  docks  I 
itiissdl  Murray  and  asked  where  he  was.  They  said 
lie  had  been  missing  from  his  post  not  more  than  a.n 
hour  from  the  time  we  started. 
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I  left  iii\-  I'atiiurue  party,  without  orders,  and 
joined  in  the  hunt  for  .Murra\-.  There  were  men 
seareliinu'  all  alony  Ihr  docks  and  on  the  shore  to 
eaeli  side.  I'inally,  I  >aw  a  nund)er  ot  men  collect 
round  a  storehouse  al  the  I'ai-ther  end  of  llie  docks,  on 
tiie  slioie  side.      I  ran  up  io  llieni. 

There  was  poor  old  Muria\.  They  were  just 
takinij  iiini  down.  He  harl  been  crucified  aLrainst 
the  wall  ot  the  storehouse.  There  was  a  bayonet 
through  each  arm.  one  through  each  foot,  and  one 
through  his  stomach.  One  of  the  nrarhies  fainted 
when  he  had  to  ])ull  one  of  the  bayonets  out.  They 
had  hacked  ofV  his  riyht  hand  at  the  urist,  and  taken 
his  identification  disc.  I  lay  this  to  the  Cierman 
oflicers  more  than  to  the  'I'urks. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  T  did  after  this.  But 
it  changed  me  all  throuirh.  and  I  was  not  like  my 
usual  self  durino-  the  vest  of  the  time. 

It  was  still  raining  when  we  started  on  our  way 
to  the  front  line.  Along  the  road  were  nuudnrs  of 
troops  feeding,  and  among  them  Indian  troo|)s  on 
sentry  duty.  'I'hey  looked  like  a  bunch  of  frozen 
turniijs,  cool  and  uncomfortable.  \Vc  were  close 
enough  to  make  the  roar  of  the  cannonading  seem 
intolerably  loud,  and  could  s(  c  the  bursting  shells, 
particularly  those  from  the  British  ships. 

Then  we  came  across  some  Turkish  prisoners  who 
were  sheltering  in  an  old  barn,  I  guess  it  was,  and  we 
stopped  for  shelter  and  rest.     They  told  us  that  their 
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tiled  In. in  long  fiuhlinu,  but  that 
Ihev  ha.l  plenty  of  men.  'Ihcy  said  a  c(.ui)lc  of  .hells 
!,Hi  (h-oppcd  iibouL  a  hundred  yards  Lroni  ihe  l)arn  just 
I.  lore  wc  ean.e,  so  wc  knew  the  batteries  we're  try.nir 
I,,  oct  ..ur  range,  and  wc  did  not  stay  any  longer,  but 
^\(  nt  awav  from  there  and  on  our  road. 

About  oOO  yards  farther  on  wc  came  lo  home 
niins.  and  when  wc  went  inside  we  found  fifty  ()r 
.ixlv  of  our  bovs  cooking  and  sleeping  and  not  givmg 
,  lliouoht  to  tire  shells  or  shrapnel.  The  nudes  out- 
side were  tearing  away  at  the  hay  as  though  there 
never  had  been  a  war  in  the  world.  'I'herc  was  no 
shell  made  that  could  make  them  budge  from  that 
hay  unless  it  hit  tliem. 

Then  along  came  a  cart  making  a  lot  e)t"  racket. 
(-le  of  tiie  fellows  in  it  iiad  half  of  his  face  shot  away 
:,nd  was  all  bandaged  up,  but  he  was  trying  to  sing 
and  laugh  just  as  the  rest  were  doing.  They  were 
Anzaes  and  were  pretty  badly  shot  up. 

The  word  -  An/.ac-,"  as  you  know,  is  made  from 
the  initials  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army 
Corps.  Thcv  had  a  regular  town  called  Anzae  on 
the  Peninsula.  At  Suvla  Bay  and  around  Cnha 
Tei)e  the  Anzaes  got  farther  into  the  Turkish  hues 
tl,,n  any  other  unit  of  the  Allied  armies.  They 
were  wonderful  lighters. 

By  this  time  the  Turks  were  making  an  attack, 
and  all  vou  could  sec  to  the  front  was  one  long  line 
of    smoke    and     spouting    earth.     Then    our    guns 
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"""'  ■"  "'^'  t''--'-^^^  -I-anl  slu,,  durino  an  en -.,,.,: 
'-'-'t.  >|y  Ik.h1  n.nu  ,...  <hM.  „lep  u.  kit  Ui. 
iJanlaiKllcs. 

J^  .-"ul    l.y   the.   Turks   ,ol   ,    l.atcr   idea   of  ,„>,• 

ran^e,  and  the  slulk  u.-v  tailing-  p.-atv  ..l.-sc  t<,  us. 

':"^^7">-    '''■   ^-v   in    wUl.    ,h,    n-,n,.h   navals   and 

;;'IM'c^lu,,  MnvonfllKi,.  nattcn.s.      In   11,.  lull   ||,a, 

:•"""•'-•''  ^^-^^  '"-l^-  ^-cl  (inu.  an.i  .xadud  nur  In.nt- 

l'nei,osdH,nsatScdd-cl-I{ahrdunn.||,eaftMn....n 
Aext  inorninn-  „c  made  ..ur  (irst  alta.'k.      I   had 

'-l.'l'adniuht.  thinking  ahontMnrrav.  and  uhcn 
^  "■  '""^  V""^'  ^''^■'•^'  — •  --  a  <.hap  n,o,v  .|ad  to 

'  'amc  and  Oct  a  dmmr  at  the  cncn,y  uith  a  havonct 
than  I  was. 

We  aUa.ked  areordino   to  a  regular  pr.>o,,nn,n(.. 

'  n.Kwards  urn.  ,\sucd  to  the  ofHrer  or  carh  scKion 
so  that  we  should  work  exactly  with  the  l.arracrc  To 
J'^-  al'cad  nf.  or  behind  the  tin.e  card  would  n,ean 
-alkmu^nWoourown  harra^e.  The  tin.e  of  atlaek 
-yalk.]  /cn>--that  is  (h.  uunute  when  vou  leave 
^hcln.uh,  So.ue  of  the  .\n/aes  said  it  meant  when 
yourleet  not  the  coldest,  hut  I  do  not  think  thev  sur- 
'|'-^'»  very  ,nnch  v.ith  tn.ul.lc  in  the  feet- -not  wlien 
Liiey  were  ad\ancini>-,  anywa>-. 

The  time  card  nui-lu  read  sornethini,  like  this  • 
I^.rst  A\ave.  Zero,  advance,  rapid  walk,  harra-.; 
Iwenty-hNc  ,n  ten  seconds,  take  Hrst  trend.,  0  ••>()• 
seeond    wa^e,    san.e   as   the   first,    pass   first   trench," 
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IK  lor  as 


():•_'.'{,  take  second  trench,  ():.">"». 
ordered  to  take  the  third  trench,  and  so  o 
i.iany  ^^u^  as  thi'  cnui.y  is  entrenched.  'I'lie  other 
waves  minht  he  inslriicled  to  oc«  ui-v  Hill  7,  1'-' :0H, 
,„•  dlu  l.^hehind  rock,  T-'  :  i:>.  H^i-c  Zero  is  under- 
stood, the  lirsl  fiuures  ^!andin<r  f,,,-  minutes  and  tlie 
„thirs  for  seconds.  It  n.iirht  take  several  hours  to 
carry  out  llie  pn-uranune.  hut  everythinu'  is  hiid  out 
to  an  exact  schedule. 

1  was  in  tl\e  sixth  line  of  the  third  wave  of  attack, 
and  Zero  was  l..'5()  A.M.  Whistles  were  to  l>e  the 
siunal  for  Zero,  and  xve  were  to  walk  to  the  tirst-linc 
Turkish  trench.  As  we  came  out  our  harraue  lire 
would  be  hurstinu-  iifty  yards  ahead  of  us.  and  would 
lift  twentv-live  yards  every  ten  seconds.  Our  stunt 
was  to  take  advantauc  of  it  without  walkin-  into  it. 

\o  ..ne  man  can  see  all  of  an  attack,  which  may 
extend  over  miles  of  ground,  but  durinsr  the  three 
weeks  I  was  in  the  trenches  on  the  (;allipoli  Penin- 
sula we  made  four  urand  attacks  and  many  minor 
,,nes.  s..  T  know  in  a  tieneral  way  what  they  are  like. 
Kach  wave  is  organised  like  the  .)thcrs.     First  come 
three  lines  of  wliat  vou  lui.uht  call  urcnadiers,  though 
tlKv    are    not    picked    for    si.e    as    the    old    King's 
(.renadiers  used  to  be.     They  are  deployed  in  skir- 
nush  formation,  wiiich  means  that  every  man  is  three 
vards   from   the   next.     They   are   armed   only    with 
grenades,    but,    you    can    take   it    from    me,    tliat  .s 
enough  !     Behind  them  eome  two  lines,  also  m  skir- 
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"lish  l'.)nii;ili..ii.  ,;ii<j  ;innnl  will,  iii;i(liiric-nun>  aiul 
mi-n:ulc  iilKs.  The  first  Mien  ..n  I  lie  left  (.j.rry 
"""•hinc-oims.  llifii  („i,,c-  thnr  ritic  n.vnadicTs,  and 
tlicn  another  iikk  liinc-mm.  and  s,»  ,,11  (|,,\vn  the 
Kntrth  of  the  line.  Alter  tiu  se  c.nie  two  lines  of 
rillenien  with  fixed  bayonets. 

'J'hen  eonie  the  treneh  cleaners,  „r  moppers-up, 
as  we  called  them.     'J'hey  were  si.nie  -rang,  believe 
"le.      Inia:    iie  a  team  of  J{uuby  players  spread  out 
m  two  lines-„nly  with  hundreds  of  men  in  the  team 
mstead  cf  eleven,  and  eacJi  man  a  Samson,  capable 
of    haidlino     a     baby    uriuid     piano    sii-rrlc-handed. 
These  fellows  were  armed  witii  ever\  thing  you  could 
think  of,  and  a  whole  lot  more  tiiat  you  could  not 
dream  about  in  a  niuhtmare.     It  used  to  remind  me 
of  a  trial  I  saw  in  New  V„rk  once,  where  the  police 
had  raided  a  thieves'  den  and  had  all  their  weai)..ns 
m  the  courtroom  as  exhibits. 

'I'hc  moppcrs-up  were  armed  with  sticks,  clubs, 
slnlleiaghs,  black-jacks,  two-handed  cleavers,  axes,' 
trench  kni\es,  poniards,  up-to-date  t..mahawks', 
l>rass  knuckle-dusters,  slung  shots- anything  that  was 
ever  inx  ented  for  crashing  a  man  with,  I  guess,  except 
fn-earms.  'J'hese  knock-down-drag-out  artists  follow 
the  riflemen  n  ery  closely.  Their  job  was  to  take  eare 
ot  all  the  Turks  who  could  not  escape  and  would  not 
surrender. 

There  are  lots  of  men  in  anv  armv  who  will  not 
s.irrendcr.    but   I    think  probably    there   were   more 
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riiiks  (>r  thiit  UiiiiKiitss  than  men  in  most  other 
iiiiiics.  I  h;t\c  heard  that  it  is  part  of  their  rehyion 
that  a  man.  it  hr  dies  iiuhtinu,  uoes  to  a  very 
v|)(.(ially  fancy  hea\en,  with  [)lenty  to  eat  and  smoke. 
And  I  suppose  if  he  siii renders,  they  beheve  he  will 
he  put  in  the  l)hiek  {fanj^,  toking  for  eternity  down 
helow.  It  was  awfully  hot  at  the  Dardanelles,  and 
1  <,niess  the  Turks  did  not  want  it  any  hotter,  for  very 
lew  of  them  e\ei'  surrendered,  and  the  trench 
(  kaners  had  a  lot  to  do.  Their  job  is  really  import- 
ant, for  it  is  dani^erous  to  have  un'oups  of  the  enemy 
ali\e  and  kicking  about  in  their  trenches  after  you 
h  i\c  i)assed.  Almost  every  prisoner  we  t*H)k  was 
wounded. 

The  one  thing  that  I  do  not  like  to  have  pcoj)le 
a-^k  me  is,  •"  How  does  it  feel  to  kill  a  man?  "  and  I 
think  the  other  l)oys  feel  as  I  do  about  it.  It  is  not 
a  thing  you  like  to  talk  aUout,  or  think  about  either. 
Hut  this  time  at  "  V  "'  Beach,  wiien  we  got  past  the 
lirst  and  second  Turk  trenches  and  were  at  work  on 
the  tliird,  I  do  not  mind  saying  that  I  was  glad  when- 
ever I  slii)ped  my  bayonet  into  a  Turk,  and  more 
glad  when  I  saw  another  one  coming.  I  guess  I  saw 
red  all  right.  Each  time  I  thought,  ''  Maybe  you 
are  the  one  who  did  for  poor  old  Murray.*'  And  I 
( mild  see  Murray  as  he  looked  when  they  took  him 
down  from  the  storehouse  wall.  'J'hen  I  would  stick 
another  one. 

The  others  from  the  Cussurd  were  red-hot,  too, 
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;iri(l  lli<  \  went  ;il  tlir  'Turks  in  urt-al  style.  TIktc 
\v;is  iiotliiiiLf  l<>  coiiipLiiii  •■ilidiil  in  lUv  \\a>'  they 
roiiulil.  Itiit  I  wished  Ihal  we  had  had  a  iVw  more 
hiiys  ri'diii  the  l"'iti(iuM  Lcjioii  with  lis.  I  think 
We  wouhl  li;i\e  lioik    (  h:ir  throiiuh  to  ('nnslnntinnpk'. 

Hut  the  'I'lnks  \\(  it  not  ;is  had  as  I'lit/,.  'TheN' 
were  jusl  as  !4()()(l  or  Ixtter  as  fiuiit^rs.  an<l  a  whole 
h)t  whitir.  <)|"ten,  whin  we  W(  re  IVxintj;  in  the 
treneh(s  and  not  a  (ho|)  oj'  water  was  to  he  had, 
soniethinn"  wouhl  hand  on  the  !.:i-o\md  near  us  and 
there  would  l)e  a  waler-hotlle  lull.  Sonielinies  the\- 
almost  hoinharded  us  with  bottles.  Then,  too,  they 
would  not  liie  on  the  Hed  Cross  as  the  (ieruiaTis  do  : 
the>'  often  held  their  lire  when  we  were  out  ])iekinLf 
up  our  wounded.  Se\er;d  times  th'-y  drauyed  our 
Wounded  as  close  as  they  could  to  the  barbed  wire 
that  we  niiuht  lind  them  easier. 

Alter  Minray  died  I  ffot  to  thinkinfj  a  lot  more 
than  1  used  to.  and  thcuLdi  I  did  not  have  any  pre- 
sentiment exactly,  still  I  felt  as  though  I  miffht  "'  get 
it,'"  too,  which  was  somethinfj  T  had  ne\er  thought 
nuich  about  before.  T  used  to  think  about  my 
urandniother  also.  whei\  T  had  time,  and  about  Brown. 
T  used  to  wonder  what  Brown  was  doing  and  wish  we 
were  together.  But  T  could  remend)er  my  grand- 
mother smiling,  and  tiiat  helped  some.  I  guess  I 
was  lonely,  to  tell  the  truth.  T  did  not  know  the 
other  garbies  well,  and  the  only  one  left  that  I  was 
really    \ery   fricndl>-   with   got   his   soon   afterwards. 
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tl„,imh  not  as  l)a(l  as  Miiiray.  And  llun  llicrc  was 
n.)  one  thai  1  uas  n  allv  clniiipny  willi.  That  would 
U..L  have  bolhiivd  \uv  at  all  iKtorc-  Murray  died. 

'riu'  olhtT  lad  I  was  chuniniy  with  was  nannd 
JMrdi|)|)r  I'icirc.  Hi-  was  al)out  ciulitccn  atid  lauic 
In. Ml  HordcauN.  Ik-  was  a  \try  chccrrul  tVllow,  and 
111'  and  Murray  and  1  used  to  \)v  loiicLlicr  a  lot.  Ik 
tVlt  alinost  as  liad  ahoul  Murray  as  I  did,  and  you 
( (.idd  sec  that  it  chanucd  him  a  ureal  deal,  too.  Hu» 
he  was  still  cheerful  most  of  the  time-. 
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Om;  niuht,  while  uc  wtrc  cxmctlnu  to  attack,  the 
word  was  passed  down  the  hue  to  have  the  wire- 
cutters  rea(i>-.  and  to  use  l)ay<jiiets  only  for  the  lir.st 
part  of  the  attack,  for  we  were  to  try  to  take  the 
first  eneni\  trench  hy  surprise.  'J'lie  first  tren.  ii  was 
cidy  a!)()ut  eiuhty  yards  away.  ( )ur  h\^  guus  opened 
up.  and  at  Zero  we  clinihed  out  ;.nd  followed  the 
curtain  of  fire,  too  closely,  it  seemed  to  nic. 

Hut  tlie  barrage  stopped  too  soon,  as  it  docs 
soiiietiines.  and  there  were  plenty  of  Tiu-ks  left.  We 
were  )ialf-way  across  when  they  saw  us,  and  they 
l»<uan  poundinLj-  away  at  us  very  hard.  They  pounded 
iit  us  as  we  came  on  until  we  were  i-i\en  the  order  to 
retire,  almost  as  ue  were  on  llicm  what  wa^  leff 
of  us. 

As  ue  tiu-ncd  and  started  l)ack  Ih.e  'l^^•kv.  lushcd 
out  to  counter-attack  us,  the  tiist  of  them  busy  with 
b<Mnl)s.  'I'hen  I  tripped  (.ver  somethinir  and  rolled 
r«MMid  a  wh:  •.  and  then  saw  it  was  rhi!ii)pe  Pierre. 
His  !( ft  leu  was  danirlinjr,  ,  l,,tli  and  flesh  and  all  shot 
aN\a>.  and  the  leg  lianjrin<.r  to  the  rest  ,.f  him  hy  a 
shred.     'I'uo  or  three  of  our  nun.  who  were  un  their 
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way  back  to  our  trenches,  trii)pc(l  o\cr  mc  as  I  tricrl 
tu  Lict  'iP'  iind  tl.cii  a  shell  exploded  near  by,  and  1 
tiiouuht  1  liad  ffot  it  sure,  but  it  was  oul\  the  rocks 
lliroun  up  by  the  e\i)losion. 

Finally.  I  was  able  to  stand  u\).  So  I  shmu:  uiv 
nik'  o\cr  one  shoulder  and  -jot  Philippe  Pierre  iii)on 
i!ie  other,  \silii  his  b(.d\  from  the  waist  ui)  lianuiim 
o\cr  ni\  liack.  so  that  I  could  hold  his  wounded  leu' 
..n.  and  started  back.  Tiiere  were  onl\  one  or  two 
(if  our  men  lift  between  the  trenches.  Our  niachine- 
uuns  were  at  it  hard,  and  the  'I'tirks  were  tirinu  and 
bduibinu  at  f'ull  s[)eed. 

'    had    not    uone   more   than   tu..   or   three   paces 
wlun  I  cam     icross  another  <>f  oiu'  men,  wounded  in 
several   places,   and  groaninu   a\\a\    ai    a   ureat    rate. 
Philippe  Picrri'  was  not  sayintj  a  word,  but  the  othei 
(hap  did  enough  for  the  two  of  them.     One  wounded 
man  was  all  I  coidd  manaue,  with  my  rille  and  pack, 
over  the  ro\mh  uround  and  the  barbed  wire  T  had  to 
tro   throuuh       So   I   told   this  fe  .:)W.   who<e  name   1 
cannot  renn  niber- I  ne\er  did  know  him  \ery  will 
— that  I  would  come  iiack  for  him.  and  went  on.      I 
almost  fill  scviral  timis.  but  man.ii'''  d  to  uct  through 
safely    and    rolled    over   our    par    -et    '■.  ith    Philippe 
Pierre.     They    started   the    lad    t)a(  k    in   a    stretcher 
right  away.      \Vli,cn   I   saw  him  auain  he  hiim    me  a 
little  bi>\  as  a  sou\(  rnr.  but   I  lia\e  lost  it. 

T'le  Turks  had  ti-»t  got  \vv\   far  with  iheir  coun- 
ter-attack, because  we  were  able  to  get  our  barrage 
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^oh\u     in    time    to    cluck    Lliciii.      Hut    tluy     were 
"^'"     *'i'f      in     I'lonL     of     their     trenehes     when     I 
slarted    hack    ;ifter    the    other    oarhy.      I    uas    not 
( \a''tly     afraid    as     I     crawled    aloim    searehinu-    I'or 
my    man,    hut    I    was    very    thirsty    an<l    nervous   for 
fear  our  harraiie  wouiiJ  heuin  auain  or  the  machine- 
^uiis  (  ut  loose.      After  what  seemed  a   lonu  time   I 
came  upon  a  wounded  uian.  hut  he  was  not  the  one 
I  was  after.      T   thought  ahoul  a   hird   in   the  hand, 
and    was  just    starLiny-    to   pick    this    chap    up    when 
a  shell  hurst  almost  on  us  and  knocked  me  two  or 
t!n-ee  leet  away.      It  is  a  wonder  it  did  not  kill  both 
"f  lis.   hut  neither  of  us  was   hurt.     I   thought  the 
fire  would  uet  heavier  then,  so  I  drajrired  the  other 
<l)ap  into  one  of  two  holes  made  1)\-  the  shell.     Some 
pieces  of  the  shell  had  stuck  into  the  dirt  in  the  hole, 
i>nd  tlicy  \vere  still  hot.     Also,   there  was  a  sort  of 
uas  there  that  huni--  around  for  several  uiinutes,  but 
it  \\as  not  \ery  bad. 

The  man  beyan  talking  to  me,  and  he  said  it  was 
■•m  honour  to  lie  on  the  field  of  battle  uith  a  leu  shot  off 
and  dead  men  |)iled  all  about  you.  and  sonic  not  dead 
''lit  -roanino-.  1^.  told  me  I  would  soon  be  able  to 
hear  the  oroamnu.  th(;unh  I  had  not  said  I  minded 
it.  or  anUhino  about  it.  Then  he  said  auain  what 
-•'n  lionour  it  was,  ;,,.d  asked  if  I  had  a  drink  for  him. 
I  liad  not  had  any  water  all  day.  and  I  t(«l(l  him  so, 
hi:t  he  kei)t  on  askinu-  f,„-  i[  .,11  ^he  same.  Some  ol' 
the  Turkish  bombers  must  lui\c  sneak'^d  uf)  pretty 
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(lose  to  our  lines,  for  when  I  looked  out  of  the  hole 
towards  our  line,  and  a  shell  burst  near  them,  T  eould 
see  a  Turk  cominur  towards  us.  We  played  dead 
Ihen.  but  I  had  my  bayonet  ready  tor  him  in  ease 
Ik  had  seen  us  and  siiould  decide  to  come  up  to  the 
hole.  Evidently  he  had  not,  I'or  when  he  ffot  near 
the  iiole,  he  steered  to  the  side  and  went  round. 

The  other  crarby  was  ehceri'ul  when  he  was  not 
askintx  I'or  water,  but  you  eould  see  he  was  L^oinu' 
last.  So  we  sat  there  in  the  hole,  and  he  died. 
Shorll\  afterwards  the  fire  slackened  a  little,  and  I 
u<)t  out  and  started  towards  our  lines,  liut  I  re- 
membered   about    the    other    wounded    man    I    had 

so    I 
uun    huntinrj   for   him,    and   after  a   long    time    I 


passed   when   I   was  carryiny   i*hilippe   Pierre, 


found  him.      He  was  still  ah\' 


His  chest  wa-' 


smashed  in  and  he  was  badly  cut  up  about  the  neck 
and  shoulders.  I  picked  him  up  and  started  back, 
but  ran  into  some  barbed  wire  and  had  to  ^^o  ro!:nd. 
I  was  pretty  tired  l)y  this  time  and  awfully  thirsty, 
and  I  thouuht  if  T  did  not  rest  a  little  bit  T  could 
never  wii!  through.  I  was  so  tired  and  ner\ous  that 
I  did  not  care  much  whether  I  did  yet  hack  or  not, 
and  the  wounded  garby  was  (.roaning  all  the  time. 

So  when  I  thought  the  shell',  were  eominff  pretty 
thick  again  1  got  into  a  shell-hole,  and  it  was  the 
same  one  I  had  left  not  long  before.  The  dead 
garby  was  there  just  as  I  had  left  him. 

The  wounded  one  was  bleeding  all  over,  and  my 
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clothes  were  soaked  with  1)I(i(k1  tVoni  the  three  men. 
iMit  most  of  all  from  him.  There  was  some  oi  u\\ 
own  blood  on  me.  too,  for  when  I  was  knocked  down 
by  the  shell  my  nosc  bled,  and  kept  on  bleeding  for  a 
lonji  time,  but,  of  course,  that  was  notliing  compared 
with  the  blecdinn-  of  the  others. 

'I'he  worst  of  all  was  that  he  kept  uroaniny'  for 
water,  and  it  made  me  thirstier  than  I  had  been, 
even.  But  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  anywhere, 
and  I  knew  it  wav  no  use  siarchinur  any  bodies 
for  flasks.  So  wc  just  had  to  stick  it  out.  I'retty 
soon  the  wounde<i  man  (juit  irroaninu  and  was  (piiet, 
and  T  knew  he  was  uoinu'  to  die,  too.  It  nuide  me 
nuid  to  thi.ik  that  I  had  not  been  of  any  help  in 
earryiuij  these  two  men,  but  if  I  had  u'one  on  with 
either  of  them  it  would  ha\e  i)ecn  just  the  same — 
they  would  ha\e  died,  and  i)robal)ly  1  would  ha\c  sot 
it,  too.  When  I  artrued  it  oiit  this  way,  I  quit 
worrying  about  it.  only  I  wished  the  lire  would 
let  up. 

So  the  other  man  died,  and  there  were  two  of 
them  in  the  hole.  -  read  the  numbers  on  their  iden- 
tification discs  wjien  shells  i)urst  near  enough  so  that 
I  could  sec  them,  aiul,  after  a  while,  I  got  back  to 
our  lines  and  rolled  in.  I  could  not  remember  the 
numbers  or  the  names  In  that  time,  but  a  working 
party  got  them,  alonu  with  others,  so  it  was  all  right. 
My  clothes  were  a  mess,  as  I  iiave  said,  and  I  was 
so  tired  T  thought  I  could  sleep  for  a  week,  but  I 
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(niild  not  stand  it  in  n\\  clothes  any  longer.  It  was 
iih-^olutels'  against  regulations,  hut  I  took  otV  all  my 
(lot  lies- -the  blood  had  soaked  through  to  the  skin — 
111(1  wrapped  niysclt"  in  nothing  but  air  and  went 
light  to  sleep.  I  did  not  sleep  \er>  well,  but  woke 
ii|)  every  now  and  then  and  thought  1  was  in  the  hole 
again. 

During  the  night  they  lirought  u])  water,  but  I 
was  asleep  aiu!  did  not  know  it.  They  did  not  wake 
me,  but  two  men  saved  m>  share  for  me.  though 
usiiallx  in  a  ease  like  that  it  was  everylwdy  for  hini- 
-elf  ;ind  let  th-  last  man  go  dr>".  Vou  could  not 
blame  them,  eithei',  so  I  thought  it  was  pretty  decent 
111'  these  two  to  save  my  share  for  me.  I  believe  they 
must  ha\e  had  a  hard  time  keeping  the  others  off  it, 
to  say  nothing  of  themsehes.  for  there  really  was  not 
itioie  than  enough  for  one  good  drink  all  round.  It 
tasted  better  than  anything-  I  ha\e  ever  drunk.  Go 
dry  foi-  twenty-four  hours  in  the  hottest  weather  you 
(an  find,  do  a  night's  work  such  as  I  ha\e  described, 
and  come  to  in  the  morning  with  a  tin  cup  full  of 
nmd(l\  \  ater  being  iKiided  to  you.  and  \ou  will 
know  what  I  mean  and  what  nectar  means. 

At  CJaba  'IVpe  theic  were  steep  little  hills,  with 
(|uarrie>;  in  between  them,  and  most  of  tin  prisoners 
we  took  were  caught  in  the  cpiarries.  We  found  lots 
of  dead  Turks  imder  f)iles  of  rock,  where  our  guns 
had  battered  the  walls  of  the  (piarries  down  on  them. 

We  were  fighting  about  this  part  of  the  country 
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one  time  when  we  saw  three  motor  Iriieks  disappear 
()\('r  the  side  of  a  hill  '4n\nir  across  country.  The 
detachment  from  the  Cassard  was  sent  over  on  the 
run,  and  we  came  upon  Ihe  Tinks  from  those  trucks 
and  several  otliers  just  after  they  liad  jr,,t  out  and 
were  startintr  ahead  on  foot.  We  captured  the  whole 
crew — I  do  not  know  how  many  in  all.  They  were 
reinforcements  on  tlu  ir  wa>  to  a  part  of  their  line 
that  we  were  battering  very  hard,  and  hy  capturing 
them  we  helped  the  Anzaes  a  ureat  deal,  for  they 
were  able  to  yet  throufrh  for  a  biir  train. 

We  held  that  position,  though  they  rained  shells 
on  us  so  hard  all  that  day  and  niirht  that  we  thouoht 
they  were  j)lacincr  a  barrage  for  a  raid,  and  stood  to 
arms  until  almost  noon  the  next  day.  But  our  Runs 
i,^ave  l)ack  shell  for  shell,  and  pounded  the  'I'tn'kish 
trenches  and  broke  shrapnel  o\er  them  until  thev 
had  all  they  could  do  to  stay  in  them. 

Finally,  our  guns  placed  shell  after  shell  in  the 
enemy's  comuiunication  trenches,  and  they  could 
neither  brin^f  up  reinft)rcemenls  nor  retire.  So  we 
went  o\er  and  cleaned  them  out  and  took  the  trent  h. 
But  then  our  unnis  had  to  stop,  'oceause  we  were  in 
range,  and  the  'I'urks  brought  up  reinforcements 
from  other  parts  of  the  line  and  we  were  driven  back, 
after  holding  their  trench  all  the  afternoon.  It  was 
about  fifly-fift>-,  though,  for  when  they  reinforced 
one  part  of  the  line,  souie  of  our  troops  would  break 
throULih  in  another  j)art. 
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That  niL'lit  there  \vas  a  terrible  ri'instorni.  I 
i,niess  it  was  really  a  cloud-hurst.  We  had  all  the 
water  we  wanUd,  then,  and  more.  A  great  many 
men  and  nuiles  were  drowned,  both  of  ours  and  the 
Turks.  Trenches  were  washed  in  and  most  of  the 
works  ruined.  Several  Turkish  bodies  were  borne 
into  our  trench,  and  two  nudes  came  over  together, 
but  whether  they  were  Turkish,  or  French,  or 
Hritish,  I  do  not  know. 

A  few  days  after  the  rain  stopped  I  was  going 
along  the  road  to  the  docks  at  "  V  "  Ikach  when  I 
saw  some  examples  of  the  frcakishncss  of  shells. 
There  was  a  long  siring  of  uuiles  going  l)ack  to  the 
trenches  with  water  and  supplies  of  various  kinds. 
We  drew  up  to  one  side  to  let  them  pass.  Two  or 
three  mules  away  from  us  was  an  old-timer  with  only 
one  car,  and  that  very  grey,  loaded  to  the  gunwales 
with  bags  of  water.  He  had  l.ad  his  trou])les,  that 
old  boy,  but  they  were  just  about  o\er,  for  there  was 
a  flash  and  the  next  minute  you  could  not  see  a  thing 
left  of  Old  Missouri.  He  had  vanished.  But  two 
of  the  water-bags  were  not  even  touched,  and  another 
one  had  only  a  little  hole  ui  it.  There  they  lay  on 
the  ground,  just  as  though  you  had  taken  the  imde 
out  from  under  them.  The  mules  next  him,  fore 
and  aft,  were  knocked  down  by  the  concussion  but 
unharmed;  but  the  third  imde  behind  had  one  ear 
cut  to  shreds,  and  the  man  walking  beside  him  was 
1  .dly  shot  up  and  stunned. 
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A  little  rartlKr  on  a  sluH  l,;ul  struck  the  n.ad  and 
plouuhccl  a  furrnw  two  or  three  feet  w'ulv.  :uu\  just  as 
straiirht  as  tliouirh  it  IkuI  I,(t  n  laid  out  l.y  a  surveyor. 
The  Turk  who  fired  it  imist  lia\e  Ix en  a  Kellry  pc...] 
shark,  for  after  ruiinintj;  as  straiuht  as  an  arrow  for 
three  or  lour  yards.  Hie  furrow  turned  oil"  at  almost  a 
riuht  anyle  and  eonliniied  for  a  \ard  oi-  \\\u  more  he- 
fore  the  shell  hurst  and  made  a  hiu  hole.  That  Turkish 
Lnnnier  must  have  put  a  lot  of  Knirlish  on  that  shell 
when  he  fired  it.  IK-  t-ot  somehodx's  mimhfr  with 
that  shot,  too,  and  the  lad  paid  pretty  hiuh.  for  there 
was  blood  round  the  hole,  not  (piite  dry  when  we  uot 
to  it. 

Comin'jf  hack  alon^  this  sune  road  we  halted  to  let 
another  eoinox  of  mules  lto  |)ast.  aiul  an  ofTieer  of 
the  IJoyal  \a\al  Division  came  up  and  heijan 
talkini^r  to  our  olliccrs.  He  was  tellinu  them  how  he 
and  his  men  had  landi'd  at  •'  X  "  lieadi.  and  how 
they  had  to  wade  ashore  throutih  harhcd  wire.  "  And 
you  know,"*  he  said  in  a  sui-])rise(l  waw  as  if  he  him- 
self eoidd  hardly  l)eli(\c  it:  "'the  heif^iars  were 
actually  firiuf,^  on  us !  "  'I'jiat  is  just  like  the  I-imcys, 
thousrh.  Their  id(a  is  not  to  appear  excited  al)out 
anythinu  at  any  time,  hut  to  act  as  thoimh  they  were 
pla\  inir  cricket  -  standing  ai-ound  on  a  lawn  with 
pai-  'les  in  their  hands,  half  asleep.  '!'li(  I.imeys  are 
certainly  (ool  undir  i\\\\  and  I  think  il  was  because 
the  An/.acs  did  so  finely  at  (iallipoli  that  people  ha\e 
not  ai\en  enouiih  credit  to  the   Hritish  rejjfulars  and 
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U.N'.D.'s.   who  utic   there— and  did   Ihcir  share  of 
Llit   work  as  well  as  aii>'  lueii  could. 

After  a  while  this  ollicer  started  <»m  his  wa>  auain, 
and  as  he  etiL  across  the  road  a  I'reiu  h  ollicer  came 
up.      The   l>!iiicy   wore  a   monocle,  which  caused  the 
I'uiuh   odiccr  to   stare   at    him   a    minute    bei'ore    he 
saliiicd.      Al'ler  the   iMii^Tishiiian  had  passed  him  the 
I'r(  iichman   took   a   larL-'e    French   i)enny   out  ol'   his 
porkrt.  screwed   it   into  his  c\f  and  tmiud  towards 
Us  so  that  SVC  could  see  it,  hut  the  liimey  could  n(»t. 
That    was  not   the    ri^'ht   thinu   to   do.   especially 
lieloie  cidisted   men.   s:)  oin-  ollicers  did  not   lauuh, 
hut  the  men  did,  and  so  loud  that  the  Limey  turned 
and    cauuht    siuht    of    the    I''renchman.      He    start<'d 
l);!ck  towards  him,  and  I  thought  sure  there  would  be 
a  liuhl,  or  that,  more  likely,  the  Limey  would  report 
him.     Our  odiccrs  should   ha\e   placed   the   French- 
man under  arrtst .  at  that. 

The  I'renchman  eN|)ecte(l  trouble,  too.  for  he 
pulled  up  very  straight  and  stiff,  but  he  kept  the 
penny  in  his  eye.  The  Limey  came  up  to  him, 
halted  a  few  |)aces  ofV.  and  without  sayinu'  a  word, 
took  tlu  monocle  out  of  his  eye,  spun  it  three  or 
fo\u-  feet  in  the  air.  and  causjht  it  in  his  other  eye 
w  h<n  it  came  down. 

"Do  that,  you  l)iiuhter,'"  he  said,  and  faced 
ai)out  and  was  on  his  wa>  down  the  road.  The\  had 
the  lauuh  of  the  Frenchman  after  that. 
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(  IIATTKU  XIV 

I  III.    (  l!M|\    1)1     (..I  I  KHI 

\Vm:\  wf  had  hern  on  sIku'c  at  Calliix.li  lor  al)out 
tliiH'c  wcrks  we  loiind  oiii-schts  one  iiioi'iiiiitr  ^ome- 
vvlierc  ntar  Stdd-cl-Halir  under  the  heaviest  lire  I 
lia\i  e\er  i  xperieneed.  Our  iruiis  and  the  Turks' 
were  id  it  full  hhist,  and  the  noise  was  worse  than 
deat'eniiiLf.  It  had  been  had  enough  when  only  our 
^uns  were  poundinu',  l)ut  wlien  the  Turkisli  liowitzcrs 
and  rifle  muis  of  all  calibres  joined  in  it  was  simply 
hell-nll-o\er-us,  with  Old  Xiek  heating  the  hinges. 

A  seetion  of  my  <-ompany  was  lying  out  in  a  shell- 
hole  near  the  eonununieation  trench  with  nothing  to 
do  but  wait  for  a  shell  to  find  them.  We  were  stiff 
and  thirsty  and  unconifortai)le,  and  had  not  slept  for 
two  nights.  In  that  time  we  had  been  under  eop.- 
stant  fire,  and  had  endured  several  raiding  i)arties  and 
siuall  attacks  from  the  enemy  trenehes. 

We  had  no  sooner  got  used  to  the  shell-hole  and 
were  making  ourselves  as  eomfortable  as  possible  in 
it  when  along  came  a  shell  of  what  nuist  iiavc  been 
the  .lack  Johnson  si/e,  and  we  were  swamped. 
We  had  to  dig  three  of  the  men  out,  and  thougli  one 
«if  them  was  badly  wounded  wc  eould  not  send  him 
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l,:i(k  t(.  hospital.      In  I'acl,  Llic  slitllinK  ^^ii^  >^i'  ^^^"^^y 
IhaL  mine  of  us  tvcr  t  \i)C(l(cl  to  coiiic  out  alive. 

S<»  il  was  like  kcrpin^  Nour  own  death  watch, 
uith  llu'  .shells  tuninir  up  for  the  dir^e.  It  was  ini- 
pnssihle  to  listen  to  the  shells.  11'  yon  kept  your 
mind  on  llu  noise  for  any  len^4h  of  time,  it  would 
split  your  ear  drums,  I  am  sure.  So  all  we  eould  do 
was  •')  lie  low  in  the  shell  hole  and  wait  ft)r  something 
to  lur^pen. 

Then  tliey  beizan  usin^  shrapnel  on  us,  and  one 
(if  our  maehine-irumiers,  who  j^ot  up  from  his  knees 
to  ehanue  his  position,  had  his  head  taken  elean  ort 
his  shoulders,  and  the  rest  of  him  landed  near  my 
feet  and  s(iuirnu(l  a  little,  like  a  ehieken  that  has  just 
been  killed.  It  was  awful  to  see  the  l>ody  without 
any  head  move  about  in  that  way,  and  we  eoidd 
hardly  make  o\irselves  toueh  it  for  some  time.  Rut 
presently  we  rolled  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  hole. 

Then,  to  one  side  of  us,  there  was  a  more  vioienL 
explosion  than  any  yet.  The  earth  spouted  up  and 
fell  on  us,  and  bi^  elouds  of  blaek  smoke,  sliding 
alontj  the  ground,  covered  our  shell-hole  and  huny[ 
there  for  some  time.  One  of  our  sergeants,  from 
the  rejfular  Freneh  infantry,  said  it  was  a  shell  from 
a  Turkish  l."/i)-nun.  howit/er.  That  was  only  the 
first  one.  The  worst  thing  about  them  was  the 
smoke  :  people  who  think  Pittsburg  is  smoky  ought 
to  see  ai)out  fifty  of  those  big  howitzer  shells 
bursting  one  after  another. 
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W'v  c.uM  iml  1,11  wlijit  till,  y^■s[  ..f  uiir  line  was 
<l'>iriu.  or  li,,u  ||k>  were  staiHliiiir  the  ;.\\rul  fiir,  hut 
Wf  fdl  sine  ili.y  wn-f  not  luwnm  nuy  ucrsc  timo 
^''•"'  \^'-  \\i'«'-  I"  1  iVu  inirmUs  wc  hr.ini  the  u....,! 
old  '•7.'>"s"  st;iit  poiindiiiu.  and  it  u;is  like  licariiiu 
an  old  TridKl's  \  ..  ,,\,r  tlir  t(I(|.li(,ii,  .  ;ind  ,  \,rv- 
Ixxly  in  our  sli(||-|„,Ic  dinicd,  tlioiini,  ,„,  ,,,„,  ,.,„,|,] 
licar  us  and  u<  c.uld  hardy  hear  each  othir.  Slill, 
nc  knew  thai  if  the  ••  T.Vs  ••  u,,t  ir,,inn-  i„  ili,.;,.  ,„|,.,1 
slyk'  they  would  do  for  an  enemy  haltiiN-  or  two. 
iind  that  looked  n(„,(l  tor  us.  The  ••  T.Vs  ••  niade  the 
noise  worse,  hut  it  was  already  ahoul  as  had  as  it 
could  he.  and  a  thousand  uuiis  more  or  U  ss  would  not 
ha\c  madi'  it  an>    harder  to  stand. 

One  of  our  men  shouted  in  the  serueanfs  ear  that 
the  men  in  the  line  ahead  of  us  and  to  the  riyht  were 
tryinn  to  irive  us  a  messaue  of  some  kind.  'I'he 
V  "Lfeunt  .tu(  k  his  head  aho\e  the  parapet  and 
had  a  hH>k.  liut  I  stayed  wlure  I  was  :  the  ser^rejint 
could  see  for  himself  and  me.  loo.  as  far  as  I  was 
eoneeriied. 

He  shouted  at  i. ,  that  the  men  in  the  other 
trench  were  l-yintf  to  siirnal  something,  hut  he  eould 
not  make  it  out  heeause  clouds  of  siuoke  would  roll 
hetween  them  and  h>-eak  up  the  words.  So  he  lav 
i\o\\u  ayain  in  the  hottom  of  the  hole,  lint  after  h 
while  he  looked  o\er  the  parapet  and  saw  .i  man  just 
leavinu  their  trench,  evidently  with  a  message  for  us, 
and  he  had  not  gone  five  steps  hefore  h"  was  Ijlown 
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It)  pifcfs.  and  i\\v  lad  who  followed  liiin  not  his,  too, 
>,o  they  stopjR'd  tniiitr  then. 

-And  all  the  time  the  "'  T.Vs  '"  wi.e  snidinu  tlieii>. 
to  llie  Tiiik  ?iot  far  over  oui-  heads  from  al)oiit  nine 
hundrtd  \ards  hehind  iis.  and  the  howitzers  were 
dio|)|iiiiL;  Ihiii"  •JK)-i)ound  iiits  of  iron  in  e\ciy  xacaiil 
space  and  some  thai  were  not  \acanl.  It  \vas  just 
oiU'  Ml:  roar  and  sn-eech  ainl  uro\sl  all  at  once,  like 
liirninL!  tlu'  w  hok'  dou-|»ound  loose  on  a  pii'ce  of 
iiH'at. 

'I'ht  concussions  felt  like  one  jonu  strinsi;  of  boxes 
on  the  eai-.  and  oui'  throats  were  so  (lr\-  that  it  hurt 
to  swallow  ,  \\hich  always  makes  your  •..  s  feel  belter 
after  a  stron<4  eoneussion.  One  after  another  of  our 
l)o\s  was  slippiim  to  the  ground  and  diuuintr  his  lists 
into  his  ears,  and  the  rest  sat  on  the  parapet  fire-step 
with  tluii-  heads  between  their  knees  and  their  arms 
w  rapped  lound  their  heads. 

Our  serueant  came  u|)  to  me  after  a  while  and 
beifan  actini;:  just  as  peo[)le  do  at  a  show,  onl)'  he 
shouted  instead  of  whispcrinLT  in  m\  ear.  When 
people  are  looking  at  one  show  thev  alwa\s  want  to 
tell  you  how  yood  some  other  show  is,  and  that  was 
the  way  ^ith  the  sergeant. 

"  ^'ou  should  see  what  tliey  did  to  us  at  St. 
Kloi,"'  he  said.  "  They  just  baptised  us  with  the  bijj 
fellows.  'I'hey  (bd  not  know  when  to  stop.  \Vhen 
you  see  shelling  that  is  sjiellin";  you  will  know  it,  my 
sou." 
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■■N\(ll.  if  this  is  not  sliclliriLr,  wl 'it  \.\\v  dv\\\  is 
it.'  Alt'  'licy  ii\inL;  l->  kid  iis  or  air  mui.  nnui 
\itii\.'  "  wliicii  IS  ;i  I'm  iich  (  \j)r(ssi(iii  tliat  incaiis 
soim  thinu  like  "  old-tinitf." 

M\  stiiK  win  II  \(iu  s(  (■  (liin  oiits  caxid  ill.  roads 
pushed  all  o\(  r  liir  map.  mi  lis  wiicki  il.  hodifs  twisted 
up  in  knots  and  loity  mm  killed  1)\  one  shell  then 
>oii   w;ll   know  \  ou  ail'  sceinu  shelliriL;." 

I  told  him  I  could  uet  aloni^  \\ithout  siting  any 
iiioic  ol  it  than  I  had.  and  hi  started  kiihlinii  me 
.•dnxit  it.  lie  was  a  i:reat  (  aid,  this  st,  rucant ,  and  a 
\<'i.  !!ia\e  man.  Me  al\\a\s  ealhd  us  his  ehildren 
to  iiiir  laces,  'mt  when  Ik  sp'okt  ol  his  men  to  other 
s<l'Utanls  he  lalled  us  ""lui  liKat."  Ixcause  he  said 
sailors  wtri-  ixttcr  led  than  soldiers  and  >.eic  regular 
dissci  t  lor  t  ill'  coot  i<  s. 

Tlien    oFM'   of    iMiT    llicll    sat    up    s||-;;|nht    lUauist     the 

parapet  and  stared  at  us  and  he  mm  to  shake  all  o\er. 
hill  \\v  could  not  u-(  t  Inm  lo  sa\  anything;  or  moxc 
So  we  knew  he  had  shell  siioek.  .\nd  aliotlur  man 
watched  him  for  a  while,  atul  th(  n  he  hei^an  to  shake, 
too.  The  s<  ineani  '-aid  that  if  we  sta\td  there  much 
longer  \ve  Would  not  he  lit  ti>  r(  p(  I  an  attack,  so  he 
ordered  iis  mio  the  two  duL!-outs  we  had  made  in  tiie 
hole,  and  onl\  hniiselt  and  ,inolh<r  man  stayed  out- 
side on  w  atili. 

'Ilic  men  ill  tin  dugout  kipt  .askiiiu^  each  otiur 
w  111  n  t  Ik  liomliardmeiit  w  mild  (  iid.  and  w  h\  we  w  ere 
not   i(  inloictd.  :ind    what    'Aas   happcniiiij.   and    when 
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till'  '^u|•k^  would  iilt;i(k  Us.  It  \v;is  t■;l^\  to  scc  uiiy 
\vc  w  (i(  not  iciiil'iiiccd  ;  !i(i  l)ii(ly  of  nun  <(iiild  lia\c 
L;i>t  to  lis  li-oiii  t'lc  It  s(  r\  {■  Irciuiifs.  Vhv  cominuMi- 
i.itioii  t  ri'iiclifs  wvvv  (jiiitc  ;i  <list;inci'  from  iis.  and 
wtic  l);ilt<.Tcd  lip  at  thai.  Sonic  of  tin-  nun  said  uc 
had  liccn  t'orLTottcn  and  that  the  rest  of  our  Iroojjs 
hail  !'iih<r  ictirt'd  or  ad\anccd  and  thai  wt-  and  the 
iiiiri  in  the  trench  who  had  tried  to  siunal  lis  were 
the  only  detachments  h  ft  there. 

I*rt-tt\    .soon  another  man  and   I   iv\\v\    d  the  two 
men    who    were   outside   on    watch,    and    as    he    went 
<low  n    into   the   dim-oii!    the   sergeant    shoutid    to    us 
thai  he  thoiiuhl  the  'I'urks  were  afraid  to  attack.      Il«' 
also  ord(  red  one  of  us  to  ket  |)  a  !i\f  e\ c  towards  our 
!«  ar  in  case  an\  of  our  troops  s|i(>ul<l  tr\   to  sikrnal  us. 
\\  h(  ti    I    lo(.k<d   throiiuh  a  litlK'  l:iiII\  .  at  the  top  of 
tht    hole.  tow;ir(ls  the  other  trench,  all  I  could  sc<'  \  as 
barbed  \sire  and  smoke   and  two  or  ilu'c  corpses.      1 
1h  L!an  to  shi\cr  a  little,  and  I  was  afraid  1   would  uet 
shell  shock,  too.      So  1   lell  a  thinkinir  about   Murrav 
and  how    he  looked  wlu  11  the>    took   him  otl"  the  wall, 
liiit    that    did    not    stoj.    tln'    slii\(  rinir.    so    I    thoiiuht 
about   nrv   Lrrandniol  lu  r  an<l   how    she  looked  the   last 
time    I   s,i\\    her.       I   was  thinkini;  about    her.    I   yness, 
and   not   k(  (  pmu  a  \ei\    yood  look-out.  when  a  man 
rolled  o\(  r  the  (due  and  almost  lell  011  inc.      lie  \'>as 
from  the  o|h(  r  tniiches.      I  earned  him  into  tlic  dug- 
out, and   went   out   auain  and  stood   iiiv   \vat(li   until 
the  relief  came.      W C  \\ere  doinu:  half-hour  shifts. 
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When  I  got  into  the  cluu-oul  Mjurairi  the  iii;in  was 
just  coining  to.      Ik-  -vas  about  as  near  shell-sl 
as  1  !ia(l  been— hv  this  time  I  was  si 
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in  a  while  when  I  did  n,,t  watch  nly^elt'.  lb  said 
b'ur  men  had  been  sliced  up  trying  to  uet  to  us  berore 
he  came;  that  llie>  had  lost  ele\en  men  out  ot  their 
llurt>-two,  includinu  the  sergeant-niajiM-  in  eoun)ian(l 
and  two  corporals;  that  they  were  almost  o\it  of 
munition;    thai   the  trenches  on  both  sides  of  tl 
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had  been  blown  in.  and  that  the\-  werj  likely  to  go 
to  pieces  at  an\-  moment.      He  said  they  all  thought 


the  Turks  would  attack  behind  their  1 


)arrage.  I'or  he 


said  tin'  curl  ,n  of  /ire  (Vni  not  extend  ini.ie  than  a 
lumdred  \  nvds  in  front  of  their  trench.  What  thev 
wanti-d   Us   to  do  was   to  send   a   man   back   with   the 


ICC.  or  retire,  or 


n(  s\s  and  either  get  the  wcu'd  to  ad\ai 
wait    for   reinb)rcements.   the>    <lid   not   care   which 
<'nl\    to  bi-  ordered  to  do  sonn  tliiii>^.      There  was  noi 
a  connuissioiuci  oflicer  left  with  either  of  the  detaci)- 


ni' 


•nts,  you  s'c.  and   \(!U  i.iiniit  say   we  were  up 


in 


the  air— only  we  were  reall\    as  far  in  the  ground  as 
We  could  get. 

Tile  man  thouiiht  there  were  others  of  our  liii 
not   far  i)ehind   us.   but    we  knew    belter;  so  then  ! 
said  he  did  n(»t  see  how   anyoue  could  get  back  from 
where  we  we.'e   to  r.\ii  nearest   lines.      I   did   not 


es 


le 
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eillu  r.  TIk  II  \\i  all  imauined  w  (,■  wen  I'orgottiii  and 
\\o\ild  not  come  out  ali\f.  and  \ou  -.■an  beiie\(  me  or 
not.  l)ul  J  did  not  much  care.      AD\thin<>  \vould  be 
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hitter  than  just  siayinii  there  in  that  awful  noise  with 
iK.lhinu  to  (l'>.  i.nd  no  water. 

Our  scriieant  said  he  would  not  asl<  any  man  to 
;it  tempt  to  carry  the  niessaire.  because  he  said  it  was 
not  onl>  certain  death  l)ut  ahsohitely  useless.  And 
he  i)euan  to  ^h-  ■  that  he  was  near  shell-shock  him- 
s(ir.  I  was  just  uoinu  to  ask  him  if  he  thought  it  was 
;i  rial  shellinu  now  when  1  saw  that  he  was  just  al>out 
nil  in,  so  I  did  not  try  to  kid  him.  I  tiizured,  too, 
that  he  had  |)rol)ai)ly  talked  about  St.  Kloi  merely  to 
(  heer  us  up,  you  n  iirht  say,  and  make  us  think  it  was 
not  so  bad,  after  all. 

'riien  I  beuan  to  shiver  auain.  and  I  Ihouizhi  t«» 
mys.  If  that  anylhinu  would  l)e  better  than  sittinu  in 
this  hole  waitinir  to  u'o  mad,  so  I  decided  I  would 
volunffcr.  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  clianci  to 
LTct  :hr.nmh,  but  i*  seemed  as  if  T  jiist  had  t.)  do  some 
thinu,  no  matter  what.  \  had  never  felt  that  way 
!)eforc.  and  had  never  lu  en  anxious  to  Uo  West  with 
a  shell  \'''y  •■ompaiiy.  but  I  have  felt  that  way  since 
then  several  times,   I   can   tell  you. 

Che  ma:'  was  tellinL'  us  that  some  time  betort 
the-  had  sciti  IIk-  'I'urks  briiiL^in!/  uj.  antmunition 
from  some  sl(. rehouses.  ;ind  that  they  had  watched 
throiiuh  ulasscs  to  see  if  our  uuns  uot  either  tlie  am- 
numition  ';ai;  •  the  storehouses,  but  that  they  <lid 
not  come  ai.s  v  ..ere  near.  lie  said  their  sirucant 
wanted  our  mcsscimcr  to  till  them  !;.at,  too.  !I 
would  sav  a  few  words  \ery  fast,  then  he  would  shive 
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.•>cnin,  and  his  jaus  would  clip  toKclhti  and  ht-  would 
try  to  raise  his  hand,  hul  ,  .Mild  not. 

'Vhvn  our  .sergeant  asked  the  name  of  the  other 
scrueant,  and  when  the  man  told  him,  he  said  the 
otlur  man  was  .,eiu..r  lo  hiniseil',  and  therefore  in 
cojumand,  and  would  ha\e  to  he  obeyed. 

lie  seemed  l,>  cheer  up  a.  lot  after  he  said  tiiis.  and 
did  not  shiver  any  more,  ...  I  thouojit  !  would  \olim- 
tccr  then,  and  I  said  to  him,  ••  Well,  mon  vicMi.x,  d<, 
you  think  we  are  s(  ein.^-  ical  dullinn  now  .^  *"  And 
I  was  noinu  lo  say  1  would  uo.  hut  he  looked  at  me 
i"  ■•'  I'liiiny  way  lor  a  second  and  said,  ••  Well,  my 
son.  supj,os(    \  Oil  n,,  and  lirid  out."" 

1  raiMicd  he  was  kiddiuL;  me  at  hrs| .  hut.  then  I 
'"^^  '"'  '"•••"d  it.  1  thoi.uht  two  Ihiuus  ahout  it  : 
"nc  was  dial  an>lhinn  was  l.elt(r  than  staymy-  tiicre. 
;irid  the  otJMi-  was  that  the  ol<i  duu  ,.ut  was  a  pretty 
'"•■'''■  P';"'^'  ■il'tt'i-  all.  Jiut  I  did  not  say  an\lhiim  to 
tlic  serueaiit  or  tin  ..iher  i.,en  jusl  went  .uiL  of  tli'' 
duu-out.  The  sirgeaiit  and  anoth(i-  ma!i  went  with 
me  and  Ik  Iptd  uie  o\(  r  the  hack  wall  of  the  hole.  I 
la>  Hat  on  the  un'Und  loi  a  minute  to  yi-t  my  hear- 
ings, and  then  started  off. 

I  set  m\-  cours(  for  where  I  thouLdit  the  coni- 
m  imcation  Irench.s  were,  to  the'  rii,dit,  and  I  just 
stood  up  an.l  ran.  f.^r  I  aryued  thai  as  the  shells  were 
Inllinu  so  thick,  and  ;t  was  open  uround.  !  would  not 
)ia\<-  any  heller  chance  if  I  crawled. 

I  lrii)[K(|  s(  \,  lal  times  and  went  down,  and  each 
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lime  I  thouiflit  I  wii  hit,  1)ccmhsc'  whvu  I  irot  il  in 
tli(  IhiLjli  at  Diximulc  it  \\\\.  a  ^,'00(1  deal  as  thoiiiih  1 
had  tripped  over  a  roj)e.  And  one  linu'  when  I  fell 
a  shell  exploded  ii<  ar  ine  and  I  h(  nan  to  shiver  ajrain, 
and  I  could  not  jj^o  oii  for  a  while.  All  this  time  I 
did  not  think  I  woidd  net  throuuh,  l)\it  linally,  when 
I  icaclied  what  had  luen  the  eomniimication  trench, 
I  t'clt  I  had  done  the  worst  part  of  it,  and  1  hc^an  to 
wish  \ery  hard  that  I  would  get  throu.tjh — I  was  not 
at  all  ci-a/.\   about  «oini4  West. 

The  mouth  of  Uie  eornniunication  trench  had 
been  battered  in,  and  the  trenches  it  joimd  with  were 
;i!l  lilled  \i\).  There  were  rdlcs  sticking  out  of  them 
in  -e\eral  |)laccs,  and  \  thouuid  probably  the  lucn 
had  been  buried  aii\e  in  them,  liut  it  was  too  late 
then,  if  they  had  been  caui,dil,  so  I  clind)ed  <»\er  the 
blocked  entrance  to  the  coi-ununication  trench  iiid 
started  back  alonu  it.  Tt  led  up  throuyh  a  sort  of 
uuUy,  and  1  thouuht  it  was  a  l)ad  place  to  diu  51  com- 
munication  trench  in  because  it  uave  the  Turks 
somcthint;  like  the  side  of  a  hill  to  shoot  at. 

K\ery  now  and  then  I  would  -avc  to  cliud)  in 
and  out  of  a  shcll-hoU-,  and  parts  of  them  were 
bl(M'ked  where  a  shell  had  caved  in  the  v'alls.  In 
one  place  I  siiw  corpses  all  torn  to  pieces,  so  I  knew 
the  Turks  had  found  the  ranifc  and  had  not  t  this 
trench  in  nrcat  shape.  At  .".nolhcr  place  I  found  lots 
of  blood  and  e(juij)ment  but  no  bodies,  and  I  c<in- 
( ludcd  that  reinforcements  had  been  (au;L(ht  at  this 
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spot  and   liiat   lluy    li.iii   ictiifd,   takirii^   tlicir  casiial- 
lics  with  tluDi. 

'V\\v  Turks  still  had  tl.i  ranuc  and  tiicx'  wcvv 
sfudinu  a  >lull  into  the  trench  occasionally,  and  I  was 
knocked  down  auain.  though  the  slull  was  so  far 
a\\a\  that  d  kicked  iiic  o\ti-  tVoin  force  of  hakit  more 
than  an>thinu  else.  I  IVII  dr/./y  and  sjii'-red  a  lot. 
and  kept  tryini;'  to  think  of  Nlunay  or  anylliini;  eUe 
l)ut  nivselt'. 

So.  finally  I  tiot  to  the  loj)  of  the  little  hill  o\rr 
which  the  u\i\\\  ran.  and  on  the  other  side  I  I'tlt  al- 
most safe.  .lusL  down  from  tiu'  crest  of  the  hill  was 
one  of  our  aiiillery  positions,  with  the  Li(iod  old 
'■T.')*s""  !ii\inL;  it  to  the  Turks  as  fast  as  thc\-  could. 

I  told  the  artil!er\'  olllccr  about  what  had  hap- 
pened, had  a  drink  of  water,  and  IhouLilit  I  wouhl 
take  a  iia]).  Hut  when  the>  tih  phoned  the  messam' 
hack  to  I)i\:sional  I  It  aihiuailcrs  tlu  man  at  llie  \\- 
cei\(.r  ^aid  somethinu'  to  the  oMicer,  and  he  told  ii-.e 
to  stay  there  and  he  ready,  1  thoULiht  sure  he  would 
send  me  hack  to  where  I  came  IVmu.  ".nd  I  knew  f 
could  ne\er  make  it  a^ain.  hut  I  di('  not  say 
any!  Iiinu". 

V\  h(  II  1  looked  roiuul  I  saw  that  oiu'  real  position 
was  to  t!ie  I'i^hi  of  where  the  artiller\-  was.  and  that 
there  Wire  Ihiie  lit  es  of  trenches  .villi  I'rcncl  in 
fantiN  in  lliem.  So  lln'  ticiiclus  I  had  come  fr  mi 
were  more  like  outpo-.ts  tliaii  an\thinu  else,  and  were 
(lit    "If.      I    I'cU    |)r(lt\    siirt'.    then,    lii:;!    the    l)oys   in 
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would  lic\('r  ((inn-  hack  alive,  l)t cause  as  soon 
as  tjicii-  lire  (tased  the  Turks  would  adxanee,  and  to 
keep  llieni  l)aek  our  ^rtms  would  ha\e  to  wipe  out  our 
null,  and  it'  the\  did  not,  the  Turks  would.  At 
lirsl  1  was  «r|;i(|  I  jiad  eoiue  out,  hut  then  I  reuicni- 
hered  what  the  artillery  ollieer  had  said,  and  I  su|)- 
poscd  1  would  have  to  uo  l)aek  and  stay  with  them  (»r 
hiiiiL;-  them  hack.  Kitlier  way,  there  was  not  one 
i  liance  m  a  hundred  that  any  of  us  would  make  it. 
Heeaust'  when  I  uot  throuuh  it  was  really  a  miraelc, 
and  nohody   wouhl  have  thouuht  it   |)ossil)lc. 

'I'hen  the  ollieer  told  me  to  «o  hack  to  the  Beach, 
wlure  our  naval  uuns  were,  and  that  I  was  detaih'd 
to  tiuui.  NIavhe  vou  do  not  thiid<  1  was  ludad  ?  Hut 
there  was  rouuh  work  still  ahead  of  me,  because  when 
1  u;ot  Ixyond  the  third  line  I  saw  a  wide  open  field 
that  was  liirjit  ijwy  from  the  shell  smoke  hanuinu 
i)\tr  li.  and  I  could  sec-  the  Hashes  wlu  re  the  hiL'  ones 
were  doiiiL;  their  work,  and  I  hn<l  to  uo  throuuh  that 
field. 

I  fell  over  and  over  aL'ain.  sonictimes  wlu  ii  T 
thou'jht  a  sJK-li  was  near  and  soiuclimi's  w  lu n  I  iiad 
no  riason  for  it  -oidy  I  was  thirsty  ami  shiverinu;  all 
the  tiuK  .  and  was  so  weak  I  could  not  have  choked  a 
goldlisli.  I  <lo  not  i-emem!)(  r  hardlv  anylhinu  al)out 
i{oin^  throuuh  that  iield.  and  vou  mi^dit  say  the  next 
tliinir  I  knew  was  when  I  was  overtaken  by  a  dis- 
patch-runner, and  uot  in  a  tin  tub  at  the  side  of  ;i 
motor-cvcle  and  was  taken  to  the  anrxs. 
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I  iVlt  ro;ul\-  for  a  Kip  \'an  Winkle  nap  then,  but 
Llic  olliccr  in  loinniand  would  luil  1(1  nic.  He  said 
tlic>  wc'ic  short  of  uuiuiLTs  -  Ihr  tcnilic  ^ll(.llinu  had 
killed  oil'  do/ens  ot"  I  hem  and  as  he  knew  I  could 
point  a  uun,  he  had  ordered  thein  over  the  telephone- 
to  utt  me  to  the  Ikaeh  as  fast  as  possible.  He 
spotted  the  two  warehouses  I  .,a\e  spoken  of  for  i!ie, 
and  said  it  \sas  up  to  us  to  put  tiiem  out  of  ooinniis- 
sion.  The  irim  was  a  11-inch  na\al,  and  that  looked 
L-'ooil  to  me.  so  I  bucked  up  a  lot.  Tile  warehouses 
Were  about  ten  or  ele\en  miks  awa>',  I  should  judije. 
and  al)out  thirty  or  forts'  yards  apart. 

I  felt  \ery  weak,  as  I  haw  said,  and  shi\ered  now- 
and  aiiain.  so  I  <lid  not  thiid;  I  could  do  an\  uuiuiinu' 
Worth  whislliiiu  at.  Hut  the\  loaded  the  old  1  l-inch 
and  made  i-ead>  ,  and  we  irol  the  ranj^e  and  all  was 
set.  Th<-  ollicer  told  nie  to  let  her  ride.  So  T  said 
to  m\  s(  If  :  ■•Tills  one  is  for  you.  Mm'ray.  old  boy. 
Let's  i^ro  t'rom  here." 

So  I  sent  that  oi;v  aloULf  and  she  landed  direct, 
and  the  warehouse  went  uj)  in  (Ire  and  smoke.  I  felt 
uood  then,  and  I  laid  I  lit-  wires  on  the  oilier  ware- 
house and  let  hci'  u"(>.  Hut  she  was  too  liiLrh  and  T 
made  a  clean  miss.  Tlicn  I  was  mad,  beciuisc  I  had 
sent  that  one  o\cr  for  myself.  So  1  sjot  the  cross 
wires  on  the  warehouse  aufain  and  said  ti>  m\self; 
■"This  is  ?ii>t  for  anybody — jusi  for  luck,  because  T 
sure  ha\e  'ad  plenty  of  it  this  da>'." 

Tlien  the  juice  rqnie  through  the  wires  and  into 
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he   charge   and   a\\a\-    -he    weiil.    and    up    \vciil    the 


That,  nuuK-   twd  dircrt' 


il   of 


se(on<l  uarelioiisc.  i  liar,  nuuk-  twd  dircrts  owl  ot 
three,  and  I  yuess  it  liurt  the  '^urk^  some  to  lose  all 
their  ainniunition.  The  ofl'K cr  kiss((l  nie  hel'ore  I 
(ould  duck,  an<l  .slapped  nie  on  thi'  hack  and  I  eol^ 
lapsed.      I   was  just  all  in. 

The>-  hrouuhl  ine  round  uith  rum,  and  lhe>"  said 
I  was  sinsjini;  when  I  came  lo.  When  thev  tried  tn 
sini:,  I"  sliow  nie  what  soult  it  was,  [  considered  't 
was  *•  Sw(et  .Xdcliiie  "  tlu  >  meant.  HuL  I  do  not 
helie\e  I  came  to  sinuiii!.r,  heeausc  I  never  santj 
■■  Swiet  Addint^-  ""  before,  that  I  know  of,  or  any 
other  sorii^-  wlun  anxhody  was  in  ranire.  l^it  I  had 
heard  it  lots  of  times,  so  nia>  he  I  did  sinii  it  at  that. 

Th«  n  I  went  to  s|c(  p  fci  liiitr  line.  The  next 
morninir  the  delachment  from  the  dissdid  was  with- 
dr;  .\n,  and  I  saw  some  of  tiie  men  who  had  heen  in 
the  two  tivnehes,  hut  I  was  not  mar  <  nou^h  to  speak 
to  IIkiu.      So  I  do  not   know    how    they  trot  out. 

\'ou  ne\(r  saw  a  hap[)ier  lol  in  your  life  than  we 
were  wh(H  wc  piled  into  the  lifeboats  and  launches 
and  slarl((l  I'or  the  I'dssdid.  The  old  ship  looked 
pretty  ^ood  to  Us.  you  <'an  bet,  and  wv  said  if  wc 
ne\(r  put  our  hoofs  on  that  place  auain  it  would  be 
^oon  ( nouLrh. 

^Ve  were  shelled  on  our  wa\'  out  to  ihe  Cassard, 
and  one  boat  was  o\crlurn(.d,  liut  the  men  were 
reseued.  Two  nun  in  the  hmn(  li  T  \\as  in  were 
wounded.      But    ^^e   did    not    pay    any    attention    to 
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their  slullinu— the  Turks  nucjlit  ju^t.  ii>  w<'ll  have 
\kvu  blowintr  peas  at  us  throuuh  a  s(  (hi  straw  for 
all  we  eared. 

I  Tintieed  that  when  we  came  near  the  ('(issmd 
the  (ttlur  boats  lu  Id  up  and  Id  our  lauiu  h  uct  into 
the  lead,  and  that  w  i'  circUd  round  llif  dissdrd's 
l>ows  and  came  up  on  the  starhowrd  .de,  which  was 
unusual.  Hut  I  did  not  think  anxlhiiiL;-  of  it  until 
I  came  up  o\ir  the  side.  There  were  the  side  l)o\  s 
lined  up,  and  the  Old  Man  Ihere,  with  the  ship's 
stewar<l  beside  him. 

lie  took  the  lotf-book  j'rom  (lie  stew  ird  and 
showed  it  to  me.  an<l  there  was  ni\  name  on  it.  N.)w 
when  >du  arc  punished  I'or  an>lirum  you  ar(  loirtzcd. 
but  1  could  not  make  out  what  I  had  done  to  m  t 
l)unished  I'or,  so  I  was  \ciy  much  smpri-cd.  Hut 
the  Old  Man  slapp((l  me  on  the  l)ack  and  e\er\bo(|y 
cheered,  and  then  I  saw  it  was  not  |iunishmfiit  but 
just  the  opposite. 

W'l.tii  pco|>l<  ask  me  what  1  rceei\ed  m>'  Cioix 
de  (iuerre  for  I  tell  them  I  do  not  rijzhtl\  know,  and 
that  is  a  fact.  F  do  n(»l  know  whether  it  was  for 
Uointr  back  from  those  t'"ciiehes  or  for  dcstroyiuL^  the 
warehouses.  So  I  always  l(  II  them  1  L^ot  it  for  work 
inif  oNeiiime.  'I'hat  is  what  the  Lime\s  sa>',  or  if 
the\'  h:n-e  the  \'ictoria  Cross  ihc\  sa>'  Ihe.v  yot  it  for 
beinu  Ner>   careless.      Ask  one  oi'  them  and  see. 

.Ml  of  Us  wire  certainly  ulad  to  be  aboard  the 
Cassard  a^ain,  and  if  an\  place  e\er  K)<)ked  like  home 
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to  iiic  il  \v;is  the  old  ship.  Our  caMialtics  wcTo  very 
hmli,  and  \\v  wvrv  tlHrtlorc  ordered  to  put  hack  to 
!?r(st.  We  had  a  i^w  nl  little  celehralion  that  u\uht, 
ami  iu\t  moniiiiu  wcmhed  anchor  and  started  l)ack, 
alter  cleariiiL''  lor  action. 
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till  pritty  hliie  al>4)ut  Murray,  hnt  \ery 
iimch  rcl'c\ed  as  to  the  safety  of  tny  o\\i\  skin,  and  1 
rtasontd  that,  after  the  Dardanelles  and  niy  last  day 
tlu  re.  they  had  not  made  the  riudit  bullet  for  me  yet. 
'i'he  ri-t  of  us  felt  about  the  same  way,  and  we  were 
sinjfiny:  ;'ll  the  time. 
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CHAPTER   XV 
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As  usual,  wlieri  we  got  to  lirc^t,  there  was  rush  work 
clay  and  night  on  the  Cassard  to  get  her  out,  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds  were  loaded  for  our  next  visit  to 
the  Turks.  The  Freneh  garbles  were  always  keen 
for  the  trip  baek  to  I3rest,  for  they  were  sure  of 
tobaceo  and  other  things  they  needed. 

M}'  twelfth  trip  h)  the  Dardanelles  was  different 
from  the  others.  'J^he  Cassard  was  doing  patrol  work 
at  the  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Ilelles. 
Those  of  us  who  had  served  on  the  Peninsula  before 
were  thanking  our  stars  for  the  snap  we  were  having 
—just  mooning  around  waiting  for  .something  to 
happen. 

We  had  not  been  there  verv  long  before  some- 
thing imexpeeted  did  liappcn,  for  we  ran  into  two 
enemy  eruisers— which  I  afterwards  heard  were  the 
Wcrjt  and  the  KaiserJiche  Marine— one  on  the  star- 
board and  one  on  the  port.  How  they  had  managed 
to  sneak  up  so  near  I  do  not  know.  They  opened 
up  on  us  at  not  nuich  more  than  a  thousand  yards, 
and  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  hell  from  the  start,  though 
with  any  kind  of  gunnery  they  should  have  done  for 
us  thoroughly. 
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Wc  came  right  back  at  them,  and  were  getting 
in  sonic  pretty  g(x»d  .siiots.  I  was  in  the  1-1-inch 
•jfun  tnrret,  starboard  bow-  -my  okl  quarters — and  we 
were  letting  them  ha\e  it  a])out  lour  shots  every  five 
minutes  and  scoring  heavily. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  had  been  lighting 
when  pari,  ol'  our  rangc-tindcr  was  carried  away.  It 
WHS  so  hot,  though,  and  wc  were  so  hard  at  it  that 
little  things  like  the  time  did  not  bother  us.  Tt  is 
hot  in  any  gun  turret,  but  I  iuivc  always  noticed 
that  it  is  hotter  there  in  the  Dardanelles  than  in  any 
other  place.  The  sweat  would  simply  cake  up  on  us, 
until  oar  faces  were  covered  with  a  film  of  powdery 
stuff. 

But  the  range-finder  was  carried  away,  and 
although  it  looked  bad  for  us,  I  was  feeling  so  good 
that  1  \()lunteered  to  gt)  on  deck  and  fetch  another 
one.  I  got  outside  the  turret  door  and  across  the 
deck,  got  the  necessary  parts,  and  was  coining  back 
with  them,  when  I  received  two  machine-gun  bullets 
in  the  right  thigh.  One  went  clear  through  ])onc 
and  all  and  drilled  a  hole  on  the  otlicr  side,  while  the 
other  came  within  an  inch  of  going  through.  The 
peculiar  thing  is  that  these  two  were  in  a  line  above 
the  wound  I  got  at  Dixmude.  The  line  is  almost  as 
straight  as  you  could  draw  it  with  a  ruler. 

Of  coiu-sc,  it  knocked  me  down,  and  I  hit  my 
head  a  pretty  hard  enuk  on  the  steel  deck,  but  I 
was  able  to  crawl  on  to  the  turret  door.     Just  as  I 
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was  al)()ut  to  enter,  the  gun  was  fired.  That  par- 
tieular  charge  happened  to  he  d.^feetive.  The  sliell 
•spht  and  caused  a  hack  lire,  ;uid  the  cordite,  fire  and 
gas  came  through  the  breach  which  the  explosion 
liad  opened. 

It  nnist  have  l)een  a  piece  of  conhte  which  (h'd 
it,  but  whatever  it  was,  it  hit  nie  in  liie  right  eye 
and  bhnded  it.  The  ball  of  the  eye  was  saved  l)y 
the  French  surgeons  and  looks  nori  d.  but  it  pain> 
me  greatly  sometimes,  and  they  tell  me  it  will  always 
be  sightless. 

I  was  unconscious  immediately  from  the  blow 
and  from  the  quantity  of  gas  which  I  must  have 
swallowed.  This  gas  did  me  a  great  deal  of  damage, 
and  gives  me  dizzy  spells  often  to  this  day.  I  do 
not  know  what  happened  during  the  rest  of  the 
engagement,  as  I  did  not  regain  ct.nsciousness  until 
three  days  later,  at  sea.  Rut  I  heard  in  the  h()s])ital 
thai  the  French  super-Dreadnought  Jcainic  d'Arc 
and  the  light  cruiser  Xormandij  were  in  it  as  well 
as  oursehes,  though  not  at  the  time  I  was  wounded, 
and  that  we  had  all  beer,  pretty  well  battered.  The 
CassanI  lost  ninety-six  men  in  the  engagement  and 
had  forty-eight  wounded.  Some  of  our  turrets  were 
twivrted  into  all  manner  of  shapes,  and  part  of  our 
l>ow  v.as  carried  away.  One  of  our  lieutenants  was 
killed  in  the  engagement. 

I  ua^  t..ld  that  both  the   Wcrft  and  the  Kaiscr- 
hrhc  Mminc  were  sunk  in  this  engagement.     I  have 
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seen  picturt^  of  sailors  from  llie  Wcrft  who  were 
jirisoners  aL  internineiit  camps. 

When  we  arrhed  at  Brest  the  wounded  were 
taken  from  Llie  shi[)  in  stretchers  and,  after  we  had 
been  rested  for  al)out  fifteen  minutes  on  the  dock, 
])ut  into  ambulances  and  rushed  to  the  hospital.  On 
the  \\  ay,  those  who  could  leaned  out  of  the  ambulance 
and  had  a  <,n'eat  time  with  the  people  along  the 
streets,  many  of  whom  they  knc\v,  for  the  Cassard 
was  a  Brest  ship.  And,  of  course,  the  women  and 
children  yelled  "'  Vive  la  France  I  "  and  were  glad  to 
see  the  l)oys  again,  even  though  they  were  badly 
done  ui). 

Some  of  our  men  were  bandaged  all  over  the  face 
and  head,  and  it  was  fiumy  when  they  had  to  tell 
their  names  to  old  friends  of  theirs  who  did  not 
recognise  them.  As  scxin  as  one  of  the  Brest  people 
recognised  a  friend,  off  he  v.ould  go  to  get  cigarettes 
and  otiier  things  for  him,  and  iiomc  of  them  followed 
us  almost  to  the  hospital. 

While  we  were  going  into  the  hospital  there  was 
a  ci-owd  of  children  round  the  door,  and  they  began 
to  sing  the  "  Marseillaise,"  and  \ery  loyal-hearted 
kids  they  were  too,  for  they  evidently  knew  the  whole 
song,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  most 
Americans,  many  of  whom  do  not  e\en  know  that 
we  ha\e  a  national  anthem. 

It  seemed  like  a  palace — that  hospital.  The 
women  and  children— the  kindest  hearts  in  the  world. 
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J  do  believe,  were  right  there— brought  over  chairs 
and  tables  and  eards  and  newspapers  and  books  and 
everylhing  you  could  think  of,  and  they  brought 
theiu  IVoui  their  own  li\ing-roonis  and  not  from  the 
attic,  where  they  had  lain  since  tiiey  had  become 
listed  with  the  casualties. 

We  had  a  fine  lot  of  musicians  among  the  men 
—most  of  them  could  l)lov  s„u,c  kind  of  horn  or 
other,  and  before  Lhe  week  wj's  up  almost  every  one 
of  them  had  his  own  particular  kind  of  torture-tube 
placed  in  his  hands  as  he  lay  in  beci.  They  would 
hardlv  stop  to  look  at  it,  but  would  begin  blowing 
awa\  for  all  they  were  worth,  and  hardly  ever  did  they 
care  a  raj)  what  the  rest  were  playing.  Once  in  a  while 
someone  did  happen  to  play  the  same  tune  as  another, 
but  each  had  his  own  ideas  as  to  how  it  should  be 
played,  and  it  would  take  an  expert  to  discover  they 
were  the  same  tunes.  'J'hcy  were,  sure,  the  Agony 
Quartette— fom-  or  five  quartettes,  in  fact. 

We  also  had  a  phonograph,  but  \ery  few  needles, 
and  it  got  to  be  very  scratchy.  They  had  one 
American  record,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  special 
treat  f<jr  me;  some  well-meaning  Frenchwoman 
nmst  have  brought  it  as  soon  as  she  heard  there  was 
an  American  garby  !  here. 

I  never  was  crazy  about  that  song,  and  after  they 
had  i)layed  it  a  few  times  I  used  to  throw  everything 
I  could  lay  my  haiuls  on  at  the  phonograph  when- 
ever they  siurted  to  gi\e  me  my  great  treat  again. 
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There  was  one  French  orderly  who  never  could  get 
it  through  his  thick  head— he  was  good-hearted, 
though — that  I  did  not  like  it,  and  he  would  play  it 
time  after  time.  I  guess  he  thought  it  cheered  me 
up  so  nmch  that  1  became  enthusiastic  and  wanted 
to  throw  things  because  I  was  glad.  The  name  of 
the  merry  little  ditty  was  ■"Good-bye,  Good  Luck, 
God  Bless  You."  And  I  am  warning  whoever  wrote 
it,  right  here,  to  steer  clear  of  nie  if  he  wears  any 
identification  disc  telling  thai  he  did  it. 

The  hospital  held  about  1,800  patients  at  the 
time,  and  was  pretty  crowded,  but  every  one  of  the 
patients  received  the  best  of  food  and  treatment,  and 
some  of  the  stunts  that  the  French  surgeons  did  were 
really  wonderful.  As  soon  as  they  were  able  to  learn, 
the  permanent  blinded  or  crippled  men  were  taught 
various  trades  in  whicli  their  misfortune  would  not 
liamper  them,  and  many  were  put  in  the  way  of  earn- 
ing more  money  afterwards  than  they  had  been  able 
to  earn  before. 

I  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  the  surgeons  did 
to  me,  but  I  heard  that  they  had  my  eyeball  out 
on  my  cheek  for  almost  two  hours.  At  any  rate  they 
saved  it.  The  thigh  wounds  were  not  dangerous  in 
themselves,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rough  treat- 
ment they  got  later  they  would  be  quite  healed  by 
this  rtime,  I  am  sure. 

I  really  think  I  got  a  little  extra  attention  in 
the  hospital,  in  many  ways,  for  the  French  were  at 
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all  times  anxious  to  show  their  liit lulHiicss  lo 
America.  Every  time  my  meals  were  served  there 
Wius  an  Americiin  (Ian-  on  ihc  platter,  and  always  a 
large  Ameriean  llajr  drai)ed  over  the  i)e(l.  I  jiad 
everj-thing  I  wanted  given  to  me  at  once,  and  when 
I  was  able  to,  all  the  eigarettes  I  could  smoke,  which 
were  not  many. 

While  I  was  still  in  bed  in  the  hospital  I  received 
the  Croix  de  (iuerre,  which  I  had  won  at  tlie  Dar- 
danelles. 'J'he  presentation  was  made  1).\-  Lieutenant 
]Jarl)ey.  He  pinned  an  Ameriean  (lag  on  my  breast, 
a  French  flag  beneath  it,  and  beneath  that  the  War 
Cross.  lie  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks,  of  course. 
which  was  taking  an  advantage  of  a  cripple.  I?ut  it 
is  the  usual  .thing  with  the  French,  as  you  know  - 
I  mean  the  kissing,  not  the  meanness  to  eripi)les. 

When  he  had  pinned  the  medal  on  he  said  he 
thanked  me  ;Vom  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  on  be- 
half of  the  French  people,  and  also  thanked  all 
the  Americans  wh.o  had  e,.me  o\er  to  help  a 
country  with  which  most  of  them  were  not  con- 
nected. He  said  it  was  a  war  in  which  unmx  nations 
were  taking  part,  but  in  wiiich  there  were  just  two 
ideas,  Freedom  and  Despotism,  and  a  lot  more  things 
I  cannot  remember.  He  finished  by  saying  that  he 
wished  he  could  decorate  all  of  us. 

Of  course,  it  was  great  stuff  for  me,  and  I  thought 
I  was  the  real  thing  sure  enough,  but  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  remark  I  liave  heard  here  in 
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the  States—"  I  thank  you  ami  tlie  whole  family 
thanks  you."  And  it  was  iiard  not  to  laugh.  Also, 
it  seemed  funny  to  nie,  beeause  I  did  not  rightly 
know  just  what  they  were  giving  nie  the  medal  for 
— though  it  was  for  one  of  two  things— and  I  do  not 
know  to  this  day.  Hut  1  ttiought  it  would  not  be 
polite  lo  ask,  so  I  l<t  it  go  at  that. 

There  were  twehe  other  naval  offieers  who  were 
present,  and  they  and  all  the  other  people  did  a  lot 
of  eheering  and  "'  vi\cd  "  me  to  a  fare-you-well.  Tt 
was  great  stuff  altogether,  and  I  should  have  liked 
to  gcit  a  medal  every  day. 

One  day  I  reeeived  a  letter  from  a  man  who  had 
been  in  m>-  company  in  the  Foreign  Legion  and  with 
whom  I  had  l>ecn  pretty  ehinnmy.  His  letter  was 
partly  in  French  and  partly  in  English.  It  was  all 
about  who  had  been  killed  and  who  had  been 
wounded.  He  also  n)entioned  Murray's  death,  which 
he  had  heard  about,  and  about  my  receiving  the  Croix 
de  Guerre.  I  was  wishing  he  had  said  something 
about  I3rown,  whom  I  had  not  heard  from,  and  who, 
I  knew,  would  \i^it  me  if  he  iiad  the  chance. 

But  two  or  three  days  later  I  got  another  letter 
from  the  same  man,  and  when  I  opened  it  out 
tumbled  a  photograph.  At  first  all  I  saw  was  that 
it  was  the  ])hotograp!i  of  a  man  crucified  with 
bayonets,  but  when  I  looked  at  it  closely  I  saw;  it 
wr.s  Brown.     I  fainted  then,  just  like  a  girl. 

When  I   came  to  I  could  hardly  make   myself 
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lliiiik  about  it.     Two  of  my  juik  gone!     It  hurt  n^.e 
so  luucli  t(.  lliinl.-  of  il   that  1  crushed  the  letter  up 
in  my  hand,  l)ul   hitcr  I  could  read  parts  ot  it.     It 
said  tht\y  had  found  IJrown  Ihis  way  near  Dixnuule 
about  two  (hiys  after  lie  liad  b(  en  reported  missing. 
So  three  of  us  went  oxer  and  two  stayed  there.     It 
.seems  very  slmiinc  to  me  that  both  my  [)als  should 
be   crucilied.   and   if    1    were   su|)erstitious   I   do   not 
know    really    what   I    wonid    imagine.      It   made    mc 
.sick  and  kej)t  me  from  rcco\trin<.r  ;,s  fast  as  I  would 
have  done  otherwise.     JJoth  Hrown  and  Murray  were 
good  pals  and  very  fine  men  in  a  light.    I  often  think 
of  them  both  and  about  the  things  we  did  together, 
but  lately  I  have  tried  my  best  to  keep  off  the  sub- 
ject,  because  it  is   \ery   sad   to   think   what  torture 
tliey  must  have  had  to  endure.     They  were  ])oth  a 
great  credit  to  their  country. 

The  American  consul  visited  me  quite  often,  and 
I  got  to  calling  him  Sherlock,  because  he  asked  so 
many  questions.  We  j.dayed  lots  of  games  together, 
mostly  with  dice,  and  had  a  great  time  generally. 
After  I  became  convalescent  he  argued  with  me  that 
I  had  .seen  enough,  and  though  I  really  did  not  think 

so— however  nuieh  I  disliked  what  I  had  .seen he 

got  my  discharge  from  the  service  on  account  of 
ph> 'sical  inability  to  perform  the  usual  duties.  After 
I  had  been  at  the  hospital  for  a  little  o\er  a  month 
I  was  discharced  from  it,  after  a  party  in  my  ward 
with  everyone  taking  part,  and  all  the  horns  blowing, 
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niul  nil  the  records  except  my  I'avouiiLe  dirge  placed 
one  after  another. 

Sherlock  arrantjcd  t\ci\  Ihin^f  I'oi-  u\c  -my  pas- 
saiTc  to  New  York,  cl(>thln;L:,  and  so  t'orth.  I  ran  up 
to  St.  Xa/aire  and  saw  my  yrandmother,  loat'ed 
around  n  while,  and  also  visited  Lyons. 

I  met  a  girl  there  who  was  staying  with  som»' 
people  I  knew,  and  she  told  me,  a  little  bit  at  a  time, 
what  she  had  been  through,  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  was  a  Iklgian  or  not,  l)ut  she  was  in  Belgium  at 
tlie  outbreak  of  the  war.  When  the  (Germans  took 
the  town  she  was  in  they  put  up  sigiis  on  the  doors 
notifying  the  inhabitants  that  all  the  girls  musi; 
report  in  the  square  the  l'olk)wing  morning. 

This  girl  and  her  sister  rei)ortcd  with  the  rest. 
They  were  divided  into  two  classes,  and  the  ekss  in 
which  tlie  two  sisters  were  was  told  to  report,  at  the 
station  the  next  morning.  They  went  home  and 
broke  the  news  to  their  motlicr,  who  was  quite  old 
and  wlio  took  it  very  hard.  They  had  no  idea  what 
they  were  ])eing  sent  away  for.  The  mother  begged 
permission  to  keep  one  of  the  girls,  and  the  Germans 
placed  the  other  sister  in  the  class  that  was  to  stay. 

Three  girls  who  refused  to  go  were  dragged  to 
the  streets  and  killed  in  cold  blood,  and  tlie  mother 
of  one  girl,  who  refused  to  let  her  go,  was  shot.  The 
girls  were  sent  to  the  courtyard  of  a  big  hotel,  mus- 
tered with  a  roll  call,  and  loaded  into  cars.  After  a 
nine-hours'  journey  they  were  taken  from  the  trains 
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to  ;i  laruc  luiildini:  parllv  111  iiiiip,  and  tin  ic  I  lie  ( .rr- 
inan  soldit  rs  wtrt'  uailiny  lor  tiRiii.  The  yirls  were 
not  ifi\cn  food  or  (ire. 

Lulc  that  niixht,  after  the  (icrnians  wen-  throntfli 
with  them,  they  were  made  to  ^o  outside  and  di<; 
potatoes  I'rom  the  liard  Lrround,  hut  they  wero  not 
allowed  to  eat  any  of  the  |)o|atoes.  ThcN-  also  had 
to  make  heds,  eliop  wood,  haul  limber  and  do  all 
the  dirty  work  that  lias  to  he  done  where\er  (ieniian 
swine  are  permed. 

They  were  not  allowed  to  write  to  their  people, 
nor  did  they  receive  any  word  from  outside.  Fresh 
batehes  of  yirls  arrived  from  time  to  lime,  hut  they 
were  not  allowed  to  mix  with  those  who  had  been 
there  before  them.  When  the  sirls  reaehed  sueh  u 
condition  that  they  were  no  lonyer  of  use  to  the 
GcrmaiLs  they  were  sent  baek  to  Ikluiiun. 

The  girl  who  told  me  all  this  had  killed  her  child, 
as  all  of  them  did.  When  she  got  home  .she  found  her 
mother  had  been  killed,  but  she  never  saw  her  sister 
again  nor  did  she  know  what  had  beeome  of  her. 

After  a  short  time  I  returned  to  Brest,  and  got 
my  passage  on  the  CU'orjfic  for  New  York.  I  had 
three  trunks  with  me  full  of  things  1  had  picked  up 
in  Europe  and  had  been  keeping  with  my  grand- 
mother. Anumg  my  belongings  were  several  things 
I  should  have  liked  to  show  by  photographs  in  this 
book,  but  no  one  ])ut  mermaids  can  see  them  now, 
for  do\\Ti  to  the  locker  of  Daw  Jones  they  went. 
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WiiF.N  the  tuus  liad  fast  o(V  and  \vc  had  dropped  our 
pilot  I  said  to  iiiyxir  :  "  Now  uc  arc  oft",  and  it's  tlie 
Stales    I'or    me— end    of    the   hnc     far    as    \vc    ijo — 

TF •*      Hilt  the   ••if  did  not  look   very   hitr  to 

me,  IhouLfh  I  could  see  it  with  the  naked  eye  all 
right. 

1  ueiit  to  the  al'ter-wlicelliou.se  and  took  a  .slant 
at  the  compass  which  read  W.N.W.,  f  W.  I  stayed 
and  chatted  a  while  with  the  hoys  there,  and  then 
went  to  see  the  conmiissary  steward  and  laid  in  a 
supply  of  cigarettes.  Provided  with  these,  I  went 
back  to  the  after  forecastle  and  found  a  lot  of  fire- 
men, oilers  and  wipers  wlio  were  off  watch.  I  played 
poker  for  cicrarettcs  with  these  fellows  until  the  jrame 
broke  up,  with  one  fireman  in  possession  of  all  the 
cigarettes.  After  that  I  went  to  my  sUiteroom  and 
turned  in. 

Next  moniinjT  I  went  to  the  galley,  and  after  a 
hard  struggle  with  the  chef  got  something  to  cat. 
Then  came  boat-drill.  The  siren  shrilled  three  times, 
and  we  were  all  stiitioncd  at  the  boats,  which  were 
swung  out  on  the  davits.  We  carried  ten  lifeix>ats, 
five  on  the  starboard  and  five  on  the  port. 
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\\  lu  n  llif  slnn  hlcw  I  he  sccoiul  time  it  was  a 
si^ht  [n  stc  the  s(raiiil)lc  on  dick  ior  the  boats. 
Someone  yelled,  •' Snhmarine  on  the  i)oil  bow!"' 
and  all  the  litile  Fellows  were  trampled  on.  and  one 
lad  wr  ,  piLshcd  down  the  fiddley  (sec  p.  L'Ol)  and 
broke  his  le^.  I  made  up  my  mind  then  and  there 
that  it"  we  >hotiId  hapj:;  ii  to  uci  torpc<loed  it  was  me 
i'or  a  hateh  cover  and  no  lifeboats  need  apply.  I 
would  rather  take  my  chances  with  a  match  for  a 
buoy  than  in  a  rush  for  the  boats  with  that  gang. 

It  was  rough  wc^ither  those  hrst  two  days  out,  "nd 
it  was  raining  most  of  the  time.  I  should  not  have 
])een  on  deck  at  all,  because  the  dami)ness  made  my 
legs  ache,  but  thei'e  was  one  of  the  gunners  at  the 
stern  gun  that  was  good  for  a  laugh  ever\'  time  ^ 
talked  to  him.  It  was  a  shame  the  way  that  fellow- 
was  going  to  treat  any  (iermaiis  he  saw.  No  sul)- 
nuirine  would  lune  a  minute's  chance  with  him  ;  he 
would  put  salt  on  any  Hoche  tail  in  sight.  T  took  it 
all  in  and  told  him  what  u  guy  for  gunpowder  he  was, 
but  after  a  while  T  got  tired  trying  not  to  laugh  in  his 
face  and  left  him. 

i  loafed  arouiKl  or  slept  all  <lay,  and  at  night 
started  back  to  the  aftcr-f. ireeastle  to  ha\e  another 
go  at  cigarette  |)oker.  ^'ou  know,  of  course,  that 
ships  i)assing  throi'rli  the  war  /one  eoxcr  all  their 
})ort-holes,  allow  ing  no  liuhts  to  show  whatsoever,  and 
e\cn  smoking  on  deck  is  forbidden.  So  I  was  pretty 
sore  when   I   founil  the  th'emcn  had  their  p(>rt-holes 
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wide  ()|)Cii,  and  the  linlit  shining  thruu<4h  like  a 
srarchlinht. 

I  ])a\vlcd  (lilt  to  Iheni  and  asked  them  whether 
thev  Iho'.iuht  the>-  were  in  Ii(»ndnn  or  Cieniinii\-,  and 
if  they  did  )i(>t  know  they  were  in  the  war  /one. 
Then  one  of  them  said,  "War  /one  !)e  damne'l  ! 
There  is  no  such  ihiim'  as  a  war  /one."  We  had  a 
hlth'  arLiument,  and  after  a  while  they  closed  tlie 
port-holes,      l^it  we  did  not  ha\c  a  poker  u'anic. 

Thru  T  uot  an  en\elope  and  paper  from  the 
steward,  and  went  to  m>-  siaterooni  with  the  inten- 
tion of  wrilinu  a  letter  to  a  friend  and  niailinfj;  it  as 
soon  as  I  arri\ed  at  an  Atlantic  port.  Hut  a  Limey 
knocked  at  the  door  just  after  T  not  staited.  and  he 
t;!lked  to  nie  for  a  loim  time.  Finally  he  asked  me 
what  r  was  doini;-.  I  felt  like  telling  him  T  was  doinu' 
notliiivr  but  wishing  he  would  leave  me.  but  I  said  I 
lind  been  _;()iim'  to  \vrite  a  letter  when  he  came  in. 
lie  asked  me  where  I  was  going  to  mail  it.  and  I  said 
I  would  stop  the  mail  steamer  in  the  morning.  An<l 
I  think  he  believed  me  ! 

At  last  he  went  out  and  I  turned  in  without 
writing  tiie  leltca".  T  not  uj)  about  I'oiU'  o'clock  ne.xt 
morninL''.  whiih  was  Sunday,  December  10th,  1!)1«1 
— ^a  date  T  do  not  think  1  will  e\ er  forget. 

As  soon  as  T  was  dressed  T  went  down  to  the 
forecastle  peak  and  from  tliere  into  the  paint  locker, 
w  hv're  I  fcnuid  some  rope.  Then  back  again  on  deck 
and  made  myself  a  hr.mniock,  which  I  ringed  u[)  on 
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the  Ixiat  deck,  expcctincr  that  I  would  have  a  nice  «un 
bath,  as  the  weather  liad  at  last  turned  clear. 

As  soon  as  I  had  tlic  hannuock  strun;;  I  went 
down  U)  tlie  baker  and  had  a  chat  with  him — and 
stole  a  Tew  hot  buns,  which  was  what  1  was  really 
al'tcr-— and  awa>-  to  the  nallcy  i"or  breakfast.  I  was 
almost  exactly  amidshijjs,  sittino-  on  an  old  orange 
box.  I  had  not  been  there  long  when  Old  Chips, 
Ihe  ship's  car{)entcr,  stuck  his  head  in  the  door  and 
sang  out,  ••  Ship  on  the  starboard  bow."  I  did  not 
pay  any  attention  to  him.  because  sliips  on  the  star- 
board bow  were  no  novelty  to  me,  or  on  the  port 
either.  Chips  was  not  cra/.y  about  lo(»king  at  her 
either,  for  he  came  in  and  sat  on  anoi.hcr  box  and 
began  eating.  lie  said  he  thought  she  was  a  tramp, 
and  that  slie  ilew  the  l]ritish  flag  astern. 

I  ate  all  T  could  gcL  hold  of  and  went  out  on  deck. 
T  stepped  out  of  the  galley  just  in  time  to  see  the  fun. 
The  ship  was  just  opposite  us,  when  away  went  our 
wireless  and  some  of  the  boats  on  the  starboard  side, 
and  then  boom  !  boom  !  and  we  heard  the  report  of 
the  uuns.  I  heard  the  shrapnel  whizzing  around  us 
just  as  1  had  many  a  time  before.  1  jumped  back 
in  the  galley,  and  Chips  and  the  cook  were  shaking 
so  liaid  they  made  the  pans  rattle. 

When  the  firing  .stoi)ped  I  went  up  to  the  boat 
deck.  I  had  on  all  my  clothing,  but  instead  of  shoes 
I  was  wearinu'  a  pair  of  wooden  clogs.  The  men  and 
boys    were    erazy — rushing    round    the    deck,    and 
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knocking  each  other  down,  and  everybody  getthig  in 
everybody  else's  way.  \\'c  lowered  our  Jacob's  lad- 
ders (rope  ladders  with  wooden  steps),  but  some  of 
the  men  and  boys  were  already  in  the  water.  Wh}' 
they  jumped  I  do  not  kni*w. 

There  was  an  oiler  on  the  Gcorgic  named  Mallen, 
and  though  he  wore  glasses,  he  was  the  toughest  bird 
I  ever  saw.  He  had  been  almost  stone  blind  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  he  could  hardly  see  at  all  without 
his  glasses,  which  were  thick  and  powerful.  He  was 
on  tlie  boat  deck  when  they  began  shelling  us,  and  it 
was  a  miracle  he  was  not  killed  at  one?,  but  he  was 
able  to  hide  l)thind  a  funnel.  \V'hen  they  c^uit  firing 
you  could  have  worn  that  funnel  for  a  peek-a-boo 
waist  (open-work  bkiuse),  but  Mallen  was  not 
scratched.  I  guess  he  was  so  tough  the  shrapnel  wa^^ 
afraid  of  him. 

When  he  was  going  down  the  Jacob's  ladder  the 
fellow  above  him  must  have  been  in  a  hurry,  for  he 
kicked  Mallen  in  the  face  and  broke  one  of  ilvi  lenses, 
which  left  Mallen  with  a  monocle.  lie  held  it  up  in 
front  of  one  eye  and  shut  the  other  one,  and  that  was 
the  only  way  he  could  see  a  foot  in  front  <jf  him. 

Then  the  German  raider  Moeicc  headed  right  in 
towards  us,  and  I  thought  she  was  going  to  ram  us, 
but  she  backed  water  about  thirty  yards  away.  She 
lowered  a  lifeboat,  and  it  made  for  the  Gcorgic,  pass- 
ing our  men  in  the  water  as  it  came  and  crashing 
tl  em  on  the  head  with  ])oathooks  when  the  Huns 
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could  Racli  Ihcin.  I  noLicxd  lliaL  Uktc  vveiv  red 
kcus  in  the  Genuan  boat. 

When  the  lifel)f)at  readied  [lie  jac<»f.".s  hidder  I 
went  <)\cr  to  the  poll  side  of  the  C;eo/-,-/r,  and  then 
llic  (.eniians  came  o\ef  the  side  and  lioisted  up  the 
kei,rs.  'I'iic  lluiis  were  armed  with  ha.\ontts  an<l 
revoheiN.  Some  of  them  went  tlown  into  the  engine- 
room  and  opened  the  sea  cocks.  .\l)out  thi^  time 
some  more  of  tile  IJmey.s  came  up  iVom  the  |»oo]) 
deck,  and  1  told  them  to  stay  where  I  was.  and  that 
the  (iermans  would  take  us  o\er  in  lilehoats. 
Another  squad  ol'  Deutschers  hoisted  eiyht  of  tlie 
dynamite  keas  on  their  shoulders  and  went  (low  n  into 
Xo.  .")  hold  with  them. 

.Meanwhile  tiie  lIuiis  saw  us  on  the  hoat  deck 
and  came  up  after  us.  And  o\(r  went  tiie  Limeys. 
IJut  1  waited  and  one  or  two  more  wailed  with  me. 
^Vhen  the  Germans  came  u[)  to  us  they  had  their 
re\ol\ers  out  and  were  wa\  inu  them  around  and  yell- 
ing. ••  Gott  strafe  England !  "'  and  talkinu  about 
''sehweinhunde.*'  'J'hen,  the  iiist  thiii'i  I  knew,  1 
was  kicked  olf  into  iJie  sea.  I  slipped  ofV  my  trousers 
and  coat  and  eloos,  and.  heliexe  me.  it  was 
not  a  case  of  all  dressed  u])  and  no  place  to  i»-(>I 

Then  I  swam  hard  an<I  cauglit  up  to  tin  Limeys 
who  jiad  jumped  lirst.  Tluy  were  asking  ea<li  other 
it'  they  were  downhearted  and  answering,  '•  Not  a  hit 
of  it.  me  lads,"  and  trying  to  sing,  "  Pack  iij)  your 
troubles  in  your  old  kit  bag,"  unlv  tliev  could  not  do 
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mufh  .sinuiiiii  on  account  of  the  waves  that  sHppt'd 
into  their  nioiitiis  c\cry  time  they  opened  them. 
That  was  just  like  Limeys,  though.  They  will  earn- 
on.  to  use  a  well-known  expression,  "  till  hell  freezes 
over." 

Some  of  the  boys  were  just  climbing  up  the 
Jacob's  ladder  on  the  Mocuc  when  the  i)id  (icor<i:ic 
let  out  an  awful  roar  and  up  went  the  deck  and  tlie 
hatches  lii^h  in  the  air  in  splinters.  One  fellow  let 
no  his  iiold  on  the  ladder  and  went  down,  and  he 
never  came  up.  Tiie  (iernums  were  makinj?  for  the 
Mocicc  in  the  lifeboat,  and  we  reached  it  just  before 
they  did.  I '])  the  ladder  we  went  and  over  the  side, 
and  the  first  thinu'  we  eauifht  sioht  of  was  German 
revolvers  in  our  faces,  forminff  us  all  into  line. 

The  lifeboat  brought  back  the  ship's  papers  from 
the  Gcorgic  and  we  had  roll  call.  Tiiey  kept  us  on 
deck  in  our  wet  underwear,  and  it  was  \cry  cold 
mdeH?d.  Then  the  first  mate  and  the  Old  Man  and 
one  of  the  German  oflieers  called  off  the  names,  and 
we  found  we  had  lifty  misving. 

The  Boche  conunander  had  cheek  enough  to  say 
to  our  Old  Mtm  that  he  was  not  there  to  kill  men, 
but  to  sink  all  ships  that  were  supplying  the  Allies ! 
lie  siiid  iMigland  was  trying  to  starve  Germany,  but 
they  wovdd  never  succeed,  and  that  Germany  would 
starve  the  Allies  very  soon. 

After  roll  call  some  of  us  asked  the  Gemuuis  for 
clothes,  or  at  least  a  |)lace  to  dry  oursehcs  in,  but 
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l^ntz  couhi  2H,t  see  us  lor  Uu.  dust  „r  the  ...T-an,  and 
wo  just  had  to  stand  there  and  shiver  till  ue  sh(,„k 
ti.e  deek  ahn..st.  Then  I  went  and  sat  d.,w,i  ,>n  the 
p.pcs  that  leed  the  deek  winches.  Tliev  had  quite  u 
liead  of  steam  in  them,  and  J  was  he-innino-  to  fed 
more  eonifortal,le  when  J  n,>t  a  j,roo<I  clout  on  the 
side  of  the  liead  lor  sittit.n  there  and  tr\  in-  to  keep 
warm.  It  was  a  (.ernian  irarl.y,  and  he  started  eall- 
mg  me  all  the  various  kinds  of  •■  sehweiidumd  •'  he 
could  think  of,  and  lie  could  think  ..f  a  lot. 

Finally  tliey  mustered  us  all  ,;n  anothei  part  of 
tlie  deck,  then  dro^c  ns  down  into  the  forecastle  and 
read  the  martial  law  of  (iermany  to  us.  At  least,  I 
guess  that  is  what  it  was.  It  nu'ght  have  been  the 
"Help  Wanted— Do-  Catchers"  colunm  from  the 
Bcrhn  Lokal  Taggahhlc  for  all  most  of  us  knew  or 
cared.  It  shows  what  cai'ds  the  Germans  are— read- 
ing all  those  four-to-the-poimd  words  to  us  shixcring 
garbles,  who  did  not  gi\e  a  dime  a  do/en  whether 
\se  heard  tiiem  or  not.  l^-itz  is  like  some  other  hot 
sketches— he  is  funniest  when  he  does  not  mean  to 
'ic.  Every  (krman  is  a  vaudeville  skit  when  he  acts 
natural. 

There  were  hanmiocks  there  and  we  jumped  into 
them  to  get  warm,  bnt  the  Cennans  came  down  with 
their  revolvers  and  bayonets  and  took  the  hammocks 
away,  and  poured  water  on  the  decks  and  told  us  to 
sleep  there.  They  could  not  have  done  a  worse 
trick  tlian  that. 
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'I'litn  tlu'V  put  lock^  oil  tlic  [)i)rL-lu)los,  aiul  toUl 
us  Lliat  ar...(>nc'  cauuhL  fiddling  with  the  locks  would 
hv  shot  at  once.  Thl.^  was  l)L'C'ausc  we  might  siyht  a 
British  or  Freiuh  luaii-ol'-war  at  any  time,  and  as  the 
Mocxcc  was  sailing  under  the  Britisii  Hag  and  trying 
t()  keep  out  (»f  trouble,  they  did  not  want  us  at  the 
ports  signalling  our  own  warsh.|>s  for  help.  It  they 
had  slruek  any  of  the  Allied  ships  and  had  a  tiglit 
we  would  ha\e  died  down  there  like  rats. 

The  MociLC  had  already  eaptured  the  VoUaire, 
Mount  Temple,  Cauibnaii  Range  and  the  King 
George,  and  had  the  crews  of  these  vessels  between 
d'jcks  with  us.  These  men  told  us  how  the  Germans 
Wire  treating  them,  and  it  looked  to  me  a.;  though 
the  evening  would  be  .spent  in  playing  games  and  a 
pleasant  time  would  be  had  by  all — very. 

The  (tew  of  the  Mount  Temple  were  on  deck 
working  when  the  raider  suddenly  opened  fire  on 
them.  Two  or  three  men  jumped  into  the  water, 
and  the  Germans  turned  a  gun  on  them  while  they 
were  swinniiing  and  killed  them.  That  was  just  a 
sample  of  what  had  happened  to  tl  am. 

The  men  now  began  running  up  and  down  in  a 
line  to  keep  warm,  but  I  took  a  little  run  on  my  own 
hook  and  treated  myself  to  as  much  of  a  survey 
of  the  ship  as  I  could.  I  do  not  believe  the  Moeive 
had  more  than  a  f-ineh  armour  plate,  but  behind  that 
she  had  three  rows  of  pig  iron,  which  made  about  a 
foot    in   thickness.     There    was   nothing    but    cable 
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stniiii,'  aloim  the  (k'ck,  and  when  1  saw  that  T  would 
ha\e  is'wx'U  an\tliiim  to  ha\e  had  a  crack  at  her  'vLth 
a  H-liich  naval.  And  I  .sure  wUhcd  hard  enough 
that  one  of  our  ships  would  slip  up  on  us,  whether  we 
were  caught  httwi^n  decks  or  not.  I  went  aft  as 
far  as  the  sentry  would  !( t  me,  and  I  saw  tliat  she  had 
three  ''i)are  (l-inch  upms  under  the  poop  deck  and  two 
(i-ineh  pieces  inoiuilcd  astern.  'I'he  uuns  were 
mounted  on  an  elevator,  and  when  the  time  eame 
the.\-  ran  the  elevator  u|)  until  the  uuns  were  on  a 
le^■el  with  the  pooj)  deck,  hut  otherwise  they  were  out 
of  sight  from  other  sliips. 

The  hovs  from  the  other  ships  told  us  that  when 
the  A/oc'tli'  iired  it  was  a  ease  for  pravirs,  heeause 
she  treud)le<l  like  a  kaf.  Hesidcs,  they  ne^er  knew 
what  she  was  battling  with,  and  1  know  myself  that 
it  is  an  awful  sensation  down  there  betwjeu  decks 
thinking  that  at  any  moment  your  .shi})  will  be  hit 
amidships  and  the  whole  crowd  of  you  sent  West. 

Tiiey  said  that  when  the  Mocxi-c  was  about  to  go 
into  action  there  would  l)e  a  lot  of  yelling  and  run- 
ning round  on  <ieck,  and  the  Huns  wovdd  lie  below 
with  their  revolvers  and  bayonets  or  euthtsses  and 
intimidate  the  whole  lot,  shouting  and  poking  with 
the  bayonets.  They  used  to  come  down  regidarly 
and  shout  the  '*  schweiiduind  "'  code  at  us  and  kick 
us  and  shove  us  about  like  eattlc. 

l-'or  our  first  meal  they  slung  a  big  feed-bag  half 
full   of    ship    biscuits — hard-tack — to    us   and    some 
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(li\ifs  of  lc;i.      AlUr  ihl>  lV-li\al  w t-  iKirnn  roanium- 
i,|,  and  <lo\\n  tlu  dtck  imain,  lucausc  it  was  Llic  only 
way  lo  k(.x|)  warm.      I  UUfss  \\c  looked  like  sonic-  of 
tlie  ad\(i'lis(nients  in  numa/inis,  whciv  they  show  a 
whole  family  slUinu  round  a  C'lnislinas  tree  in  llicir 
underwear  and  lellin-  each  other  that  Wliosis  Inions 
— '•  The  Hooniy  Kind  '"  -  were  just  what  they  wanted 
from  Santy.     Only  we  did  not  ha\e  any  C  luistnias 
tree    to    sit    round.      We    must   ha\c    looked   funny, 
lliou-h.  and  1  would  have  had  a  uood  laugh  if  I  had 
not  been  so  cold. 

We  eould  not  u<)  to  sleei)  ^^ccause  the  decks  were 
wet,  nor  could  we  sit  down  with  any  comfort  for  the 
same  reason.  Hesides.  we  thouoht  we  niiuht  run 
up  auainst  a  British  or  a  French  cruiser  at  any 
, Minute,  and  most  of  us  thought  we  would  sUiy  up 
and  get  an  e  full  before  we  started  for  Davy 
Jones's  well-known  locker. 

.\l)()uL  two  hells  next  morning  the  Mocicc's  en- 
gines began  to  groan  and  shake  her  up  a  bit,  and  we 
could  hear  the  blades  jump  out  of  the  water  every 
now  and  auain  and  tear  away.  She  went  ahead  in 
this  wav  for  s..me  ti-ne,  and  we  were  hoping  she  was 
trying  to  uet  away  from  a  cruiser,  and  some  of  us 
were "voting  lor  the  cruiser  to  win  and  others  hoping 
the  3/()cur  would  get  her  heels  dear  and  keep   us 

from  getting  ours. 

The  Huns  were  running  up  and  down  the  deck 
veiling  like  nuul,  and  one  of  our  men  began  to  yell, 
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t<M>.  Ifc  u,,s  (Iclinnus,  ;„ul  aflcr  J,o  veiled  a  Lit.  hr 
.l'"H|)ed  up  a.Kl  MK-Hk-  a  ,,;,ss  at  the  senLrv,  uiu,  shot 
''t  '"'»  l.nl  .Missed.  The  .slu.l  n.isscd  n,e,  lo,>.  hut 
not  In  very  „.u,h.  Then  (hey  draou.d  the  .Idirious 
'";"'  "I>  ""  <^'^.  nnd  Lord  knows  what  Ihev  did 
with  hnn.  hccanse  wc  never  saw  him  a-ain.  JJut  wc 
did  not  h.ar  any  soun,l  tha.t  liiey  might  have  made 
m  shooting  Jiini. 

Then  the  Huns  be^nm  slu'llini--,  an<l  Ihcv  kept 
It  up  for  a  whik-.  About  the  li.ue  the  lirino- mvsed, 
this  man  Mallen-  the  iuau  uh<,  had  his  irlasses 
broken-was  walkin-  up  and  down  (he  (kc-k  holding 
the  one  lens  to  his  eye,  when  he  bumped  up  a-ainst 
a  sentry  on  his  blind  side.  The  sentry  began  t.) 
smash  Inm  all  over  the  deck.  He  knoc^ked  bin.  down 
several  times,  and  split  his  lip  l',,,.  about  fo.u-  inehes 
with  the  butt  of  his  i-eN,)her.  The  rest  .»f  us  were 
just  aehing  to  lay  our  hands  on  the  sentrv,  but  the 
other  sentries  warned  us  off  with  their  rexohers,  and 
one  of  them  (■lipi)e(I  me  on  the  head  with  the  hilt  of 
his  bayonet  when  I  started  forward. 

When  we  pieked  Malkn  up  he  had  lost  his  mon- 
oele  and  was  as  blind  ;■  ;  a  bat,  but  as  touirh  as  ever. 
In  a  minute  .or  two  one  of  the  men  came  up  with  hLs 
monoele.  He  had  found  it  far  awa>  from  where 
Mallen  liad  been,  and  there  was  not  so  mueh  as  a 
serateh  on  the  lens.  Mallen  was  real  glad  to  get  it. 
Part  of  the  gold  band  that  fitted  oxer  the  nose  was 
stdl  on  it,  so  we  broke  this  o/T  and  rubbed  it  until 
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the  C(lc:«?  was  sinoolli  as  the  K"I'1  li'ii,  and  to  chcrr 
Mallon  up  a  l)it  F  told  him  nhmil  the  I/imcy  officer 
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air  and  caught  it  m  his  other  eye.  MaUcn  said  hu 
uniihl  k'arn  to  d(»  that  if  it  tock  Iiini  a  hundred  years. 
lie  .start(<l  !<•  lu-aetise  riirht  away.  Anyone  else 
would  have  htld  on  l.»  I  he  h  lis  and  not  monkeyed 
\vi(l,  il,  })ut  that  was  not  MaHrn.  He  was  tl>rowin<T 
the  fflass  into  the  air  all  the  lime  and  tryitm  to  catch 
i!  in  his  eye.  wlim  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  hold  it 
ilurc  like  a  monocle.  1  have  seen  him  spin  it  and 
!,t  it  drop  a  dozen  times,  and  yet  it  never  broke. 

Tiien  tlie  I  Inns  orden  d  us  up  on  deck  to  see  the 
ship  they  had  heen  iirintr  at.  and  when  we  came  up 
the  compaT»ion-way  they  were  just  hrinyinff  the  other 
ship's  skipper  aboard.  It  was  the  French  collier  St. 
Tln'(>(l,u-(\  ho\e  to  olT  the  starboard  side,  with  a  pri/.e 
crew  from  the  Mnncc  aboard  and  wigwagging  to  the 

i-aider. 

I  looked  round  wliile  we  were  taking  the  air  and 
shi\eriim,  and  1  never  s;iw  a  stronger  watch  than  they 
were  ke(  i)ing  on  tiie  Mocwc.  There  were  two  men 
up  forwanl  on  the  forecastle  peak,  one  on  the  star- 
iHianl  and  one  on  the  port  bow,  one  up  in  the 
erow's-nest,  al)out  twelve  on  the  bridge,  and  four  on 
the  poop  deck.  T  di)  not  believe  that  gang  could 
miss  .a  splinter  in  the  water,  and  every  one  of  them 
had  binoeulars. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  on  deck  but  the 
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torj)c(]i)  hiiuv  ii|)  ;iu;iinst  I  lie  sea  gates,  uitli  t;ir- 
[Miiliiis  (•\(r  tliiiii.  ,111(1  |)ilcs  of  lifi'ljclK  llirown  oii 
Lop  (i|  llic  IkiIcIk-..  Oil  the  hridLTc  Ihcy  had  wicker 
]visl\(  Is  will)  ( ;iiTi(  r  pii:*  nils  ill  flinn,  and  rn  ar  tlu' 
tunnels  llicy  had  hxislt.ik — a  cow,  piLis,  (lo^s.  and 
chickens  -all   caucd   in. 

I'Ih  II  the  Nuns  lici^an  slioiilin^.  and  th<y  (lr<i\e 
lis  below  <lcik  ayain.  'i"hc  place  where  v.  e  had  Ixiii 
was  lilji  (1  wilji  smoke,  from  what  oi-  \\li\  I  <io  iiol 
know,  luit  it  \\-As  almost  im()ossil)l(  to  ln'callic  in  it. 
When  tile  siiioki'  <leared  up  a  Kit  the  Marathon 
slart'd  auain.  lor  \\  c  wcrt  slill  in  oui'  uinhrwcai' 
onlv.  One  ot'  liie  hoys  had  asked  I''ril/.  lor  clolhinLT. 
and  I'i'it/.  said  the  l''.n<iiish  had  touixli  eiionuh  skins 
aiiil  th(\'  did  not  need  chithini;'.  Then  he  said: 
"  Wait  until  yoii  s( c  wj.at  our  (ieniian  winters  are 
like." 

Next  niorniim  tlie  onuincs  Ix'uan  to  leai-  ;i\\ay 
affain  and  the  u'uns  started  liriiiL!'.  .M'ter  a  while  the 
flrinu"  slopped  and  the  (iiijines,  too,  and  after  about 
an  hour  they  had  the  Old  Man  of  the  I'ar/our/a/c 
ab(»ard.  She  was  a  Hritish  ship  ehai'tered  b\  the 
French  and  bound  for  Hi'cst  and  Livcipool  with  a 
\v\y  xa'uabic  car^^o — aero[)lanes,  anunMnil'on.  foorl 
and  automolfiles. 

When  the\-  forced  us  on  deck  a^ain  the  .S7. 
Theodore  was  slill  in  sinht.  but  ^]\v  had  the  }  arroic- 
(Idlc  b)r  coiiipanx  .  Holli  were  trailinuf  behind  us 
and   keeping   i)rett>'   close   on.      While   wf   were   on 
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deck  we  sau  tlir  (iirman  sai 


lors  at  w'lrk  <>i\  Hi^'  I'lain 


,l,,,.k  inakiiii;   al>oiit  Uu   rafts.  aiK 
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u,.  i,na-i.K(l  lluv  u.iv  uoiniz  I.,  lua\c  us  ..V(r  tlu" 
sMlcan.lUt.isur,,.  n„!  n.st.a.l.thrylHuant.Uin-us 
u,.  unul.l  la.Ml  ,..  llu'  States,  aiid  ihrn  tluv  n.arrhccl 
Us  hrlwK  II  (Kcks  airaiii. 

\\\  had  only  lurii  lluiv  a  sIu.rL  time  u hen  sonic 
,,r  the  (rrniati  (.Ulcers  came  down  and  asked  if  any 
.,!•  tlu.  111.  I.  uould  XMhmteer  l.>  -«>  stokiniT  mi  the 
Ynrnnc<hih\  and  we  ah.i..sl  in(>l)l)e(l  th.ni  to  take  us. 
They  »)euan  puttm-j  dou  n  the  names  of  the  men  who 
were  t..  uo,  an<l  I  talked  them  into  pullinu  mine 
down.  loo.     Then   I  fill  ahout  }i\e  hundred  pounds 

liiihter. 

Five  i.-.lock  came,  and  hy  tiiat  time  I  had  for- 
gotten to  do  any  worryin.LT.  We  received  our  usual 
rations,  and  most  of  us  who  had  volunteered  sup- 
posed that  we  uould  receive  clothes  and  shoes.  In 
the  morninir  an  onieer  came  <lown  l.elow  and  read 
out  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  u<»,  and  T  felt 
even  liuhter  when  he  called  mine.  We  were  each 
oiven  a  lifebelt  and  mustered  on  deck. 

Theic  wa-  a  movinu-pieture  machine  on  the  boat 
deek.  and  as  we  can>c  up  the  hatchway  the  oiierator 
be^an  turning  the  handle.  1  was  whistlini:,  -  Hello. 
Hawaii,  How  Are  Vo.i?  "  and  one  of  the  sentries 
said  in  me  in  Knolish  :  -Thafs  all  Americans  are 
..ood    for.    auvwav,*-     Then    he   started    to    whistle. 
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'•GtKjdbye,  My  Blue  Bell,  Farewell  to  You."  lie 
said  some  more  then,  to  the  efTeet  that  we  Americans 
had  \ery  little  on  our  minds  and,  jrenerally  speaking, 
were  not  responsible.  I  never  was  guilty  before, 
and  never  have  been  sinee.  but  1  nnist  confess  that  at 
this  moment  I  made  up  some  poetry.  It  <'ame  to  me 
just  as  ea.sy  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  business,  and  I 
sjiid  to  him  :  "  We  can  smile  wlien  we  fight,  and 
whistle  when  we're  right,  and  knock  the  Kaiser  out 
of  sight."  They  were  shoving  us  o\er  the  side  and 
down  the  Jacob's  ladder,  and  rhis  lad  took  hold  of 
i.'ie  wluM-e  my  collni-  would  have  been,  if  I  had  one, 
and  ga\e  me  a  push  that  brouaht  me  up  a,  linst 
the  rail  before  my  turn. 

Tlie  sea  was  pretty  nasty,  and  some  of  the  men 
had  narrow  esea[)es  from  falling  between  the  Mocivc 
and  tiic  lifeboats  when  the  swells  rocked  us.  One 
num  fell  from  the  ladder  and  broke  his  neck  on  the 
gunwale  of  the  lifeboat.  I'hey  took  over  I  oat  after 
boat  to  [lie  VdiroxvdaJc  unti',  iinally,  we  were  all 
there.  Then  they  mustered  us  on  deck  and  warned 
us  not  u,  ^t^irt  anything,  because  they  had  a  time 
bomb  in  the  engine-room  and  two  on  the  bridge. 
Meantime  they  had  brought  over  several  boatloads 
of  hard-tack,  and  we  threw  it  into  No.  3  hold.  Tills 
was  to  be  our  food  for  some  time. 
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Aboard  the  Yarwxtdale  was  a  coolie  ercw,  .nd  when 

they  gathered  them  on  deck,  tlie  coolies  besjan  to 

pniv.  and  though  it  is  nothing  to  Uuigh  at,  I  could 

not  help  but  chuckle  at  the  way  some  of  them  went 

about   talking   to    their   various   gods.       They    weix- 

beginning  to  smell  danger  and  were  pretty  nervous. 

Every  one  of  the  coolies  had  a  cane  and  a  pair  of 

palm  1)each  trousers.     The  Huns  were  loading  them 

in  liie  lifeboats  to  be  taken  back  to  the  Mocice  with 

their  sea  bags,  and  one  of  them  got  too  nervous  and 

was   slow  about  getting  into  the  lifeboat,   so  the 

Ciermans  shot  him  without  a  word. 

Then  the  Huns  called  out  the  names  of  those  who 
liad  volunteered  to  go  stoking,  and  this  included  me. 
We  were  forced  down  the  fiddley  into  the  fire  room. 
The  fiddley  is  a  shaft  that  runs  from  the  n.ain  deck 
(.[•  a  ship  to  the  engine-room.  I  looked  round  a  bit 
and  saw  a  German  standing  not  very  far  from  the 
fiddley,  so  I  asked  him  if  we  would  be  given  shoes. 
He  said  no.  Then  I  asked  him  if  we  had  to  stoke 
m  our  bare  feet  and  he  said  yes— that  we  did  not 
need  shoes.  Then  he  went  into  the  engine-room. 
N  aoi 
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I  looked  at  the  narrow  passage  he  went  through, 
and  at  the  narrow  passage  of  the  fiddlev  to  the  main 
deek,  and  I  talked  to  n.y  feet  as  J  used  to  at  Dix- 
niude.  T  said:  "  Feet,  do  your  duty."  They  did 
It  and  I  rieu  up  the  fiddlev.  I  ncvcv  ^vanted  to  see 
that  stoke-hole  again. 

I  .sneaked  up  to  where  the  rest  of  the  fellows  were 
and  the  guards  dvoxc  us  into  No.  i  hold.  There  wns 
notlung  hut  a.nn.unition  in  it.  They  battened  th- 
hatches  down  on  us,  wliieh  made  the  hohl  waterproof. 
And  ;.  'J,:.t  made  it  practically  airtight,  the  onJv  a 
the  hvc  huudre.l  and  eighty  of  us  got  was  through  the 
ventdators.     That  hold  was  certainly  foul. 

Next  day  some  of  the  men  had  got  cigarettes 
somewhere.  Lord  knows  how  they  did  it,  but  Mallen 
had  quite  a  lot  of  them  and  he  passed  them  round. 
Sou.e  ot  the  men  would  not  take  any  of  his  because 
they  said  they  had  some  of  their  own  and,  sure 
enough,  in  ,,  few  „,inutes  they,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
had  ht  up  and  were  pufTing  aNvay  in  great  .^vle.  I 
divided  a  cigarette  with  another  fellow.  Remember, 
we  were  sitting  and  standing  on  amnuinition  all  this 
tune.  It  .shows  how  much  we  cared  whether  school 
was  kept  or  not. 

The  Germans  saw  the  smoke  coming  out  of  the 
^•entilators  and  they  were  crazy  with  fright.  A  gang 
rf  them  in  double  quick  drove  us  out  with  whips. 
Mallen  and  I  were  towards  the  head  of  the  line  going 
up  the  ladder,  and  Mallen  was  swearing  because  he 
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had  ju'^t  lost  his  monocle  and  could  l\-u-dly  ice  a  foot 
in  front  of  him.  lie  said  a  sentry  h^d  tripped  him 
or  knocked  him  <lo\vn,  and  that  when  he  got  up  his 
monocle  was  gone. 

They  lined  us  up  on  deck  and  ir:;d  us  the  Riot 
Act.  As  we  stood  there  I  could  s<'.-  one  man  after 
another  put  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  then  bring 
them  to  the  front  affain.  Finally,  the  man  next  to 
me  nudircd  me  with  his  elbow.  I  put  my  hands 
l)ehind  my  back  and  he  slipped  something  into  them, 
and  I  passed  it  to  the  next  man.  'I'hen  tlie  first  thing 
I  knew  there  was  Mallen  with  his  monocle  in  his  eye 
again.  Son\ebody  had  found  it  and  brought  it  up 
with  him,  and  we  had  passed  it  along  almost  the 
whole  line  before  it  got  to  Mallen. 

They  sent  us  down  into  the  eoal  bunkers.  It  was 
simply  hell  tlicre.  Coal  dust  to  breathe  and  eat  and 
sleep  on,  only  we  could  not  sleep  because  we  had  to 
use  the  bunkers  for  all  purposes,  including  those  of 
nature,  and  after  a  short  time  not  one  of  us  could 

sleep. 

Also,  by  this  lime,  some  of  the  men  had  lost 
their  heads  completely;  in  fact,  had  gone  violently 
cra/.y,  and  the  rest  of  us  were  afraid  of  thcnu  We 
were  all  thinking  of  the  fight  that  might  occur  any 
moment  between  the  Yanoxi-daJe  and  some  other 
vessel,  and  we  knew  we  were  in  the  likeliest  place 
for  the  vessel  to  be  struck.  Even  though  we  were 
not  hit  amidships,  if  tlie  ship  were  sinking,  we  did  not 
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tliink  t];c  Germnns  would  give  us  a  chance  to  escape. 
W'c  supposed  fioiii  uliat  they  had  said  that  we  would 
go  down  with  tlic  .ship.  And  o(,ino-  down  on  a  ship 
m  whirh  you  arc  a  prisoner  is  quite  diflerent  from 
ffo'mg  down  with  one  for  whicii  you  have  been  fiffht- 
in.tr.  Vou  ai.ne  at  the  same  place,  hut  the  feeling 
is  different. 

Sonic  of  us  thoun-ht  of  overpowering  the  crew 
and  taking  the  vessel  into  our  own  hands,  and  we 
got  the  rest  of  the  sane  or  nearly  sane  men  together 
and  tried  to  uvt  up  a  scheme  for  doing  it.  I  was 
strong  for  the  plan  and  so  were  Malle.  d  several 
others,  but  tlic  Limey  officers  who  wer.  ...L!)  us  ad- 
vised against  it.  They  said  the  Ciermans  were  taking 
us  to  a  neutral  country,  where  we  would  be  interned, 
which  was  just  wliat  the  Huns  had  told  us,  but  what 
few  of  us  ))elic\-ed. 

Then  some  others  said  that  if  we  started  anything 
tlie  skunks  would  lire  the  time  bombs.  We  replied 
that  at  least  the  Cermans  would  go  West  with  us, 
but  they  could  not  .see  that  there  was  any  glory  in 
that.  For  myself.  I  thought  they  would  not  fire  the 
bombs  until  the  last  minute,  and  that  we  would  have 
a  chance  at  the  boats  before  they  got  all  of  us  any- 
way. Old  Mallen  put  up  quite  a  talk  about  it,  and 
it  was  funny  to  see  him  sitting  there  on  the  coal  with 
his  monocle  slipping  out  of  his  eye  repeatedly,  argu- 
ing that  we  would  all  have  an  equal  chance  of  getting 
away,  e\-en  if  many  of  us  did  go  West.    There  were 
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only    thirteen    (.erinan    sailors    on    hoard,    besides 
their  et)ininauder.     This  last  lluii  was  named  Bade- 

wit/. 

So  the  pacitists  ruled,  because  we  could  not  do 
an\  Lhing  unless  we  were  all  together,  and  there  was 
no  nuitiny.  They  said  we  were  hotheads,  the  rest  of 
us,  i)ut  I  still  think  we  could  have  uuide  a  da^ll  Tor  it 
and  overpowered  our  sentries,  and  either  gone  over 
the  side  with  the  lifeboats,  or  taken  over  the  whole 
ship.  It  wonld  ha\-e  been  })ettcr  lor  us  if  we  had 
tried,  and  if  the  i)acilists  had  known  what  was  coin- 
ing to  us  they  would  have  fired  the  time  bombs 
themselves  rather  than  go  on  into  that  fuLiu-c.  How- 
ever, that  is  spilt  milk. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  ^pen  the  port-holes 
while  we  were  in  the  bunkers,  under  penalty  of  death, 
and  in  the  d.'.rk,  in  that  stinking  air,  it  is  no  wonder 
tiiat  many  of  ns  went  crazy.  Among  us  was  a  fellow 
named  Harrington,  about  six  feet  tall  and  weighing 
around  i'jO  pounds.  He  seemed  to  be  all  right 
mentally,  but  some  of  us  thought  afterwards  he  was 
dotty.  Anyway,  I  do  not  blame  him  for  what  he 
did.  He  rushed  up  the  tiddley  and  opened  the  door. 
A  German  sentry  was  there,  and  Harrington  made 
a  swing  at  him  and  then  grabbed  his  bayonet.  Tiie 
sentry  yelled  and  some  others  came  down  from  the 
bridge  and  shot  Harrington  through  the  hand.  After 
they  had  beaten  him  pretty  badly,  the  bull  of  the 
budics,  Badcwitz  himself,  came  over  and  hanmiercd 
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Jlarrincrton  all  round  the  deck.     Tiien  Ihcy  put  him 
in  irons  iuid  took  Jiiuj  to  the  chart-room. 

Next  day  uc  were  sitting  iu  tlie  (iddlcy  getting 
warm  when  the  door  opened  and  there  was  Badewitz. 
He  jelled  ''lleraus!  •"  and  began  firing  at  us  witii 
a  revoher,  so  we  retired  right  to  the  coal.    The  others 
would  not  go  back  after  this,  but  Mallen  and  I  did. 
We  had  sat  tlicre  about  three-quarters  of  an   hour 
wlien  Mallen  lost  liis  monocle.     It  Fell  all  the  way 
down  to  the  stoke-hole,  and  1  thought  lor  sure  it  was 
gone  this  time,  and  so  did  Mallen.     Badewitz  poked 
his  ugly  face  in  at  the  door  again,  but  we  were  too 
quick  for  liini  and  he  did  not  eateli  us.     I  had  to 
shove  Mallen  over,  though,  because  he  could  not  see. 
Then  the  first  thing   we  knew,   back  eajv.e  the 
monocle.      One  of  the  stokers  Jiad  found  it  on  his 
scoop  just  as  he  was  ab<Hit  to  swing  the  scoopful 
into  tlie  fire  door,  and  there  it  was,  still  unbroken. 
Mallen  was  so  glad  he  almost  went  crazy,  too. 

IVctty  soon  the  door  opened  again,  and  Mallen 
gave  me  his  monocle  and  ran  into  the  farthermost 
corner  of  the  bunkers,  because  he  thought  it  was 
Badewitz  come  to  shoot  at  us  again,  and  he  was 
iifraid  he  would  lose  his  eye-glass.  But  it  was  only 
a  German  sentry,  lie  threw  down  a  note.  It  was 
written  in  English  and  read,  "  Piik  out  eight  men 
tor  cooks."  So  we  picked  out  eight  men  from  the 
various  vessels,  and  they  went  on  deck  and  rigged 
up  a  galley  aft. 
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But  we  did  not  rcLcive  any  km\es,  forks,  spoons, 
(,r  plates.     The  first  meal  we  got  was  noUiing  but 
n.acaronu    piled   up   ou   picees  of   eardboard   boxes. 
Then  we  appointed  tour  men  to  serve  the  macaroni, 
and  they  got  lour  pieces  of  wood,  the  cleanest  we 
could  tind,  which  was  not  very  clean  at  that,  and  they 
dug  roimd  m  the  ma  ,'aroni  and  divided  it  up  and  put 
it  in  our  hands.     We  had  to  eat  it  after  that  with  our 
grimy  fingers.  Those  who  were  helped  first  had  to  go 
farthest  back  on  the  coal  to  eat  it,  and  those  who  were 
helped  last  got  less,  because  the  dividers  grew  more 
carefid  towards  the  end  and  gave  smaller  portions. 

But  we  did  not  get  macaroni  very  long.     A  cook 
from  the  VoUaiix  was  cleaning  a  copper  dixie  which 
the  nuiearoni  had  been  cooked  in,  and  he  was  holding 
it  over  the  side  when  the  vessel  rolled  heaxily,  and 
dropped  the  dixie  into  the  drink.    A  sentry  who  saw 
him  drop  it  forced  him  up  to  Badewitz,  who  began 
mauhng  him  before   the   sentry  even  had   told  his 
.slor>.      After  a  while  Badewitz  quit  pounding  the 
cook,   and  hstened  to  the  sentry.     Then  Badewitz 
said  the  cook  had  put  a  note  in  the  dixie  before  he 
dropped  it,  ^o  they  had  him  up  again  and  put  hmi 
in  irons.     After  that  they  sent  the  rest  of  the  cooks 
back,  and  would  not  let  them  on  deck  again.     Ihey 
had  plenty  of  canned  goods  and  meat  aboard,  but 
they  would  not  give  us  any. 

Fi\e  of  the  men  were  bm-ied  at  sea  that  day. 
More  men  were  nolug  mad,  and  it  was  a  terrible 
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Pl.'<'CM,,M,,l.,,.k,„ri,,,v.  |,.,.e,.,v,lun,U.,.|,,,,l    co-,! 

^    the  n..v„H.nlK,u.,.,Mike  ,!,,,..  ■,,,,„,': 

""^^  ■''""■••"<'"'■"—  "c  wee. ,r  the.  „tl,!.r! 

«''"  l<cpt  ^till.  I,„t  sli,,,,,,,  ,,,„„j  i„   ,„,     ;  '"^ 

'  U..n,,„.™,,,.,l„.M„,.f.,,,,  „,„.„„„„„.      -'^ 

:  ""V;"""^  "'■  '""1  ^"  "-„.  A,,.,  s„„K.  „„c.  „ 

-I"       .u  t  queei.     Maybe  he  won  d  J^t  out  -i 
.l"-t  q,„t  talk,„(f  and  beffin  t„  ..Kak  ,„un.l.     (),•  he 

'  >t  tdl  ,.^  ulK.„  a  ,„„„  ,,a.l  ix.,„n  t„  l„se  his  ,„ind. 

7 "  r7"  "^^'  "-'  -'  "'■  -.  l>c,a„se  „„„e  „ 

usuasumch  better  than  a  beast. 

We  eould  not  take  turns  sleeping  and  star.din,. 

^a    h,,,  the  erazyn>en.beeause  when  ue  talked 
--  '     It.    we    a.ureed    that    none    of    us    c-ouhl    tell 
a.  her  or  not  the  s..ntries  would  ,.,  niad  while  on 
^^^'tch  and  June  the  rest  of  us  at  their  nierev      It 
was  awtul  to  talk  alKn.t  beeon.inff  den.cnted  in  this 
^vay    and  to  think   tliat  you  yourself  .night  he   U.c 
nevt,  and  that  it  was  almost  sure  to  happen  if  vou 
did  not  get  some  sleep  soon.      But  it  was  wo-se  to 
hnd  a  man  near  you  going,  and  have  to  rank  lum 
\\itli  the  other  insane  men. 
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I   iKuan  Lalkinu  with   MiilUii  ahout   what  would 
liapiKTi  if  tliorc  were  more  lunatics  than  sane  nun, 
iiiid  hv  said  then  tiic  sane  nun  would  ))e  the  crazy 
ones,  Ucanse  he  siiid  the  only  tiling  that  makes  one 
man  sa.ie  is  that  there  are  more  like  him  than  there 
are  insane  nun.     lie  said  whichever  kind  was  in  the 
maiority  was  the  normal  or  sane  kind,  it  did  not  make 
any  ditlcrenee  which.     It  beyan  to  «et  too  deep  i\)r 
me,  so  I  (|uit  arffuinff.     But  Mallen  kei)t  it  up  until 
I  told  him  it  looked  as  if  he  were  i^^oiny,  too,  and 
then  he  sluit  up.     1  think  it  was  not  ihhh\  for  us  to 
talk  or  think  nuieli  about  it,  or  we  would  have  gone 

otf. 

'Jliat  night  two  of  the  garbies  got  out  of  the 
iiddley,  somehow,  into  No.  8  hold,  and  brought  back 
some  ]x>logn!i  and  leaf  tobacco.  1  got  hold  of  quite 
a  bit  of  the  leaves,  rolled  them,  dampened  the  roll, 
corded  it  and  let  it  dry.  Two  days  later  I  liad  a  fine 
twist,  hard  as  a  bullet.  That  is  a  trick  I  had  picked 
up  from  the  Limeys.  If  the  Germans  knew  we  had 
had  this  stuff  they  would  ha\c  strung  us  up,  I  am 

.sure. 

The  days  passed  like  that,  with  nothing  to  do 
but  suffer,  and  starve  and  freeze.  It  got  colder  and 
colder,  and  all  we  co  lid  wrap  ourselves  in  was  the 
coal.  We  began  to  speculate  on  where  we  were. 
It  was  not  till  later  that  an  old  skipper  in  our  lot 
told  \is  that  we  had  rounded  the  uortliern  coast  of 
leehuid. 
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^^inally,  cue  <Iay  ;,  hul  veiled  ••  I  .nul  '  ••        i 
<oulil    «(.|,    iu:lr      iK.kcd     ..ni      i      . 

".1  ...v..,v,,  .,0,  s,.,,..     We  tho„«l,t  it  was 

<       iK,.  uas  the  usual  running  ,,.und  and  yelling 
"  f"^'   ■""'   "^-   ""•'■  ""t   so  sure    >v,.   „,.dd    I,: 

lan.«l,andve,,suddenl,il«„t,.lde.thanev', 

I  was  ,n  tl,e  fiddle.,-,  aeldng  to  get  ont,  and  re'udv 
1".    an)1l,„,g   that   n,ight  happen,    „hen   the   d,H,- 
opened   sud.lenly    and   liadeuit.   grabbed    n,e,    an 
...ked  .ue  ,u  Lnghsh  whether  I  „..s  a  .p.artern  aster 
^.a  yes,  aud  he  pulled  nu.  b,  the  ,™.  to  a  eabL: 

toot ,       I  l"":       "^  "■"  «"'"'  '"  '"•■•"""'■  ^"^  '- 
took  an  o,lsk,n  Iron,  the  ,vall  and  told  n,e  to  put  it  on. 

J  wo  sailors  were  there  also,  and  tl    v  put  life 

l-elts  on   and  then  I  ,vas  n.ore  puzzled  th.n  ever,  and 

=.cared,   too,    beeause  I   thought   maybe    they   were 

«on.g  to  throw  n,e  overl^oar,!,  though  what  that  had 

to  do  with  be.ng  a  quartennaster  I  eould  not  sec 

liut  they  eon;e,ed  n,e  up  to  Uie  bridse  and  told 
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me  to  liiko  llu'  wlutl.  WliaL  their  i(lt';i  was  I  do  not 
Isiiow.  Possibly  thty  wauled  ii  iion-c()inl)atanl  at 
the  wlieel  in  ease  tliey  were  overhauled  In  a  neutral 
vess<l.  We  were  j^oin;,'  lull  .s[)eed  al  llie  lime,  but 
;is  s(K)U  as  I  t(K)k  the  wheel  she  cut  down  to  hall' 
sliced,  and  stayed  that  way  r<ir  hall'  an  lioin-.  Then 
up  to  full  speed  iiKniii. 

Pretty  soon  there  was  u  tramp  stiauier  on   the 
starboard  bow,  and  almost  before  I  siiw  it,  there  were 
two  more  sentries  on  eueh  side  of  me,  pnxldinji  me 
with  their  revolvers,  and  warning  me  to  keep  on  the 
I         lourse.    They  wore  eivilian  elothes. 
I  Then    we   went  through   tlie   Skager  Kaek   and 

C'attegal,   the  narrow   strips  of  water  whieli  lead  to 
be  I  iJK'  IJaltie  and  we  were  only  a  mile  from  .shore,  with 

vessels  all  about  u.s.  It  would  have  ))een  easy  for 
me  to  signal  what  our  ship  was  and  who  were  aboard, 
but  they  had  six  sentries  right  on  my  neck  all  the 
time  to  keep  me  from  it.  I  never  wanted  to  do  any- 
tiiing  woi-sc  in  my  life  than  jump  overlx)ard  or 
signal.  J3ut  1  woidd  have  been  shot  down  before 
1  had  more  than  started  to  do  either,  so  1  just  stayed 

witli  the  Avhecl. 

We  were  nearing  one  of  llic  Danish  islands  m 
the  Baltic  when  we  lighted  a  tug.  She  began  to 
smoke  up  and  blow  her  siren.  The  sailors  got  very 
excited  and  run  about  in  cra7.y  style,  and  Badewitz 
began  shouting  more  orders  than  they  could  get 
away  with,     'iiie  sentries  left  me  and  ran  with  the 
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hr'ilgc  did  not   toiicli  inc,  hut  jiisl  coxorod  nic  with 


their  rcvolv 


t!."i. 


'h;it   was  thr  wav  uilli  thcni — thev 


would    iiol    Itdnli    lis   urdtss    IJadcwit/   was   there  or 


lhc\'  h;id  haxoncts.     The  ohl  hidl  himscH' 


eaiue  up 


oil  (he  lnidLT'  .'il'ler  he  hnd  colleeted  a  lew  men, 
threw  me  around  (|iiilc  a  hit  and  ki<  ked  me  <h>wu 
from  the  hridi^e  and  shunnied  me  into  the  eoal 
hunkers.  I  Felt  pretty  sore,  as  you  can  imaifine,  and 
disi|)poinl((l  and  pretty  low  generally,  hut  wlicii  I 
viile<l  throuuli  the  tid<lle\'  and  landed  on  the  eoal  I 
had  to  lauyli.  no  matter  how  had  I  felt,  tor  there  was 
M alien  just  finding  hi.s  monocle  again.  Every  time 
>ou  saw  him  he  was  losing  it  {*v  iiaving  it  brought 
1  ;'(k  to  him. 

After  a  w  hile  uc  heard  the  anchor  chains  rattling 
through  on  I  heir  way  to  get  wet,  and  we  pulle<i  up. 
i  hen  e\ery  (ieniian  ship  in  the  Baltic  eamc  to  look 
u.s  over,  I  guess.  They  opened  u[)  the  hatch  covers, 
and  th<'  Ilun  garhies  and  gold-slripes  came  aboaixl 
and  lookul  down  at  us,  and  spat  all  they  could  on 
us,  and  called  us  all  the  dilFetent  kinds  of  swine  in 
creation.  They  had  them  lined  up  and  filing  pa-st 
tiic  hatchways — all  of  tliem  giving  us  a  glance-over 
in  turn.  Maybe  they  sold  tickets  for  this  show —  it 
would  he  like  tlie  Iluns. 

At  first  we  were  trying  to  get  out  from  under  the 
hutch  openings  and  the  shower  of  spittle,  but  some 
Limey  ofRcer  sang  out,  '*  Britishers  all !  Don't  give 
way!  "  and  we  stood  still  and  let  the  -  spit  their 
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damned  German  lungs  out  before  ue  would  move 
for  them,  and  some  Coniishmen  began  singing  their 
song  about  Trelawney.  So  we  made  out  that  we  did 
not  know  sueh  a  thing  as  a  German  ever  lived. 

We  got  better  acquainted  with  German  spittle 
later,  and,  believe  me,  they  are  great  little  spitters, 
not  much  on  dis-t^mee  or  aeeuraey,  but  quick  in 
action  and  well  supplied  with  ammunition.  Spitting 
on  prisoners  is  the  favourite  indoor  and  outdoor  .sport 
for  Germans,  men  and  women  alike. 

When  the  show  was  over,  they  drove  us  up  on 
deck  and  put  us  to  work  throwing  the  salt  pork  and 
canned  goods  into  two  German  mine-layers.  While 
we  were  at  it,  a  Danish  patrol  boat  came  out  and 
moored  alongside  us,  and  some  of  her  officers  came 
aboard  and  saw  us.  They  knew  we  were  prisoners 
of  war,  and  they  knew  that  a  \cssel  carrj-ing 
prisoners  of  war  nuist  not  remain  in  neutral  waters 
for  o\er  twcnt}'-l'our  hours. 

That  night  two  men  \amed  Barnev  Hill  and 
Joyce,  the  latter  a  gunner  from  the  Mount  Temple, 
sneaked  up  on  deck  and  aft  to  the  poop  deck.  There 
was  a  pair  of  wo<:»den  sbiirs  leading  to  the  top  of  the 
poop  deck,  ar.d  .Joyce  and  Hill  lifted  it  and  got  over 
the  side  with  a  rope  to  it.  The  two  of  them  got  down 
into  the  water  all  right,  but  .Joyce  let  out  a  yell 
because  the  water  was  so  cold,  and  a  German  patrol 
boat  heard  him  and  flashed  a  searchlight.  They 
pick.d  up  Joyoe  at  once,  but  Barney  was  making 
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gocxi  heaihvuy  and  was  almost  free  when  they 
dragged  hin,  in.  TJiey  took  thcni  up  on  the  patrol 
boat,  and  wlicn  they  i)ut  tliem  haek  on  the  Yarroic 
dale,  Badcwitz  knocked  them  about  and  put  thcui  in 
iron.s.  Then  he  beg^m  to  shoot  at  their  feet  with  his 
revolver,  a  sailor  standing  by  to  hand  him  another 
revolver  when  the  first  one  was  eniptv.  After  that 
he  grashed  their  faees  with  the  barrel  of  the  revolver 
and  shouted,  -  I'm  Badcwitz !  Fm  the  man  who 
fooled  the  English!  "  and  shot  at  them  afresh. 

When  the  men  were  searched  papers  were  found 
under  their  .shirts  wrapped  in  oilskin  and  writfen  in 
English,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish.  These  they 
were  supposed  to  take  to  different  consuls  if  they 
got  ashore,  and  all  the  notes  had  different  signatures. 
I  do  not  know  where  they  got  the  paper,  hut  thev 
used  coal  to  write  with.  The  oilskin  thev  tore  out  of 
the  coat  which  Badewitz  had  given  me  when  I  took 
the  wheel  and  .vhicli  they  forgot  to  take  awav  from 
me,  because  they  were  so  busy  with  their  Ijoots  when 
they  slanuued  me  into  the  bunkers  again.  When 
I  saw  that  they  had  brought  Hill  and  Joyce  on  board 
again,  I  threw  the  oilskin  away,  so  that  they  should 
not  find  out  I  had  given  tliem  the  wrappers  for  the 
v.otes. 

All  the  while  the  sailors  were  celebrating, 
drinking  and  eating  and  yelling,  as  usual,  and  the 
whistles  on  all  the  German  .ships  were  blowing,  and 
they  were  having  a  great  time.     After  about  thirty 
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h""r.  we  left,  being  e.orScl  l,y  n  „,i„e-I„ver  and  a 

he  «l>o  c  Gennan  navy,  and  ho  l„okcd  surprised  and 
did  not  kn,.v  I  was  k.dding  him,  and  said  no.  Tl,en 
1  «>id,  -So  the  English  sot  all  the  rest,  <lid  thev'  " 
and  he  handed  ,„e  one  en  the  n.outh  with  his  bayonet 
hdt,  so  I  <,u,t  ehaffing  bin,.  One  of  then,  hit  M'allen. 
too  so  Mallen  watehed  for  bin,  with  a  lunip  of  eoal 
wa,t.ng  tor  him  to  pass  the  fiddley  door,  but  he  never 
came. 

We  s-aw  rows  and  rou.s  „f  mines,  and  the  German 
sailors  pointed  out  ^Nhat  ihcy  said  ^vere  H  M  S 
Lion  and  Xomad,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  thev 
wore  the  same  ships  that  were  in  the  Jutland  battle 
or  not  *  Finally  we  landed  at  Swinennuule  jast  as 
the  belk  were  nnirin^r  tiie  old  year  (,ut  and  the  new 
year  m.  A\  c  were  a  Hue  dish  of  blackbirds  to  hand 
the  Kaiser  Jor  a  Xew  Year's  present,  believe  me. 

Ihey  mustered  us  up  on  deck,  and  each  of  us  .rot 
a  eup  of  water  for  our  New  Year's  spree.  Then  we 
saw  we  were  in  for  it,  and  all  hope  vanished,  but  we 
were  glad  to  be  released  from  our  hole,  because  we 
had  been  pn.soners  since  December  loth— three  days 
on  the  Moexce  and  eighteen  on  the  Yarwivdale,  and 
the  eoal  was  not  any  softer  than  when  we  first  sat 
on  it. 


*  The  Xomad  v.as  one  of  the  British  destr  yers  s-nk  in  the  batUa 
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So  we  began  singing,  ••  l»ack  up  your  troubles  in 
your  old  kit  bag,  and  smile,  boys,  Miiile,  What's  tlic 
use  of  worrv-ing?  It's  never  worth  while,"  and  s.. 
forth.  They  made  us  shut  up,  but  not  before  ^^c 
asked  ourselves  if  we  were  downliearted,  and  e\crv- 
body  yelled  •"No!  " 

And  that  is  how  we  gave  our  regards  to 
Swincniiinde. 


CHAPTER  XVJII 

'•  PACK  ri'  vor  u  troibles 


j» 


VVe  amved  at  Swinciniiridc.  on  the  cast  shore    and 

aHer  we  had  had  our  drink  oi'  water  and  had  been 
dnven  ha^-k  into  the  hunkers,  Badewitz  went  aeross 
to  the  west  .side  in  a  launeh  with  Joyee  and  Hill  and 
a  gxi.nl  of  sailors.  They  were  to  be  shot  next  niorn- 
mg,  with  some  others,  at  a  p„bhe  shootincr-festival. 
liie  rast  ot  iis  wraj)ped  ourselves  in  lumps  of  coal 
as  best  we  could  and  tried  to  sleep. 

In  the  mornin^r  crowds  of  Germans  came  aboard 
and  were  turned  loose  on  the  boxes  in  the  hold  It 
was  a  si^ht  to  see  tlicn,  rip  off  (he  eo^•ers  and  ^o],ble 
llic  salami  and  <.ti,er  stuff  that  we  carried.  Table 
manners  are  not  needed  where  there  is  no  tabic,  I 
guess,  but  if  you  had  seen  them,  you  would  sa;-  these 
Germans  did  not  even  have  trougli  manners,  f  j,ave 
seen  hogs  that  were  more  finicky. 

While  they  were  at  it.  hand  to  jiand  with  the 
chow,  gnung  and  recci\  ing  terrible  punishment,  we 
prisoners  were  mustered  on  deck,  counted,  kicked  on 
to  tugs  and  transferred  to  the  west  bank,  where  the 
'nob  w:v.  waiting  lor  us.  My  wounds,  as  vou  can 
imagine,  were  in  a  pretty  l)ad  state  by  this  time,  and 
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were  ;L,a'LLin,u  more  painful  every  minute,  so  that  I 
found  I  was  growing  ugly  and  anxious  for  an  argu- 
ment. I  knew  that  if  T  stayed  in  this  nuxxl  I  wouJd 
probably  never  come  out  alive,  I'ov  there  is  every 
ehanre  you  c-ould  pick  a  (|uarrel  wliile  you  are  a 
prisoner  that  will  mean  freedom  for  you — but  only 
the  freedom  of  going  AVest,  which  I  was  not  anxioas 
to  try. 

I  had  been  delirious  a  bil.  I  think,  and  dreamed 
a  gOL)d  deal  about  Murray  and  Brown.     Once  I  saw 
myself  crucified,  too,  and  although  T  would  not  let 
myself  get  superstitious,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
all  I  could  expect.     I  do  not  know  what  that  feeling 
should  be  called,  but  it  worked  out  like  this  :  Three 
of  us  had  started  ;  two  liad  gone  West ;  wi)uld  not  all 
three  go  West.?     And  the  two  who  had  gone  were 
crucified;    would   not   the  third  go   that   way,    too? 
Sometimes  it  seemed  almost  wrong  that  I  should  ever 
get  away — almost  like  deserting  Murray  and  Brown. 
'I'hen  I  would  reason  that  all  that  was  foolish,  and  I 
would  say.  with  tlie  Limeys:   '•  Tliere  are  just  two 
ways  of  looking  at  it :  either  you  die  or  you  do  not 
die.     If  you  die,  you  are  dead.     Tf  you  do  not  die, 
you  will  have  to  some  time.     Either  way,  you  are 
safe.     So  why  choose?  '' 

Then  I  would  argue  that  if  you  could  not  help 
youi-sclf.  tiie  only  thing  to  do  was  to  put  on  a  bold 
froni:  and  pretend  that  you  liked  your  medicine.  So 
I  would  say,  "  Carr\-  on,  Chink!  "  and  so  about  as 
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thougli  T  did  nut  give  u  damn.  But  I  nc\er  could 
handle  myself  so  that  the  Huns  should  think  T  did 
not  Uiind  their  mugh  stufiP,  and  I  guess  I  was  pretcy 
saucy.  \\'1,(  n  I  think  of  it  now,  it  is  a  wonder  I  did 
not  gc^t  it  for  being  too  eheeky,  if  for  nothing  else. 

When  we  got  near  the  west  bank,  on  the  tugs, 
\ve  could  see  that  ^ve  \\cre  up  against  a  battle  with 
our  arms  tied.  Over  half  the  crowd  was  women  and 
children,  I  should  Say,  and  the  rest  were  lalx)urers, 
and  old  ciwics,  reserve  soldiers,  and  loafers  gener- 
ally. \Vc  could  see  the  spit  experts— the  spit 
snipers,  deployed  to  the  front,  almost. 

As  we  went  ashore  the  bombardment  began,  and 
^^■c  were  not  only  under  fire  of  spit,  if  you  could  call 
It  that,  but  also  of  stones  and  bottles  and  sticks  and 
most  anything  that  could  be  thrown.  I  discovered 
then  uhy  so  many  of  our  major  league  ball  players 
have  German  names.  As  we  were  marched  along, 
Lhc  crowd  tramped  along  the  jrtreet  with  us,  heaving 
I)ricks  and  spitting  and  ringing  the  changes  on 
•'schweinhund.'*  We  had  an  armed  guard,  of 
course,  but  all  they  did  was  to  guard  the  crowd  when 
some  of  us  coidd  not  .stand  it  and  tried  to  get  back 
at  seme  of  the  mob.  In  a  ci\ilised  coimtry,  as  you 
probably  know,  prisoners  are  protected  from  mobs 
by  their  guards. 

All  this  time,  '•  lest  you  forget,"  wc  had  no  sho<;s 
and  no  clothing— only  wiiat  had  once  been  our  under- 
wear.    It  is  all  right  to  be  a  Coney  Island  snowbird 
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and  pose  around  in  your  bulhing  suit  in  the  drifts, 
because  you  are  in  good  condition  and,  hst  but  not 
least,  because  \ou  don't  have  to  do  it.  Think  ouL 
the  other  side  of  it  for  yourself. 

They  marched  us  into  a  "icld  where  there  was 
nothing  much  but  guns  and  amnumition  and  snow, 
and  set  us  up  in  something  hke  skirmishing  order. 
^Ve  stood  there  for  .some  time,  and  then  we  saw  a  lot 
of  Ilims  with  the  new  long  rifles  comir'T  towards  us, 
yelling  just  as  they  did  in  battle,  and  we  thought  sure 
we  were  being  u-sed  for  practice  targets.     It  is  a 
good  tiling  they  halted  and  stopped  yelling   when 
they  did,  or  we  would  all  have  started  for  them  to 
tight  it  out,  for  we  were  not  the  kind  tliat  likes  to  be 
butchered  with  hands  iii  the  air,  and  we  would  have 
been  glad  of  a  chance  to  get  a  few  of  them  before 
they  got  us.     But  they  did  halt,  and  then  surrounded 
us,  and  drove  us  away  through  swamps  and  woods 
and  shallow  water  or  slush.     The  women  followed, 
too,  and  there  were  plenty  of  bricks  and  spit  left. 
AV'omen  as  wen  as  men  are  the  same  the  world  over, 
they  .say.     I   wonder !     You   can  just   picture   the 
women  of,  say,  Rockland,  Maine,  following  a  crowd 
of  German  prisoners  that  way,  can't  you?     I  fancy 
not.     But  of  course  the   women   of   Rockland  arc 
pretty  crude — no  L'ultur  at  all — and  Gott  never  com- 
missioned President  Wilson  to  take  the  lid  off  the 
strafe-pot. 

Thev  marched  us  along  the  docks,  and  it  looked 
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-  thouKl,  the  «)„,lc  (;c.,„,a„  uavy  was  lie.l  „n  ..t 

sailu.s  loalnis  «l....«  Ihc  d.,cks,  and  ll.ev  ^avc  the 
»".n™  a  l,a„,l  with  thoi,-  da,-.  „.„,k.    V,;:  "„  , 

"  l.ate..  .,th  a  brick,  U,t  the,-  l,ad  ,„„re  a,   „    „! 
t.o,i«hcn,t  nunc  to  .pitting.     One  .,r  then,  tripped 
a  >oun„  l,„y  b,  the  „a,„e  „r  Kelly  and.  a.  vou  woul 
never  doubt.  Kell,  pi..ked  up  a  »to„e  and  e'rash  d  th 
.    o.-«,th,t.     KWyua.  then  ba.vonetcd  twice  in  the 
lUt    et.     -i^  e  began  Mnging  „„,  „„p„,„,  j,,^.^^,^; 

us  ll;"l'  ™"''  "■""'''"•  '■''•'■■  ■■""'  "'""'  "'^>-  I'-rd 
US,  iiow  tile  .swinc  .stared  ! 

Then  they  took  us  past  the  German  soUiers"  qnar- 
t  rs.        he  >,,cn  were  at  rill,;  praetice,  and  I  guess  all 

^    -    hought  how  handy  we  wouJd  be  as  We 
But  ,vhe„  we  got  near  then,  they  c,uit  practising  an,l 
cu,w;ded  around  us,  yelling  ••  'lUnsl  Zuriiek  '  ° 
I'mally  ,>e  got  to  the  top  of  tlie  hill,  and  were 

Ud  law  to  us.     At  least  ;ve  thought  n,a.,be  that  was 
t-     Merry    wags,    these    Gernums   are.     Tliev    .cill 
-e  the,r  little  joke.     I  do  not  know  whv  it  I  b  " 
here  ,s  somethmg  funny  about  the  Gennan  l^g.age 
to  most  people  who  are  not  Germans.     I  have  k°,o,n 
-lor,  who  had  heard  ahnost  every  languag  t te 

«orld  tron,  Chinese  to  Finnish,  and  they  ncfer   o  dd 
help  laugh,ng  when  they  heard  Fritz  b  gin  t„  "a' 
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low  his  palate  and  cough,  which  i:s  what  you  iniLst  do 
to  .^iK-'ak  Deutsch. 

Thus  many  of  us  had  all  we  could  do  to  kcci)  i'roui 
laughing,  and,  In  make  things  worse,  Malkn,  who 
stotKl  behind  me,  monocle  and  all,  began  wiiispering 
a  ytory  to  me — which  was  old  stall',  as  I  had  heard  it 
before — iibout  two  women  coming  out  of  church  in 
Hull,  and  one  of  them  said  the  minister  had  preached 
that  the  only  way  the  Allies  could  win  the  war  was  to 
pray  to  (iod  for  victory.  The  other  wonum  butted 
in  and  said,  "  But  can't  the  Germans  do  that,  too?  '" 
and  the  iirvt  woman  retorted,  "Ves,  but  would  lie 
understand  them?  *" 

The  lads  near  him  began  laughing,  and  farther 
up  the  line  some  more  men  saw  Mallen  was  doing 
something,  and  he  l(M)ked  so  funny  standing  there  in 
his  underwear  and  one  sock  and  a  monoc'le  that  they 
began  laughing,  too.  So  one  fellow  snickered,  and 
then  another,  and  pretty  soon  the  whole  gang  of  us 
were  just  roaring.  You  would  luue  thought  we  were 
at  a  burlesque  show. 

At  first  the  Gemians  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it.  It  was  not  their  idea  of  how  prisoners  shoidd 
act.  And  then  they  got  very  angry,  l)ecause  when 
a  (German  cannot  understand  anything  it  makes  him 
mad,  and  if  it  is  an  invention,  or  something  like  that, 
he  has  to  steal  it  before  he  can  calm  down.  But  if  it 
is  only  men  that  puzzle  him—*'  'Raus!  " 

The  officer  shouted  around  for  a  while,  and  then 
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""d  that  spnikd  the  i„k,.      V  '■"^"'  ""'"• 

TlK.;,  ,1,0   .t.i,.c,.    t'rt   ,  ,,   ';.'  "■'  ^"'"""'  '-"-''""«• 
tln>tw.„o,-clik-l  "'  "'  "-^  """■'  '"■■  "-^^ 

"■i^    routine    i,ad    ,,     1    '1       '''•■'",'■''''"'''  ""' 
prisoners.  *"    ^    ""'""«''    "it-    i.'ie 

-jev.t,.„n.,at:::,;;,:tu,:'::i,:"'''^ 
«'..;^conMn:tri°xr,,::;t"'^^™t- 

•^o  I  stepped  out      T  u-  ^  "^'^^  outside, 

''"t  t.e':;een:ottL";;;rr: ir^rv-f  ""' 

me  but  the  truth.  '"'^  everything  about 

''^^^n  he  read  Hie  Ian-  to  me    and  T   r^ 
^^nc  u-ord  of  it.     A\'hcn  },.  )  ",  V    .       "^'"^  ''^^  ^^^ 

"'"  ^'^  ^''•^^  ftmshed  he  told  me 
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t<i  Iraiislntf  it  to  tlic  men;  at  Icasl,  I  supposed  that 
w  as  Avhat  he  wanted.  So  they  eonduetcd  nic  in  front 
of  our  men  between  four  sentries  and  I  opened  up. 

Tlie  first  thinju^  I  .said  to  our  hoys  was  that  if  tliey 
(lid  not  want  lo  see  lue  shot,  would  they  plea.se  not 
lauuii,  only  I  put  it  stron^rcr.  IJeeause  I  faneied 
liiaL  I  probably  looked  pretty  funny  as  an  interpreter, 
and  that  if  they  laughed  the  Germans  would  think 
I  was  kidding  tliem  or  else  not  playing  up  to  the  job, 
and  that  would  mean  llu-  finish  of  my  career  not 
only  a.s  a  laimuaqe  expert  but  as  everything  else. 

Then  I  said  that  if  the  boys  wanted  to  get  on  with 
the  CiermaiLs  they  would  luive  to  cut  out  the  rough 
stuff,  and  that  the  reason  I  was  j)ulling  this  line  of 
talk  was  so  we  could  get  into  the  barracks.  I  then 
said  that  the  law  was  so  long  that  I  would  ha\e  to 
keep  on  talking  for  a  few  minutes,  otherwise  the 
Huns  would  know  I  had  not  repeatexl  the  meaning 
of  all  of  it,  and  1  l>egged  them  not  to  laugh  again  at 
whatever  I  might  say,  and  to  i)retend  that  they  were 
understanding  what  the  officer  wanted  them  to. 

Now  1  think  this  officer  knew  enough  English  to 
leather  what  I  was  driving  at,  but  he  let  me  go  on, 
i)eeause  it  would  amount  to  the  syjne  thins  in  the 
long  run.  So  I  went  on,  tiying  to  talk  about  some- 
thing and  yet  not  make  the  men  laugh.  And  they 
would  nod  their  heads  oecasionally  and  pretend  that 
they  were  catching  the  oflScer's  drift.  IJut  Mallen 
and  his  monocle  almost  wrecked  me.  he  !.v.-)kr<l  so 
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fimiiy,  and  I  had  tu  move  a  foot  or  two  so  us  to  l)rin« 
another  man  hctwecn  h[iii  and  my  eyes.     I  do  not 
know  JusL  u  ],a(    I  said,    hut    linallv    I  "Uioii^rJit  I  hiul 
Uilked  alH)uL  as  long  as  it   uouM  take  to  e\i>hiin  the 
(German  law  in   Knirljsh.  ami   I  shut  up  and  tunied 
to  the  ollieer.     lie  look  nic  baek  to  the  hue.     'i'hen 
a  Coekne\-,  uho  seemed  to  think  I  really  knew  Cier- 
nian  or  hud  some  influenee  with  the  o<'ic.er,  told  me 
to  a.sk  him  whether  we  would  yet  n  meal  in  the  })ar- 
raeks.     I  was  afraid  to  do  it,  so  I  told  the  Londoner 
that  the  offieer  had  said  to  me  tliat  we  would  Ik-  feil 
if  we  behaved,  and  the  Coekney  was  surprised  that  I 
'';'<J   ""f   t'>l«l  all  the  men  that.     S„  I  explained   t.. 
lii'ii  thai  Die  oflict  r  had  told  me  not  to  mention  that, 
l)eeau.se  lir  want.i.l  to  see  how   the  men  would  act.' 
That  satisfied  m\   Coekney,  and  he  kt  it  t(o  at  that. 
Finally  they  let  us  into  the  harraeks,  and  the  first 
thinrr   we   saw   was  a   great  big   pile  of  hay.     'J^hal 
looked  good   to  U.S  and   we   made  a  rush   and   dived 
into  it.     Hut  the  JIuns  told  us  t<.  take  the  hay  out 
and  throw  it  in  the  middle  of  the  road.     They  hud 
to  use  force  before  we  would  do  it.   We  ga\e  in,' how- 
ever, and  .st^u-ted  to  carry  it  out.   Some  of  the  young 
boys  were  crying,  and  I  do  not  blame  them  nm'eh. 

But  one  of  the  lads  tried  to  hide  some  of  the  hay 
behind  a  box  and  was  eaught  doing  it,  and  two  sen- 
tries clouted  him  from  one  end  of  the  barracks  to  the 
other.  His  nose  was  broken  and  his  face  mashed 
to  a  jelly.     But  there  was  nothing  we  eould  do,  so 
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v\i-  ju.'iL  waiukrctl  ii[)  and  douii  the  barriu'ks,  aUjiiL 
as  \\c  (lid  between  dceks  on  Ihc  Mocicc,  li}  ing  to 
keep  wanii. 

While  I  Ills  Marathon  was  on  we  lieard  a  whistle 
l)io\vn  ver\'  loudly,  and  wlun  we  looked  out  we  saw 
a  wagon  piled  up  with  old  tin  euns.  'riien  \\v  were 
told  to  fonii  single  lile,  walk  out  to  the  wa^on  and 
eaeh  get  u  ean  lor  hinisell".  l^\cry  man  had  to  take 
the  first  he  laid  his  hands  on,  and  many  of  us  got 
rusty  ones  with  holes  in  them.  So  that  al)out  hall' 
an  hour  later,  when  we  received  l)arle>'  eoll'ee,  and 
tdl  we  had  to  drink  it  I'rtjui  was  the  cans,  lots  ol"  the 
men  had  to  drink  theirs  almt)st  in  on<'  gulp  or  lose 
half  of  it. 

'J'he  barraeks  were  \ery  dirty  and  stauk  horribly, 
and  the  men  were  still  not  e\en  hall  clothed.  We 
all  looked  lilthy  and  sniclkd  that  wa>  ,  and  where  the 
coal  dust  had  rubbed  off  we  were  \ery  pale.  And  all 
of  us  were  starved-looking.  Kwry  time  we  wanted 
to  go  to  the  urinal  we  h;id  to  tell  a  .sentry,  and  he 
would  send  us  outside  lo  a  very  shallow  trench  dug 
too  near  the  barracks,  and  not  co\ered  at  all  e\ce{)t 
for  narrow  planks  throw  n  across  it  at  intervals.  You 
eould  see  that  the  Iluns  wee  not  anxious  about  us 
as  far  as  sanitiition  went. 

Al>out  eleven  o'clock  that  morning  the  whistle 
l)lcw  again,  and  we  came  out  and  were  given  an 
aluminium  spoon  and  a  dish  apiece.  Then  we 
cheered  up  and  sa\v   corned   beef  and  cabbage  for 
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ourselves.  An  hour  later  they  drilled  us  ;  trough  the 
snow  to  the  canteen.  When  ue  got  there  we  stood 
in  line  until  at  lea.st  half-past  twelve,  and  then  the 
Germans  shouted,  "  Niehts  zu  essen."  But  we  did 
not  know  what  that  meant,  so  we  just  Imng  round 
there  and  waited.  Tiien  they  started  shouting, 
''Zuruek!  Zuriiek!""  and  drove  us  back  to  the 
barracks. 

Later  we  heard  the  words  "'■  niehts  zu  essen  !  " 
(or  '^nix  essen,"  as  Mallen  said)  so  often  that  we 
thought  probably  they  meant  '•  no  eats."  We  had 
our  reasons  for  thinking  so,  too.  Those  words,  and 
"zuriiek  "  and  "  'raus,"  were  practically  all  we  did 
hear,  except,  of  course,  various  kinds  of  '-srhwein- 
hund." 

It  was  awful  to  see  the  u)en  when  we  got  back  to 
the  barracks.  Some  of  the  boys  from  tlie  Georgia, 
not  much  over  twelve  years  old,  were  almost  crazy, 
but  even  the  older  men  were  crying,  many  of  them. 
It  was  nothing  but  torture  all  the  time.  They 
opened  all  tJie  windows  and  doors  in  the  barracks, 
and  then  we  could  not  heat  the  room  with  our 
bodies.  When  we  started  to  move  about  to  keep 
warm  they  fired  a  lew  shots  at  us.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  hit  anyone  or  not ;  we  had  got  so  that 
we  did  not  pay  attention  to  tilings  like  that.  But 
it  stopped  us  and  we  had  to  stand  still.  The  Huns 
thought  we  would  take  the  rifles  from  tiie  sentries 
and  use  them,  too. 
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I  never  saw  a  yellower  erowd  of  people  in  my 
life.  I  do  not  mean  people.  I  wish  I  could  publish 
what  I  really  do  mean. 

We  had  stoves  in  the  barracks,  but  no  coal  or 
wood  to  burn.     Many  boxes  were  piled  up  there, 
but    they    belonged   to    the    Germans.     We    would 
have  burned  them  if  we  could,  but  the  Huns  made 
us  oarrv  them  out  across  the  road.     They  weighed 
about  150  pounds  apiece,  and  we  were  so  weak  that 
it  was  all  tw.^  men  could  d.)  to  budge  them.     And 
^ve  had  to  carry  them :  they  would  not  let  us  roll 
I  hem.     AVe  were  so  cold  and  hungry  that  even  that 
exercise  did  not  warm  us. 

About  2.80  the  whistle  blew  ayain,  and  the  Iluns 
picked  out  a  few  men  and  took  them  do^^^l  the  road. 
A^^.  eould  not  understand  why,  but  they  cam-  back 
.bout  three  o'clock,  all  of  them  with  bread  in  their 
arms.  Thev  were  chewing  away  at  it  when  they 
liad  a  chance.  Whenever  the  sentries  were  not 
looking  they  would  bite  at  it  like  a  fish  going  after  a 
Avcrm.     Each  man  carried  fi^•e  loaves. 

When  tliev  reached  the  barracks  the  sentries 
luadc  them  put  the  bread  on  the  floor,  and  then, 
with  their  l)ayonets,  the  sentries  cut  each  loaf  once 
doNN-n  the  centre  lengthwise  and  four  times  across, 
^vhich  meant  ten  men  to  a  loaf  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinan-  ten-cut  loaf  in  the  Ignited  States  now. 
Tl.ey  gave  each  of  us  a  piece  a  little  largn  than  a 
safetv-match  box. 
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The  l)read  was  liard  and  dark,  and  I  really  think 
they  made  it  from  trees.  It  liad  just  cxaetly  the 
same  smell  that  the  dirt  around  trees  lias.  Mullen 
ealled  it  mud  as  soon  as  he  tried  it,  and  that 
was  the  name  we  had  for  it  ever  afterwards. 

W  e  iiled  past  the  sentries  single  file  to  obtain  our 
ration  of  tliis  nuid,  and  there  was  no  ehanee  of  get- 
ting  in  line  twice,  for  we  had  to  keep  on  filing  until 
we  were  out  in  the  road,  and  stand  there  in  tlie  snow 
to  eat  it.  We  eould  not  go  baek  to  the  barraeks 
UiiLil  e\ery  man  had  been  ser\ed. 

Our  meals  were  like  this  :  A  can  of  barley  coffee 
in  the  morning;  cabbage  soup,  so  called,  at  noon; 
u  tenth  of  a  loaf  of  bread  at  .-}  p.m.  That  was  our 
menu  day  in  and  day  out,  the  Kaiser's  birthday, 
Lincoln's.  May  Day.  or  any  other  time. 

The  cabbage  soup  was  a  great  idea.  \Vc  called 
it  shadow  soup,  because  the  boys  claimed  they  made 
it  b.\-  hanging  a  cabbage  o\er  a  barrel  of  water  and 
letting  tlie  shadow  fall  on  the  water.  We  pre- 
tended, too,  that  if  you  found  any  cabbage  in  it 
you  couki  take  your  dish  back  for  a  second  helping. 
Hut  I  never  saw  anybody  get  more  than  one  dishful. 
Truly,  it  was  nothing  but  spoiled  water. 

We  tried  to  go  to  sleep  that  night,  but  there 
were  so  many  sentries  around  us —and  those  of  us 
who  were  not  sick  were  wounded— tiiat  I  do  not 
think  a  man  of  us  really  slept.  After  a  while  I 
asked  a  sentry  if  I  could  go  to  the  con\enicnee,  but 
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for  some  reason  he  would  r.cl.  let  uit.  I  had  differ- 
ent ideas  alx^ut  it,  so  T  sto<Kl  near  the  door,  and  when 
lie  turned  iiis  baek  out  I  went  and  round  the  corner 
of  the  barracks. 

lUit  one  of  the  sentries  there  saw  inc  and  blew  his 
whistle,  and  a  guard  of  eight  came  up  from  sonie- 
wjicre  and  grabbed  nie.  I  tried  to  explain,  but  it 
was  no  use,  because  every  time  I  said  a  word  it  meant 
another  clout  over  the  ear,  so  finally  T  gave  it  up. 

Then  they  escorted  me  across  the  road  to  the 
officers'  quarters.  There  were  three  oflieers  there, 
and  each  asked  me  questions  about  all  kinds  of 
things,  but  never  once  mentioned  my  nmning  out 
of  the  barracks.  Then  ^ey  gave  the  sentries  some 
commands,  and  four  of  the  sentries  took  me  out  and 
over  to  the  barbed  wire  fence.  There  they  tied  mc, 
face  to  the  fence,  arms  over  my  head,  and  hands  and 
f.ct  lashed  to  the  wire,  and  with  a  rope  ro\md  my 
waist,  too.  I  thought  then  that  my  foreboding  had 
come  true,  and  that  I  would  be  crucified  like  Murray 

and  Brown. 

They  posted  a  sentry  there  in  addition  to  the 
i-cgular  guards,  and  every  time  he  walked  past  me  he 
would  kick  me  or  spit  on  me,  or  do  lx)th. 

One  time  he  kicked  me  so  hard  that  a  prong  of 
the  barbed  wire  gashed  me  over  the  left  eye— the 
only  one  I  coidd  sec  with— and  when  the  blood  ran 
into  my  eye  it  ])lindcd  mc.  I  tliought  both  eyes 
\vcrc  ironc  ihen.  and  I  hoped  they  would  shoot  me. 
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It  seeiiicd  to  me  tliat  I  had  yot  iny  share  by  this  time 
without  losing  the  other  eye,  and  if  it  was  sone,  I 
wanted  to  go.  too. 

I  could  not  put  up  uiy  hand  to  feel  where  the 
[H-oniT  had  jahbed  me,  and  it  kept  on  bleeding  and 
smarting.  I  had  on  praetieally  no  clothing,  you 
rcmend)cr.  The  wounds  in  my  thigh  had  opened, 
and  it  was  l)itterl\'  cold  and  windy.  So  you  can 
picture  to  yourself  how  gay  and  care-free  I  was. 

When  T  liad  been  there  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
they  untied  me  from  the  wire,  and  I  rolled  over  on 
my  back.  Tliey  kicked  me  until  I  had  to  stand  up. 
but  I  fell  down  auain,  and  all  the  kicking  in  Ger- 
many could  not  ha\e  ])rought  me  to  my  feet,  I  was 
just  all  in.  So  they  blew  their  whistles  and  the 
sentries  iji  tlie  barracks  awakened  two  of  the  boys, 
wlu)  came  and  carried  me  in. 

All  tiie  time  tiie  sentries  were  yelling,  '' Gott 
strafe  England!  "  and  "  Schweinhuiid  !  "  until  you 
would  have  thought  they  were  in  a  battle.  What 
theii'  idea  was  I  do  not  know. 

The  boys  had  a  little  water  in  a  can,  and  one  of 
them  tore  off  part  of  the  sleeve  «>f  his  undershirt. 
So  the>  washed  tlie  gash  and  bandaged  me.  Be- 
lie\c  me.  I  was  glad  when  I  could  see  again.  I  was 
so  tired  and  worn  out  that  I  went  to  sleep  at  once, 
and  did  not  wake  up  until  thev  were  giving  us  our 
baric  \-  coffee  next  morning. 


Ill 
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GKUMAN    I'KISON    C AMI'S 

A  IKW  cla\s  id'tcr  1  had  been  lashed  to  Llie  l)arl>ed 
wire-  fence  soiiu-  (iernian  oflieers  eanie  to  the  l)ur- 
raeks,  ;ind  one  of  them,  who  spoke  very  good  EnL?- 
lisli.  said:  "All  neutrals  who  were  on  unarmed 
ships  step  out.""     Only  a  few  stepped  out. 

Then  he  called  for  all  the  neutrals,  and  the 
Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Brazilians,  and  Span- 
iards stei)ped  out.  But  when  I  did  he  said,  ■*  No, 
iiot  Americans.  Americans  are  not  neutral. 
America  supplies  our  enemies  with  food  and  am- 
Mumitions.'*  lie  raised  his  fist  and  T  thought  he 
was  going  to  hit  me,  but  instead  he  gave  me  a  shove 
th:it  caused  me  to  fall  and  cut  my  head.  Then  the 
sentries  pushe<l   me  over  with  the   British   and   the 

French. 

After  that  they  took  the  Norwegians,  Swedes, 
aiid  Danes  to  .separate  barracks,  and  gave  them 
clothes  and  beds  and  the  san\e  rations  as  the  German 
soldiers.  When  T  saw  this  I  protested  and  s;.i<l  I 
was  a  neutral,  too,  and  ought  to  have  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  Scandinavians.  They  took  me  to  the 
oflieers  again,  kicked  me  about,  and  swore  at  me,  and 
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the  only  anv^\■cr  T  yol  \va>>  lliat  Anurica  \v()ulcl  suflPcr 
I'lT  all  she  had  done  for  the  Alhcs.  Tlicn  1  was  sent 
hack  to  the  harrarks  acrniii. 

Xc\L  (hiy  aljout  1  o'clock  tlic\-  look  us  I'rom  the 
barracks  nnd  drove  us  though  the  swamps.  The 
UK  II  h(  ;r;m  to  fall  one  hy  one.  some  er\'in<r  or  swcar- 
inir.  hill  most  of  them  jjoinir  alonii'  without  a  word. 
Those  wlio  went  down  were  smashed  on  the  head 
with  I'iflc  hults  or  belts. 

Finally  we  arrived  at  a  little  railroad  station,  and 
had  to  stand  in  the  snow  for  over  an  hour  while  the 
enyine  I'an  up  and  down  the  tracks  hookinii:  on  ears. 
When  at  lenuth  we  i^ot  in  the  cars  we  were  fro/en 
stiff.  T  could  hardly  walk,  and  some  of  the  boys 
simpl\"  could  not  mo\e  without  intense  pain. 

They  loaded  twelve  men  into  each  compartment, 
and  detailed  a  guard  of  six  men  to  each  car.  The 
windows  were  all  smashed,  aiid  e\erythin2[  about  the 
cars  were  dirty. 

The  sentries  in  our  compartment  took  some  bread 
out  of  their  knapsacks  and  bcuan  to  nibble  it.  They 
also  had  tobacco— plenty  of  it.  And  all  this  they  did 
just  to  torture  us.  They  could  hardly  eat  the  bread, 
l)eeause  they  were  not  him'jry  at  all.  When  they 
ha.d  sliowe<l  it  to  us  and  pretended  to  cat  it,  and  had 
lauirhed  all  they  wanted  to,  they  put  it  back  in  their 
knapsacks  and  star'(d  -inokinu'. 

Th(  train  stopped  at  every  little  .station  aloiur 
the  line,  a.nd   the  cnf;inecr  alway.s  started   \ip  a"ain 
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Willi  awful  jerks.  Somcliiucs  he  would  jerk  the  whole 
train  two  or  three  tiuies  hel'ore  he  got  going  agahi, 
and.  from  what  the  sentries  said,  we  thought  he  was 
doinu  it  on  purpose.  You  would  not  think  the 
Ihnis  woidd  go  to  all  that  trouble  to  annoy  us, 
hut  it  is  a  fact  that  tliey  tiiink  of  everything  they 
can  to  torture  one. 

Finally  the  train  stopped  at  a  town  named  Alt- 
Dannii,  and  there  was  a  mob  of  women  and  children 
around,  as  usual,  ready  for  us  with  bricks  and  spit. 
They  stoned  us  through  the  car  windows,  and 
lautzhed  and  jeered  at  us,  but  by  this  time  we  were 
so  used  to  it  that  we  did  not  mind  uuich.  Only, 
every  now  and  then  some  fellow  would  get  more  than 
he  could  stand,  and  either  talk  back  or  make  a  pass 
at  somebody.  Then  he  would  have  it— either  a 
bayonet  through  the  arm  or  leg,  or  a  bash  on  the 
head  with  a  g>m  butt. 

For  the  last  few  stations  before  we  reached  Alt- 
Danuu  the  engineer  had  not  jerked  the  train  mueh, 
and  some  of  the  men  had  clind>ed  up  on  the  little 
shehcs  in  the  cars,  which  are  meant  for  baggage, 
but  which  the  men  were  sleeping  on.  As  we  pulled 
out  of  Alt-Danmi  the  train  gave  a  worse  jerk  than 
uvual.  and  almost  <all  the  men  fell  down  to  the  lloor. 
One  of  tliem  broke  liis  arm  at  the  elbow.  These 
shelves  are  just  about  as  roomy  as  the  hammocks  on 
Pullman  cars,  .so  you  .  an  see  exactly  what  and  how 
luuch  we  had  in  the  way  of  comfort  when  such  small 
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slulvt's  looked  as  yo(xl  to  the  men  as  bunks.  When 
the  sentries  learned  that  this  man  had  broken  his 
arm  tliey  lauffhed  eonsumcdly,  and  one  of  them 
went  forward  to  tell  the  driver.  Then  we  were  sure 
he  had  done  it  on  pun^osc.  Wc  ])ullcd  a  strap  from 
one  of  the  ear  win<l()ws  and  tightened  up  the  broken 
arm.  ])ut  the  man  was  in  <:;r'jat  pain,  and  bceame 
delirious  shotily  afterwards. 

When  we  lia<l  pulled  up  at  the  station  in  Stettin 
one  of  the  men  jumped  out  of  the  ^ar  window  to  get 
some  snow  to  eat.  because  we  had  received  absolutely 
no  water,  to  siiy  nothini;  of  food,  on  the  way.  A 
sentry  saw  him  as  he  elind>ed  out  of  the  car  wind(nv 
but,  beina  yellow,  did  not  po  for  him,  and  just  stood 
where  he  was  and  yelled  imtil  four  or  five  more  Huns 
eame  up.  The  man  kept  ffoinj?  imtil  he  reached  the 
snow.  While  they  were  still  running  towards  him 
he  ate  several  mouthfu's  and  made  snowballs  to  carry 
back  to  the  rest  of  us. 

When  the  men  in  the  cars  saw  the  sentries  g-oing 
towards  him  they  all  tried  to  get  out  of  the  window 
at  once,  and  there  would  have  l)€en  a  great  little 
argmuent,  because  the  men  were  desperate,  and 
these  Ilvms.  like  the  res-t  of  them,  were  yellow.  But 
the  man  started  back  to  the  car  as  fast  as  he  could 
go.  and  the  other  men  were  stuck  in  the  windows 
an<l  had  to  get  back  into  the  car  to  let  him  in.  Tlie 
ll\nis  got  him  just  as  he  was  about  to  climb  back 
thn>ugh  the  window,   and  bayoneted  him  tmce  in 
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the  arm.  But  he  licld  on  to  the  snowballs  ami 
divided  tlieni  among  us.  The  sentries  eame  into 
Ihe  ear   and   took   the   siiow   from   iii,,   though,   and 

Ihrew  it  away. 

After  an  cightei  ii  hours'   ride,   without  food  or 
^.rink,  wc  arrived  at  Neustrelitz.     It  was  raining  as 
we  pulled  in.     As  we  went  up  the  grade  to  the  town 
we  eould  see  lights  al>out  a  mile  away,  and  we  con- 
cluded that  that  was  the  eamp.     'I'he  rain  stopped 
and  we  remained  in  the  ears  for  some  time.     Then 
alter  a  while  we  knew  our  new  guards  were  eonung  ; 
long  before  we  could  see  them,  we  could  hear  the 
racket  they  made.     Somehow,  a  (ierman  cannot  do 
anything  sliip-shape  and  neatly,   but  always  has  to 
have  a  lot  of  noise  and  running  around  «nd  general 
confusion.      Four-footed  swine  are  more  orderly   in 
their  habits  than  the  Iluns. 

When  they  came  up  we  \vere  driven  from  the 
cars  and  marched  up  the  road  to  the  eamp.  When 
we  got  near  the  German  barracks  wc  were  halted 
and  counted  again,  and  made  to  stand  there, 
shivering  like  leaves,  for  at  least  an  hour  after 
they  had  finished  counting  us.  At  last  tiiey 
placed  us  in  barracks,  and  those  who  could   went 

to  sleep. 

'I'here  were  about  forty  barracks  in  the  l.imey 
group  at  Neiistrelit/  and  two  large  Zeppelin  sheds. 
Tile  barracks  were  just  like  those  at  Swinemiinde— 
at  least,  they   were  no  better.     Along  the  sides  of 
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the  rooms  were  loiijf  shchis  or  IkhcIk's,  iiiui  t'vcry 
Ihrc'c  I'ct'l  were  hoards  mI  in  i,no(.\cs.  'VUv  shc-Kcs 
were  v.lial  wc  had  lo  s\vr\)  on.  aiiil  I  he  hoard"-  in 
tile  yrooNcs  (h\idtd  tlu-ni  up  so  that  only  a  ctrlam 
nund)C'r  of  men  eould  use  each  heneh. 

'I'lie  loUowing  morning  we  nearly  <lropped  dead 
when  the  Huns  pulled  in  a  large  wagon  full  of  cloth- 
ing, v'e  thought  we  ne\er  would  ha\e  an>tiiing  to 
wear  hut  our  underclothes.  They  issued  to  each 
man  a  pair  of  trousers,  thin  model,  a  tliin  coat  ahout 
lile  the  seersucker  or  Indian  cotton  I'oats  some 
people  wear  in  the  suuuner,  an  o\rrroat  ahout  as 
warm  as  if  it  had  heen  made  of  cigarette  i)apers,  a 
skull  ca[)  and  a  pair  of  ^hoes,  which  were  a  day's 
lahour  to  carry  around.  Not  one  ol  us  recei\ed 
socks,  shirLs,  or  iniderweai-. 

The  toe  was  cut  i'n)ni  the  right  shoe  of  the  pair 
I  received,  and  as  my  wounds  were  in  the  right  thigh 
and  my  leg  had  stiffened  considerably  and  l)eeome 
very  sore,  I  got  pretty  anxious,  because  tJierc  was 
nothing  but  slush  \mder  foot,  and  I  was  afraid  I 
might  lose  my  ieg.  So  I  thought  that  if  I  went  to 
che  commander  and  complained  1  might  get  a  good 
shoe.  I  hesitated  about  it  at  first,  hut  finally  made 
up  my  mind  and  went  to  see  him. 

I  told  him  that  it  was  slushy  outside,  and  that 
the  water  ran  through  the  hole  in  my  jjhoe  and  made 
it  bad  for  my  whole  leg.  which  was  wounded.     He 
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soiiu    liiiu-,  ;iii(l  1   Lhuu-iil  lu-  u;i.s  uoing  to  put  up  an 
armuiituL  l)iit  wniiid  ui\t   in  liiiali>  . 

'rhcn  he-  a-kcd  \uv  wlial  1  \sanl((l.  I  tli(.ii^>lil 
lliaL  was  plain  t-ii(«ii«li  L»>  >cc,  l)iit  I  said  just  ai 
easily  as  1  could  IhaL  1  u  anted  a  shoe  without  a  hok 

in  11k-   toe. 

••So  the  water  runs  into  it.  does  it?"  lie  said. 
••  Well,  my  advice  to  \  ou  is  to  get  a  knife,  cut  a 
JM.le  in  the  heel,  and  let  the  water  out."  All  the 
other  swine  in  the  room  lauulied  \er>  loud  at  thii', 
and  I  guess  this  Frit/,  tliouuht  he  was  a  lireiit 
(H. median.  IJut  somehow  or  oiher,  it  did  not  strike 
hie  as  so  funny  that  1  should  humli.  and  1  was  ahle, 
after  quite  11  strugt'le,  lo  keei)  from  e\i  n  sniekermg. 
It  was  II  harder  struggle  liian  that  to  l.iep  fp-m  <loing 
something  else,  though  1 

Our  meals  were  about  the  same  as  at  Swine- 
niiinde-the  bread  wa,  just  as  muddy,  the  barley 
eotlee  just  as  rank,  and  the  soup  just  as  eal)bageless. 
The  second  morning  after  we  had  had  ovu"  barley 
eolfee  one  .)f  the  sentries  came  to  our  barracks, 
which  was  number  7-B.  and  gave  each  of  us  an  en- 
velope and  u  sheet  oi'  writing-paper.  Then  he  told 
us  to  write  to  anybod>  we  wanted  to,  after  wlueh  he 
ehidked  on  the  door  in  big  letters— 

KillECiSCiEFAXGENEXLAC.ER 

and  told  us  it  was  the  return  address.     We  .Nere  all 
surprised,  and  asked  each  other  xvhere  on  earth  we 
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urn-,  hcciiusc  uc-  had  Ihoii^lit,  wv  ui  ic  in  Ncuslnlitz. 
AfUr  .1  wliilc,  wr  Icanud  that  it  riuaiis  •■  Mnsoncr- 
«)f-\Var-('aiiip.""  At  first,  \uA\x\i\\  many  of  us 
lliouuht  il  UMs  I  lie  name  ..f  llic  town,  and  uc  look  In 
'•aliiiiir  it  Tin;  IJivucrv,  Ixcaiisc  tlu'  name  (  ndcd  in 
Laffcr.  \\liaU\(r  beer  was  brewed  Llure  was  not 
Tor  us,  tiioiinh. 

I  iioLi((<l  that  all  the  lime  he  was  writiiiir  ilic 
word  and  niviii;r  „s  llie  stationery.  Ihe  sentry  was 
lauohiiit:  and  ha\inu  a  ureal  time  witli  his  owii  little 
M-ll".  but  I  supix.sed  he  was  just  uetinir  CJennan.  and 
that  iiothinif  was  imporbmt  about  it. 

^^  e  were  all  mortally  anxious  to  j^et  n  ehanec  to 
let  our  people  know  where  we  were,  and  eaeh  man 
thouirht  ;i  |(,n-  time  about  what  he  would  say,  and 
uliom  he  \\,,uld  write  to,   before  he  ever  started  to 
write.     Kaeh  man  wanted  to  say  all  he  eould  in  the 
small  si)aee  he  had.  and  to  let  his  friends  know  how 
l)adly  the  JIuns  were  treating  us  without  sayinif  it  in 
so  many  W(>rds,  because  \\c  knew  the  Cernums  would 
tensor  the  lettc  rs.  and  it  would  go  hard  witli  anyone 
who  complained   iiuah.      So  most  of  the   men'siiid 
they  were  luniny  a  ureal  lime  and  were  treated  very 
well,   and   spread   it   on   so   thick    that   their   friends 
would  infer  that  th.ey  were  lying  because  they  had  to. 
One  fellow  had  a  better  idea  than  that,  though. 
lie  had  l)een  in  jail  in  rortsmouth.  in  Enghnid,  for 
three  iuonths,  for  assaulting  a  constable,  and  he  had 
had  a  pretty  nn-gh  time.     So  he  wrote  a  pal  of  his 
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thnt  he  had  htcn  caphirtil  !>>  llic  ( .triiiiiiis,  hut  that 
r\(  rvlhinu  wus  jjoi'iu  ahmi;  i)rctty  well.  In  lacl.  he 
said,  the-  oidy  olhir  Irii)  Uv  had  cvxr  hccn  (»ii,  uluir 
he  had  a  htth  r  lime,  was  the  three  months'  vacation 
hi  had  spent  in  l'<»rtsinouth  two  years  hel'oie,  which 
111  thought  the  friend  would  remeniher.  He  said 
that  lri|)  was  hi  tter  than  this  one,  so  the  friend  <ould 
((include  for  himself  how  |)leasant  this  one  wa>i. 
|'',\(r\  body  IhouLrht  this  wus  a  ureal  idea,  hut  u!'''or- 
tunately  not  all  of  us  had  heen  in  jail,  so  we  could 
not  all  use  it.  Which  was  just  as  well,  however, 
hec;iuse  the  (iernwms  wouhl  he  suspicious  if  all  of  us 
(ciiipared  this  vacation  with  others. 

Some  of  Ihe  men  had  nobody  they  could  write  to. 
and  others  did  not  know   their  friends'  aildn  sses,  so 
lh(y  would  write  letters  to  friends  of  the  other  men, 
and  si<rn  them  with  their  mates"  n  cknames.     In  this 
ua>-   Mallen  m>l  letters  written   to  three  people   he 
knew,   one   siuned    Mallen,    another  Mai    Hrown   or 
Hlack  or  Smith,  and  the  third.  "Swipe"  Kohinson 
or  Jones-.     "'  Swipe  "  was  a  nickname  that  he  said  he 
used  to  have.     He  told  al>out  his  monocle  and  asked 
for  u  whole  pair  of  glasses   in   the   fii-st  letter,   for 
tobacco  in   the   second,   and  something:  else   in    the 
third,  and,  whatever  supplies  the  letters  fetched,  he 
promised  to  u'lve  to  the  n:en  who  let  hin\  use  tluir 
last  names  ami  thcT  stationery. 

As  soon  as  a  mar  had  finished  his  letter,  he  had 
to  uo  out  to  the  centre  of  the  camp,  where  they  had 
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t'uilt  n  raistd  ph.lfonn.  There  tlie  sentries  l.x.k  liu 
leUers,  ;,iHi  the  iiicii  i'muwd  round  the  square.  There 
\verv  ollieers  on  tlie  phitforni  rcadin<r  the  letters.  We 
Lliouohi  the>-  read  them  there  in  the  open,  befor-  us, 
so  that  we  would  know  they  were  not  tiinipcring 
with  the  letters,  and  we  believed  the  heuNens  woidd 
fall  if  the\   were  ^retLinj,^  so  unkultured  as  that. 

n.v  and  by  all  the  men  had  finished  their  letters 
and  turned  them  over  to  the  officers,  who  read  them. 
And  then  we  saw  why  the  sentry  laui,died. 

'i'he  oHieers  tore  U])  every  one  of  <lie  letters. 
'I'liey  were  anxious  that  we  would  see  Ihem  do  it,  so 
that  none  of  us  mioht  ha\  j  any  hope  that  our  friends 
would  get  word. 

Jiut  we  said  to  (uu'selves  tiiat,  if  it  was  informa- 
tion they  wanted,  they  had  as  nuieh  as  was  irood  for 
them,  which  was  none  at  all,  because  I  do  not  think 
one  letter  in  the  lot  had  a  sinffL-  word  of  truth  in  it. 
But  \\c  were  very  anrrry  and  :.rctty  low  after  tli-it, 
because  it  .showed  the  Huns  stili  had  plenty  of  kidtm 
k-lt.  alter  all,  and  we  knew  there  was  rouyh  treat- 
ment ahead  of  us.  Also,  some  -•f  the  men  were  .sore 
because  they  had  wasted  their  time  thinkinir  up  dif- 
ferent ways  of  hintiny  to  their  friends  about  the  real 
state  of  aJFairs,  and  all  foi  nothing.  Mallen  was 
ab(>'t  ready  to  tear  his  hair  out.  Why  they  .should 
worry  al)out  tim<  .  I  could  not  .see.  Time  was  the 
only  thiuLT  we  had  !)lcr,ty  of  a!  '  I,  for  one,  thir.ioht 
we  were  going  to  have  still  more  of  it. 
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(.oiny  l>:uk  t«>  ihr  hiirracks  we  tried  to  sinu' 
••  Pack  up  your  trouhles,""  but  there  was  not  nuieli 
pd)  in  it  \Vr  wri-e  not  downhearted,  Ihoujjli  :  at 
least,  we 


suid  we  were  not. 


I  saw  I/Jl»,  a  very 


I  he 


hn-ge  Zeppelin,  flying  low  over 
._  liehl  at  Ncustrelitz,  ;;nd  I  would  have  liked  to 
ha\e  a  eraek  at  it  with  an  anti-airercol't  gin:.     Tt  made 
an  awful  racket,  like  everything  else  (iernian,  and 
,,iic  of  the  sentries  was  very   much  to  the  eheer-oh 
uhen  lie  saw  and  heard  it.     lie  seemed  to  think  it 
was  great  .stuff.      He  said  it  would  give  somelxxiy 
hcll-l'or-breakfast,    or    words    ^o    that    effect,     and 
.wished    up    by    saying,    -By    and    by,     Kngland 
•  kaput,"  ■■    which    means    "ruined."      But    I    have 
learned  since   that   L'iO   was  brought  down   by   tlie 
r.nulish  before  it  "  kaputted  "  them  very  much. 


KM.  11  K-    Till    lU   \l.  Sir  IF 

Ni.rsT,u:M./  u;,.  nu.inK   lor  liussian  prisoners,  ami 
nc.tlRT   JJrilish    n<.r   French    soldier,    were    interned 
there-only  sailors  of  the  merehant  marine  such  as 
the  men  J  was  with.     The  Russians  were  -iven  far 
\v<.rse  treatment  than  ;iny  other  prisoners.     This  was 
lor  two  reasons,  as  near  as  I  could  make  out.     One 
was  that  the  Itussian  would  stand  almost  anvthino- 
whereas  the  IJritis],  and  French  <<u,ld  onlv  he  o,,adt^d 
';>   •'    <'tTtain   point,    and    I.eyon.I    thnt    lav    trouble. 
1  :-  other  reason   was  that  the   Russians  "sent  (Ger- 
man prisoners  (,.  Siberia  or.  at  least,   s.»  the  Huns 
th<n.-ht.  and   Frit/  hates  the  eold.     So.   hatino-  the 
Ru.svsians,  and  icalisin-  that  they  were  used  to  bein- 
under-doirs.  Fnl/  pi<  kcd  <,n  Iheui  and  bullied  thein 
■M  a  way   that  the   rest  of  us  would   n„t  have  stood. 
Ue  would   have   rushed   tliei.i   and   n,.ne   West   with 
bayonets  iirst. 

One  ..r  the  Russians  t..ld  me  that  at  the  l)enin- 
uinu-  of  the  war  there  were  no  barracks  at  Xeu- 
strelitz.  There  were  ordy  l.arbed  \v  ire  entanglements 
.surrounded  by  ,-,  hinh  len<e,  and  into  this  bare  place 
thousands    of    |)risoners    were    driven.       All 
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(•lollies  were  taken  Iroiii  them,  and  they  were  eoni- 
pelled  to  .sleep  on  tlie  irround  without  an\-  covering. 
Artx.r  they  iiad  been  liviny  in  this  way  lor  quite  a 
wliile.  the  (ieruians  look  them  into  the  forest,  where 
lh(>  cut  down  treeh.  hauled  them  to  the  camp  and 
huilt  the  barracks  we  were  now  in. 

lie  said  that  in  the  early  days,  while  they  were 
at  work  on  the  Ixirracks,  tlie  Ciermans  put  them  in 
stables  t'lom  wiiieh  manure  had  been  removed,  luid 
that  whenever  it  rained  the  floors  would  l)e  nothint^ 
)ul  stinking  pools.  \Vhile  some  were  at  work  the 
i)l!iers  had  to  stay  in  these  stables,  and  all  had  to  sleep 
in  I  hem.  They  also  dug  holes  in  tiic  ground  about 
six  feet  <leep  for  protection  against  the  weather. 
Tin  (.eiiiians  would  not  let  them  have  any  tools,  .so 
Lhi>  used  i)ieces  of  wood  and  in  many  cases  only 
their  hands.  The  dug-outs  frequently  caved  in  on 
Ihem. 

The  barracks  w.re  made  of  spruce,  and  were 
about  iiineiy  feet  long  and  twenty-fi\e  feet  wide, 
mid  you  can  take  it  from  mc  that,  as  car])entcrs, 
ulioe\er  made  them  were  fine  farmers'.  There  were 
cracks  in  them  which  xou  could  have  dri\«n  an  ;iiito- 
Miobile  through.  When  we  were  there,  each  })ar- 
lacks  had  a  stove  in  the  centre,  a  good  stove  and  a 
l>iu  one,  but  at  first  it  was  of  no  use  to  us,  because 
the  Huns  would  not  give  us  coal  or  wood  for  it. 
Hut  aftei'  shi\ering  for  a  while  we  began  rip- 
ping  the   boards    out    of    the    barracks,    and    taking 
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the  (li\i(linff  l)(>ards  from  llic  benches  Lliat  we  used  for 
beds. 

Later,  (iiey  ua\e  each  of  us  a  mattress  filled  with 
wood  shavinys,  and  a  blanket  that  was  al>out  as  warm 
as  a  pane  -A'  y-Ijiss,  The  nialtrtsses  were  plaee<l  on 
the  uround  in  the  barraeks,  wliieli  were  very  damp, 
and  after  three  oi-  four  days  the  shavings  would 
beyin  to  rot  and  the  nu'ttress  to  stink.  Tn  order  to 
keep  warm  \\v  slept  as  el()sel\-  toiz-ether  as  we  could, 
which  caused  our  various  diseases  to  spread  rapidly. 

\\  hen  we  were  receivinu  our  rations  the  sentries 
would  offer  us  an  extra  ration  if  we  would  take  a 
lash  from  their  belts.  We  were  so  hunury  that 
many  and  ,iiany  a  man  would  ffo  up  and  take  a 
whack  on  any  part  of  his  body  from  lli  ■  heavy  leather 
belts  with  bra-s  tongue  and  l)uckle,  just  to  get  a  little 
more  '•  shadow  *'  soup,  or  barley  coffee,  or  mud 
i)read. 

One  morninu  the  sentries  jjieked  out  ten  men 
from  our  barracks,  of  whom  I  was  one.  and  eonveyed 
us  to  a  field  ne;ir  tiie  canteen.  'I'hcr<>  was  a  large 
tank  in  the  fiekl  ;  '.<1  wc  had  to  [)uinp  water  into  it. 
It  was  very  cold,  and  w-  were  weak  and  siek,  so  we 
\vould  fall  one  afier  an«;ther.  not  caring  whether  we 
ever  got  up  or  not,  Vvll/.  \\o\i\d  sinasli  those  who 
fell  with  his  rillc  butt.  W C  ask(>d  for  gloves,  beeause 
our  hands  wtre  fret/ing.  but  all  we  got  was 
■■  Nichts."" 

After  \\("  had  been  there  for  alxHit  an  hour  and  a 
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halt',  oiii'  (>r  our  men  hccaaic  \ery  sick,  .st>  that  I 
thcMitrht  he  w.'s  ooiim  to  die  and,  when  he  fell  over, 
1  re])()iied  it  to  a  sentry.  The  sentry  eaiue  o\er,  saw 
hiin  lyinn-  in  the  snow,  yelled,  "  Sehwein,  nieht 
kiank!  "  (siek),  ,L;n,l,lK.<l  l,i,ii  by  the  shoulder,  and 
pulled  hjui  all  th<'  way  across  the  Held  to  the  ofHce 
of  the  caui|)  couunander.  Then  lie  was  placed  in  the 
uuard-lK-use.  where  he  remained  for  two  days.  The 
next  ihluL^  w'>  knew  the  ]?ussians  iiad  been  ordered 
to  make  a  box,  and  were-  hcinu  marched  to  the 
i^uard-houM'  to  put  him  in  it  and  bury  him. 

I  went  ovi  r  to  tlie  U'lard-hou-e  at  the  time,  and 
struck  up  quite  a  friendshii)  with  one  of  the  Kussians. 
1  would  talk  to  him  in  Russian,  and  he  would  try 
to  reply  in  Knulish,  because  he  wanted  to  practise 
it.  After  a  while  we  would  exehanffc  parts -T  would 
talk  in  Knybsh,  and  he  in  Russian,  so  that  wo  would 
also  mt  practice  in  understandin«r  each  other's 
language. 

lie  said  lie  did  not  kn(»w  liow  long  he  had  been 
there,  but  that  it  had  been  long  enough,  and  also 
that  wlun  he  was  tak(  !i  prisf)ner  he  was  transferred 
from  camp  to  camp  so  many  times  that  he  had  lost 
count,  and  that  each  time  he  and  the  other  prisoners 
were  without  food,  on  the  journeys,  which  they  had 
to  make  on  foot.  Th  said  tliat  some  of  the  marches 
Ii'kI  l)c(n  six  days  long  and  one  was  nine,  and  that 
they  were  not  given  any  food  at  all  on  the  way,  but 
liad   to  live  on   whate\er   weeds  or   vegetables   they 
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could  lind  ;is  lliiy  went  Jilon^,  or  take  when  the 
uuards  wire  not  lookiiiu'.  WluiKxcr  a  prisoner  was 
cauyht  taking  food  IVoiu  a  Held  he  was  killed  iiii- 
niediately.  He  said  tliat  those  who  eould  not  hold 
out  would  fall  on  the  road,  and  that  the  next  guard 
who  eauie  alonu'  on  the  flank  of  the  eolunin  would 
simply  stick  his  bayonet  into  the  prisoner  and  lea\e 
him  there. 

There  were  two  l>rollic:'s  in  Ihe  party  of  prisoners, 
and  when  one  of  them  hecame  \er\  sic  k  and  weak 
the  other  carried  him  on  his  shoulder.  A  guard  saw 
it  and  killed  them  both  with  his  rille  butt. 

Another  ihinu  at  Xeustrelit/  that  was  \cry  hai'd 
to  stand  was  the  })rctly  habit  the  Huns  had  of  com- 
ing up  to  the  barlK'd  wire  and  teasing  us  as  thou£rli 
\vc  were  wild  animals  in  a  cage.  Sometimes  there 
would  be  crowds  of  peo|)le  lined  along  the  wire 
throwing  things  at  us,  and  spitting,  and  ha\ing  a 
great  time  generally .  It  was  liarder  than  e\er  when 
a  family  ])art\  would  arrive,  with  A'aler  und  Muttei'. 
and  maybe  (iros\ater  und  Grosnmtter  and  all  the 
little  IJoche  children,  because,  as  you  probal)ly 
know,  the  (iermans  take  food  with  thcni  whenever 
the\  L^o  on  a  i)art\',  no  matter  what  kind,  and  they 
would  stand  there  and  start,'  at  us  like  the  b(M)bies 
they  were,  eating  all  the  time-  and  tee  so  hungry 
that  u  (ould  have  eaten  ourselves  almost.  After 
iiH\\  lia<l  stared  a  \\hile,  tluy  \\ould  begin  to  feel 
more  at  home,  and  then  wo.ild  start  the  thawing 
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and  spittiiiLr  and  the  '*  .schweinhund '*  conf-ert. 
I'robahh  .  when  they  ftot  home,  they  would  strike  a 
medal  Tor  Ihemsehes  in  honour  of  the  visit.  Wear- 
iiitj  medals  for  sinking  the  LiisHmiia,  and  for  playinjj; 
hell  generally,  is  the  favourite  (iorman  exereise. 

I  ne\er  spoke  to  one  of  our  hoys  in  the  prison 
eamps  who  did  not  hate  the  Ilun  women  worse  than 
the  nun.  We  heard  there  wius  a  law  in  (.ermany 
against  women  wearing  corsets,  and  Mallen  said  he 
thought  that  would  start  a  revolution,  JK^-ause  if  any 
women  ever  needed  corsets  it  was  CJerman  women. 

We  had  one  bucket  in  each  barracks,  and  us  these 
buckets  were  used  for  both  washing  and  drinking, 
they  were  always  dirty.  We  lK)iled  the  water  when 
we  washed  the  clothes,  to  get  rid  of  the  eoitics,  and 
that  left  a  settling  in  it  that  looked  just  like  red  lead. 
We  had  to  get  the  water  from  a  hydrant  outside  of 
the  barracks,  and  for  a  while  we  drank  it.  Hut  after 
several  of  the  l>oys  had  gone  West  and  we  could  not 
undcrstiind  vvhy,  a  man  told  us  he  thought  the  wat:er 
was  poisoned,  and  a  Russian  d(K'tor,  who  was  a 
prisoner,  passed  the  word  about  it  also.  So,  after 
that,  \eiy  few  of  us  drank  water  from  the  hydrant. 
I  was  s<ared  stiff  at  first,  because  I  had  had  some 
of  the  water,  but  after  that  I  did  not  touch  that 
brand. 

It  was  a  go(i<l  thing  for  us  that  there  was  always 
plenty  of  snow,  and  even  luckier  that  the  Huns  did 
•■»ot  shoot  us  for  eating  it.     It  was  jibout  the  onlv 
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tliiiiy  tlK\  (lul  ridl  (Itprivc  us  ol'  it  was  nut 
"  xcrlxiLfii.'" 

I  tli<)ii;,flit  I  knew  wliat  U)\i<^h  cooLifs  were,  in 
the  trenches,  hiiL  Diesc  were  remilar  iiioIIn  ((Kldles 
eoiiipared  with  the  pets  we  had  in  the  prisdn  camps. 
After  we  l)<)i!ed  our  clothes  we  wouUl  }>e  free  from 
them  tor  not  more  than  Iwu  hours,  imd  then  they 
would  e(»me  hack,  with  reinforcements,  thirsting'  for 
\en<ieanee. 

The  nun  would  sit  in  the  barracks  with  their 
shirts  off  searching  lor  tlie  cootic'^.  and  the\-  t:ot  to 
enllinu  it  "' rea(hnir  the  news."'  It  looked  just  us 
tliouuh  tliey  were  leadinu  a  newspaper.  It  is  not  a 
very  nice  tiling  to  talk  al-out,  l)ut  you  can  imau-ine 
how  we  swa-nied  with  lice  when  I  tell  \(iu  that  we 
even  had  them  ou  oui'  shoeslrinus  and  in  our  e\e- 
hrows. 

It  is  real  lalxiur  "  readinu  the  n(\\s,"  and  I  mvt 
sick  of  (h)inij[  it.  so  I  invented  a  way  of  irettintf  rid 
of  my  little  friends.  It  \\a,  bitterly  cold  at  niuht. 
so  I  soaked  m\  shirt  in  the  water-bucket  and  then 
huuir  it  on  the  barlxd  wire,  thinkinii:  I  could  freeze 
them  Old.  Next  moinin^  it  was  frozen  stilf  and  hard 
as  ;i  rock,  and  I  toi.k  it  back  in  the  i)arracks  and 
dri((I  it.  It  look  a  lorm  time,  and  I  did  not  see  ;• 
;'«i^le  coolie.  So  I  was  all  swelled  up  about  it.  and  I 
told  the  other  fell.ws  I  had  done  the  trick  at  las-t. 
and  the  boys  declared  that  they  would  have  the 
barlxd  wire  co\<  red  with  shirts  e\er\   niuht. 
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liut  w  hen  my  shirt  was  dry  ami  I  had  put  it  011, 
I  t'oiiiul  out  that  you  cannot  freeze  them.  And  how 
they  did  yo  for  me!  I  think  the\-  were  hungrier 
than  e\cr,  because  tliey  liad  not  liad  anything;  to 
nibble  at  jdl  niudit.  and  the  fresh  air  ^^ave  ^hem  an 
extra  apijetite.  So  no  more  shirts  were  huni;  out  on 
Ih-    barbed  wiie. 

The  camp  at  Xeiistrelitz  was  sin-rounded  liy  biu 
di);,'s,  which  were  kept  just  outside  the  barbed  wire. 
We  had  tliem  o(>irm  all  the  time.  Every  now  and 
then,  some  fellow  would  throw  a  stone  at  a  dou  and 
it  wotdd  make  an  awful  racket,  and  the  next  thinu 
we  knew  was  I<'ril/,  coming  like  a  shot,  with  musket 
at  his  hip.  just  as  they  carry  them  in  a  eharue,  and 
blowiiiLT  whistles  at  each  other  until  they  were  blue 
in  the  fac<-.  Whenever  tliey  thought  someone  was 
eseapinu-.  the.\-  ran  twice  as  fast  as  I  e\er  saw  them 
run,  except  when  the  I'orciun  T.eirion  wa>-  on  their 
heels  at  Dixmudo. 

When  they  uot  up  to  the  doys,  they  would  first 
lalk  to  them  and  llu n  kick  them,  and  after  that 
they  would  r(st  their  rifles  on  the  wire  and  yell 
••Zuriiekl  "  at  us.  We  all  enjoyed  this  innocent 
pastime  \ir\   umcli  and  were  ■•iad  they  had  the  dotrs. 

There  were  some  things  the  Huns  did  that  you 
could  not  exi)lain.  For  instance,  one  of  the  Rus- 
sians walked  out  of  the  canteen  a,  we  were  passing, 
and  wc  heard  a  baim  !  and  the  Russian  dropped  down 
and  went  West.     Now,  he  had  not  done  anything, 
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!iit(!  the  nthcT  Kussiaiu  said  lir  iiad  l.tlui\t(l  hiiiisi^ir, 
wi'ikid  li.inl  and  iic\cr  bctri  in  lr(>iil)K'.  Thcv  just 
kill(  (I  him  and  that  was  all.  HiiL  not  mw  nl"  ii>  could 
dis(()\(  r  why. 

A\'[iv  wv  had  lurn  at  Xcuslrclit/  for  Ihrcc  wct-ks 
th(\-  (ii(.\c-  us  out  of  the  caiiip  to  a  railway  slalioii, 
and  stood  IIS  \n  l\\v  siiow  for  four  hours  waitintj  for 
the  train.  \\\  wvvc  cxliaustc-d.  and  hcyan  falliim, 
one  hy  oiif,  ai'd  each  lime  (»nc  of  us  fell  the  sentries 
would  yll,  "  Xichl  krank!  "  and  give  us  tlic  riHe 
butt.  We  had  our  choice  of  sUmdinir  up  and  dyinu 
or  fallinfT  down  and  heinu  killed,  and  it  was  u  line 
choice  to  ha\e  to  make. 

'i'he  cars  linally  drew  up,  and  as  usual,  the  w^iii- 
dows  \srre  smashed,  the  doors  open,  and  the  com- 
partments just  packed  with  snow.  When  we  saw 
this  we  knew  we  were  ii<»inLr  to  ha\e  e\en  worse 
treatment,  aiid  many  of  us  wanted  to  die.  At 
Neustrelit/  it  had  not  In^en  unusual  for  some  of  the 
men  to  tell  the  (Germans  to  shoot  them,  hut  they 
no\er  would  when  we  wished  them  to,  and  it  seemed 
as  th'>uirh  it  was  always  the  man  wlu>  wanted  to  live 
who  did  yet  it  and  went  \V(^t. 

But  w  hen  they  were  pushinjs'  us  into  the  ears  one 
"f  the  men  had  all  he  c(»uld  stand,  so  he  got  out  of 
the  car  they  had  just  put  him  in,  and  began  to  dance 
rouTuI  so  that  th<y  <'oidd  not  help  seeing  liini.  A 
sentry  yelled  at  him  and  started  over  to  where  he  was 
jinnping  about,  and  the  I-iniev  veiled  back,  "Who 
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Ihe  hell  do  you  tiiink  you  nic,  \  ou  dirly  ( .truum 

I  "  and  \\i'  liiouuht  lie  .sur(l\'  would  uiL  liis. 

Hill  insUjMJ  of  pluuunu!/  liini  the  sentry  took  him 
by  the  unii  and  put  hiui  in  his  own  coiuijartnicnt, 
and  late  that  niiiht  ua\e  hiui  ;i  cigarette  stub.  So. 
you  see,  when  >()U  want  to  die,  they  will  ni»t  kill 
\ou. 

iiowever,  all  of  us  nearly  ^ot  killed  when  we 
reaelud  Wittenberir.  When  the  train  stopped  there 
we  .saw  a  bi^'  wa<(on-load  of  sliced  bread  on  the 
s/tation  platform  and  we  all  stared  at  it.  We  sUmd  it 
as  lonpr  as  we  could,  and  then  we  made  a  rush  for  it. 
But  whtii  we  got  nearer  we  saw  that  there  were  four 
sentries  guardinu  it  and  four  women  issuing  it  out 
to  the  Cierman  soldiers.  They  would  not  give  us 
any,  of  course. 

.So  we  .s)t<H)d  round  and  watched  the  Iluns  eat  it, 
while  they  and  the  women  huighed  at  us,  and  pre- 
tended that  they  were  sbirvincr,  and  would  groan 
and  rub  their  stonuiehs  and  say  "  Xiehts  zu  esscn  '" 
to  eiu'h  other,  and  then  grab  a  big  hunk  of  bread 
and  eat  it.  AVhat  we  did  not  say  to  them  was  \ery 
little  indeed.  \Ve  were  certainly  wild  if  any  n^en 
ever  were. 

Then  some  of  us  said  we  were  going  to  get  some 
of  that  breaxl,  if  wc  went  West  for  it.  So  we  started 
a  fight,  and  while  they  were  attending  to  some  of  us 
the  others  grablnxl  and  hid  all  the  bread  they  could. 
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sUirtiiiLi  to  sliarf  the  bread  when  they  caught  us  with 
it  and  took  it  away.  W'v  wire  wilder  than  evi-r 
then,  l)ut  we  could  not  <lo  an>lliiiiu'. 

It  Lfot  colder  after  \\c  left  \\'itLenl)cr^,  and  the 
snow  blew  in'  the  cars  through  the  windows  and 
diwirs  until  \vc  wcre  afraid  l<»  sleep  r<»i  I'cai'  of  free/,- 
iny.  It  Was  the  worst  ninlit  I  ha\e  e\ii'  seen,  and 
the  coal  hunkers  (Mi  the  Yarnmddlc  seemed  like  a 
p.ilace  compared  with  the  com|)artmenls,  because  we 
could  at  least  m<i\c  about  in  the  ship,  while  in  the 
train  we  coid<l  not  uk  \e  at  all,  an<l  wire  packe<l  so 
closely  that  we  could  not  cMii  stretch  our  Ic^^s  and 
arms.  Some  of  the  nen  did  dii'.  but  not  in  my 
com|)artment,  tlutuyh  most  of  us  were  fiost-bitten 
about  the  face. 

We  thouuhit  that  nitjiit  would  ne\er  end,  but  day 
eanie  Hnall>',  and  tliou^di  it  seemed  to  jLjet  colder  and 
colder,  we  (bd  not  mind  it  so  nmch.  At  aboirt  eleven 
that  niorninj^f  we  arrived  at  a  place  called  Mindeii  and 
saw  a  prison  camp  there — just  a  stoeka<le  near  the 
tracks  with  the  Ixn s  out  in  the  open.  We  waved  to 
them  and  they  wa\cd  l)aek  and  uavc  aeheer-ohortwo. 
We  felt  sorry  for  tiiem,  because  we  knew  we  were 
not  M<>i"K'  'to  that  cumj),  and  from  what  little  we  saw 
we  knew  we  could  not  l>c  ^oinjf  to  a  worse  place  than 
they  were  in.  1  shall  never  for,y;et  Mindcn,  l)eeaiisc 
it  was  liere  that  I  received  the  only  cigarette  I  had 
while  I  was  in  Gcnnanv. 
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when  we  piilhd  into  tlit   (kjjot  \vc  viu   maii>   Iroop.s 
uoiiiy  lo  tlic  front  or  coniinu  back.      A>>  at  all  iniport- 
iint  (icrinan  rail\va\'  stations,  tlieiv   wa.s  <i  JU-d  Cross 
lHM)ili  on  till'  platt'onii.  with  LjirK  han<lin<;  out  harky 
coflVf  and  other  thin^js  to  the  Ilun  sohlitrs.      I  .saw 
a   hu-go   sluinl\    on    the   phitforni    with  a    lied   C'rosN 
painte«l  <t\er  the  door.      I  saw  the  ^i'lrU  ^Wmu  hark'V 
eofl'ee  to  the  sohliers,  and  I  thouuht  I  would  have  u 
tr>-  at  it  and  at  least  Ik-  i)olile  enouuh  to  uive  the  tfirls 
a  ihanee  of   refusing  nie.      I    was  refused  jdl   rij,dit, 
l)ut  they  were  so  nasty  about  it  that   I  lowerctl  my 
iiead  and  uttered  a  f(  w  words.      I  do  not  renieinlKT 
just  what  they  were,   but   they   were     lot  very  eoin- 
pliinentary,  I  ^uess.      Anyhow,  I  did  not  think  any- 
»»ne   near   there    unck-rsttMul    Knulish,    but  evidently 
someone  heard  nie  wjio  did,  for  I  anl  an  awful  Ixtot 
that  landed  me  ten  or  twelve  feet  aw;>y.      I  fell  on  my 
hands  and   knees,   and   about  a  yard  away   1   saw   a 
ci^rareLte  stub.      I  diveil  for  it  like  a  man  falling  on  a 
f(Mitball,  and  when  I  eame  up  that  stub  was  safely  in 
my    pocket.      And    it   stayed    there   until   I    reached 
Diilmen  and  had  a  chance  to  light  it  In^hind  the  bar- 
raok-s.      If  any  of   the   otiier   men   had   smelled   real 
tobacco  they   would  probably   ha\e   murdered  me — 
and  1  ((juld  not  iuive  blamed  them. 

That  was  the  tirst  and  the  last  cigarette  I  got  in 
Germany,  and  you  can  belie\e  me  when  I  sjiy  that 
T  enjoyed  it.  There  was  not  much  to  it.  but  I 
smoked  it  until  tliere  was  not  enough  left  to  iiold  in 
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n.y  iiiouth,  iiiul  ilRii  I  used  what  w^  ,  left  and  mixed 
it  with  l!.e  hark  thai  we  made  eigarettes  out  of.  lu- 
eidentidly,  this  hark  was  great  stuff.  I  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  tree  it  came  from,  l)ut  it  served  the 
purpose.  Whenever  a  feUow  wanted  to  smoke  and 
ht  one  of  tl'ese  eigarettes,  a  few  [Hift's  were  enough. 
He  did  not  want  to  smoke  airain  for  some  time  after- 
wards, nor,  as  like  as  not,  <hd  he  want  to  eat  either. 
'I'hey  were  therefore  very  vahiahh. 

It  is  \ery  hard  to  get  nuitches  in  the  eamps,  and 
when  any  prisoner  does  get  Jiold  of  one  it  is  made  to 
hi^t  a  h>ng  time.  Here  is  how  we  made  a  n">teh  his\ 
Someone  gives  up  the  sk'eve  of  his  coat,  and  the 
match  is  carefully  lit,  and  the  slee\e  burned  to  a 
erisj).  'I'hen  we  lake  a  hutton  from  our  coats — the 
huttcris  are  brass  with  two  holes  in  them— i)ass  a  shoe 
string  through  tlie  iioles,  knot  th«  ends,  ,.nd  with  the 
button  in  the  centre  of  the  string,  l)u/,/  it  around  us 
yoit  ha\e  seen  boys  do,  with  the  string  over  both 
lumds,  ni()\  ing  the  hands  together  and  apart  until  the 
})utton  re\()l\es  veiy  fast. 

We  then  put  a  i)ie(e  of  flint  against  the  crisped 
cloth,  and  bu/z  the  button  against  it  until  a  spark 
makes  the  (  risp  glow,  and  from  this  we  wouhl  ligh.t 
our  bark  cigiu-ettes.  ]  do  not  think  any  man  in  the 
world  c.)uld  inhale  one  of  these  bark  cigarettes: 
some  itf  Us  tri<(l  and  we'it  right  to  sleep. 
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\Vi:  arn\c(l  at  Diilnicn,  in  Westphalia,  late  at  iiij^ht. 
We  were  dra^^ed  out  of  the  carriages,  mustered  on 
the  platform,  counted,  then  driven  tiirough  the 
streets.  In  spite  of  the  late  hour,  the  streets  were 
pretty  well  filled  with  people,  and  they  zigziifjged  us 
through  all  the  streets  they  could.  s<j  that  tlie  peo[)le 
would  ha\e  a  chance  to  see  the  crazy  men,  as  they 
called  us.  Most  of  the  crowd  were  women,  and  as 
soon  a.s  they  saw  us  coming  they  began  singing  tlie 
'"  Watch  on  the  Rhine,*'  or  some  other  (iennun 
song,  and  it  was  funny  to  see  windows  opening  and 
fat  fraus,  with  nightcaps  on,  sticking  their  htads 
out.  They  would  give  us  a  cpiick  glance,  and  then 
pipe  up  like  a  lK>atswain  :  "  Schweinhund  '" — 
'"Vaterland"— '•  Wacht  am  Ilhein"'— all  kinds  of 
things  and  all  mixed  up. 

So  we  ga\e  them  *"  Tipperary  "  and  '*  Pack  up 
Your  Troubles,"  and  showed  them  how  to  sing.  Our 
guards  had  no  ear  for  nuisie  and  tried  to  stop  us,  but 
though  they  knocked  several  men  down,  we  did  not 
stop  until  we  had  tinishcd  the  song.  Then,  after  we 
had  admittc<l  to  each  other  that  we  were  not  down- 
hearted, we  shut  up. 
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W'c  would  li;i\c  <l()iie  set,  ujiwvav,  because  })y  this 
iiiiic  \sc-  were  on  tiie  ouUkiiLs  ol'  tiie  town  and  needed 
all  tilt'  hreatli  wc  ii;i<J.  The  road  we  were  on  was 
one  lonif  shec  L  of  ice,  and  we  eouM  hardly  walk  more 
Ihan  four  sLei)s  uilhout  slipping'  and  t'allinu.  My 
shoes  iiad  wo(Hlen  soles,  and  it  was  just  oiie  Imng  alU'r 
aiu>lher,  with  tlie  ice  and  niyselt"  trying  to  see  whieh 
could  liit  tlie  hardest.  Mxery  time  we  tell — snuish  ! 
came  a  rille  omv  the  Iwick. 

I  was  n:ettin;(  pretty  tired,  so  I  said  to  some  ot" 
the  iellows  that  I  was  f^oing  to  sit  di>wn  an<l  rest,  and 
they  said  they  would  \k  damned  it  tlic>'  di<l  not  do 
so  also.  So  we  dropjjed  out  and  waited  until  tho 
guards  i>ehind  had  ai.'out  caught  u\)  witii  u.s.  and  then 
we  went  on  au"ain.  We  did  this  se\eral  times  imtil 
tlu\  cottoned  to  the  i<lea,  and  we  could  not  do  it 
any  more. 

I'aiiher  up  the  roa<l  I  tell  aufain,  and  this  ti.ue  I 
thouyfht  I  did  not  care  what  happened,  so  I  just  s4it 
lliere  imtil  I'rit/.  came  ui».  Hut  instead  of  uiving  me 
the  l)a\(>net  he  ma<le  me  take  oil"  my  shoes — that  is, 
lie  took  them  oti'  with  a  kint'e  throutih  the  strinys — 
and  I  had  to  walk  the  rest  of  t!ie  way  iKuefoot.  It 
was  about  four  miles  altogether  frt>m  the  stiition  to 
the  camp.  '  .  •• 

\\  h(  II  we  u(»l  mar  the  camj)  all  the  l)oys  came 
out  of  the  barracks  and  line<l  uj)  along  the  barbed 
wire,  and  \(.lled  us  a  welcome.  We  aske<l  them  if 
the\    wtre  (i<»w  nhearte<l,   and   tiie>-   said   no.  and   wo 
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said  wr'  were  not  eitlier.  We  ((nild  hardly  see  them, 
hvit  they  be^ran  yilliiiK  a^ain  wiien  we  not,  nearer, 
and  a.sked  lis,  "  Is  there  anyone  there  from  Queens- 
town?"  and  then  Hull,  and  l*ortsniouth,  and  Dover, 
and  Toronto     tid  a  lot  of  other  plaees. 

I  <hd  I.  L  pa}  much  attention  initil  I  heard. 
"Any  Americans  tiiere?"  and  1  yelled  hack,  "  Ves, 
where  are  you?  "* 

••  l^irraek  (i-Ii,  Ciruppe  8." 
"  Where  fro'ii?"  I  yelled. 
"  lioston.      W'here're  you  from?" 
"  The    l\S.A.    and    Atlantic    ports.     See    \<)U 
later." 

So  next  mornim,'  I  went  o\er  to  his  barracks  and 
asked  for  the  Yank.  They  pointed  him  out  to  me, 
where  he  was  lying  on  ihe  floor,  I  went  over  and 
lay  down  with  huu,  and  we  had  (piite  a  Udk.  I  will 
not  give  his  name  for  certiiin  reasons. 

He  had  received  several  wound.s  at  the  time  he 
was  taken  prisoner.  He  had  been  in  the  Canadian 
service  for  t.W(>  \c  u's.  We  used  to  talk  about  Ne\s 
^'ork  an<l  jJoston  and  the  different  places  we  knew 
in  both  towns,  and  we  also  talked  a  lot  alK)Ut  tlie  rot- 
ten treatment  we  were  recei\inu-.  and  tried  to  c(H>k 
up  some  plan  <  f  escape.  Hut  every  one  we  could 
think  of  had  i-  -'n  used  by  M>mcone  else,  and  either 
had  failed,  or  the  lluns  had  fixed  it  so  the  plan  co-'ld 
uot  Ik'  tried  again.  We  devised  some  pretty  \  d 
sohcmcs  at  that        Altogether,  we  iKcame  great  p    s, 
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and  were  lo^retlicr  us  imuli  as  possihU-  at    Diilincn. 

'I'hc  (lay  I  left  the  camp  he  «a\c.  m.  a  rintr  made  Jroin 

a  shell,  niul  told  j.ie  to  uet  it  safely  hack  to  the  SUites, 

hilt  soniemie  st^)lc  it  at  Hrandenhurir. 

One  day  while  I  was  in  his  hanacks  an   Knulish- 

iiian  .stepped  out  .)f  the  door  for  some  reason  or  other. 

iirid  thoiiirji  he  did  ,ioL  say  a   w,,rd  to  Frit/,  in  two 

minutes  he  was  dwid,  in  e.,Id  I)!o(m|.      \\\  im  \rr  knew 

uliy  they  killed  him. 

AtSwinciniuideand  Xeustrelit/  I  UiUsl  admil  that 

the   (Germans  had    us   pretty   hadly   eornc  red.    hut  at 

DiiliiKn     the     prisoners     uci'     entirely     different. 
Diilnien     was  the    reeeivinu    canip     for    the    whole 
western   front,    and    the    prisoners    there  got   t.)   l>e 
pretty  tou|.rh  ruus,  as  [-rr,  as  Frit/  was  eonecrned,  l>e- 
fore    they    had    heen    in    camp    nianv    days.     They 
thoutflit  nothinn  of  pickinir  a  liirht  with  a  sentry  and 
U'luuir  him  a  n(),,<|  haltle.  evtn  [jiouirh  Jr.  u;us  armed 
with  rille  and  bayonet.      We  soon  learned  that  unless 
his   pals  are   near  a    (.erman    will   not   stand    hy    liis 
ariruments  with  his  lists.      In  ollur  words,  if  he  can 
out-Udk  you  he  mil  n.,t  hesitate  to  do  so.  hut  if  he 
c-annot.   it  is  a  case  of    'Here  conu  s  Ileinie  <roin.r 
hack.-'  "       ~ 

'I'he  Jlussian  prisoners  at  Dillmen  were  eertainl\ 
a  niiserahlc-IookinLT  lot.  They  spent  most  of  their 
time  wnnderiiitr  nnuul  the  Russian  barracks,  huntinu 
for  rottvn  i)otato  jxelintrs  and  otiu  r  irarbaire,  which 
tlic\    would   eat.      When   they    saw    Frit/   throw   out 
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Ills  .suill  tlicy  \\(Mil(l  dive  ri<rlit  throiij^li  th-j  barbed 
vvirc  .>!,(•  al'ttr  iinoUier,  jiiid  their  !iarul>  ami  face  ami 
clotlus  w,  ic  alua.\s  torn.  It  was  unhealthy  to  stand 
bttwccn  the  Hti  -laiis  and  tlieir  <jrarbage  prty— they 
were  so  sptedy   thai    iioth'iiy:  stopped  tliein. 

One  iiiorniii^^r,  just  after  barley-eoffee  time,  1 
(Mine  out  of  the  barrac-ks  and  .aw  an  Australian 
ar^ruiny  with  the  sentr.w  I  was  not  only  eurious, 
but  anxious  to  be  a  ^mn]  citizen,  as  they  say,  so 
I  went  u|)  and  lent  them  an  ear.  The  Australian 
had  asked  Frit/,  what  luid  heen  done  with  the  fla<f 
tiiat  the  Huns  wcie  uoini,'  to  tly  from  the  I^ifFel 
'f'owcr  in  l*aris. 

'I'hat  was  too  deep  for  Fritz,  so  the  Australian 
answered  it  for  himself.  '•  Don't  you  know,  Fritz? 
Well,  we  have  i.o  blankets,  you  know," 

Still  the  sentry  did  not  see  it.  So  the  Australian 
carefully  explained  to  me  so  that  Fritz  could  hear 
— thiit  the  (itiMians  had  no  blankets  and  were  usin^x 
the  tiau  to  wiaj)  their  cold  feet  in. 

This  started  a  (ijiht.  of  course  tlii'  (;ennan  idea 
ol  a  tiidit.  that  is.  'I'hc  sentry,  b.  uij,'  a  \ery  brave 
man  for  a  llun,  blew  his  whi>*tle  very  loudly  and 
sentncs  came  from  all  <lircctions.  So  \\v  n-trcated 
to  the  .XustralianVs  barra*  ks.  and  ihcre  1  foun<i  a 
second  American  in  the  (ami».  H(  was  a  barber 
named  Stiiuson,  from  one  of  tlu'  western  States, 
lie  had  h-ard  I  \\a^  ihcic  as  well  as  the  Boston  man 
m   the   Canadian   ser\ice.   but   he   had   \>vvu   too  sick 
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to  !)(»k  11'.  u\),  and,  in  lad,  did  not  «ivc  a  damn 
what  liappciKil,  he  was  so  niiscraliU-.  IK'  luid  hei'ii 
woiiiidi'd  several  times,  arid  (lied  in  a  day  or  two. 
I   iu\ir  knew  liou   he  came  to  he  in  the  Australian 

scr\  ice. 

Tliosc  lu(.  and  myself  were  the  only  Americans 
I  kiicw  of  in  this  prison  camp  whether  in  Cana- 
dian. Australian,  of  I'lvneh  scr\ice.  The  other  two 
had  hieii  captured  in  ujiii'orm,  so  there  was  no 
chance   oT   their   Ixinii   reieasc<l. 

Diilmen  was  \ery  near  the  Dutch  hordcr.  and 
as  it  was  (juite  easy  to  uet  out  of  the  cauip,  attemjjls 
;it  escape  were  i'reciuent.  Mo^t  of  those  wh(»  ran 
;iwav  were  orouj/ht  back,  thouuh.  Tin  (iermans 
were  so  hiiicnt  with  those  who  tried  to  run  away 
llial  I  aliu.tsi  thought  they  \wre  encourauiny  them. 
One  chap  was  doinir  his  ten  days  in  the  ^niardhouse 
Tor  tin  sixth  tiuu'  while  I  was  there  -  that  is,  he 
had  just  ahout  completed  his  p(  I'iod  of  detention. 
He  el.iinied  that  tlw  sixth  time  In  had  really  uot 
across  the  border  ;  he  swore  it  was  the  truth.  !  am 
not  so  sure  iu\scir.  II«'  u'ot  away  for  die  sexcnth 
time  while  1  \\as  at  Diilmen  and  was  not  returned. 

Ten  da\s  in  the  iruard -luiuse  is  not  such  a  liuht 
pur'ishment ,  alter  all,  because  wat(  i'  three  times  a 
da\  is  all  the  prisoner  re(e:\(  <!  .rin«  that  'inie, 
bill  it  IS  pr!t,l\-  mild  compared  \\ith  some  of  the 
thiuus  tlie   I  luns  do 

One    moriunu    I    thouirht    for   smc   I    was   u[oinn; 
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(|iioer.  I  was  jusl  fed  up  willi  the  \s'lin|c  husiiu'ss, 
and  sick  of  (loinj;  riothiiij;  l)ut  siiflVr.  So  I  strolUd 
alonu,  stickiiiu  my  head  iiil(»  barracks  <l(H>rs,  here 
tryiiij^  to  ha\<-  a  talk  and  there  tr\in^  to  pick  a 
fi^lit.  It  was  all  one  to  nie  :  I  just  wanted  some- 
thin;^'  to  do.     I  I'ound  what  1  \\aiite<!  all  rii;ht. 

}  iiad  (|uite  a  talk  with  a  sentry  in  front  of  i 
l)arracks.  It  must  ha\e  lasted  three-(juarU  rs  of  an 
hour,  lie  did  not  know  wliat  I  was  callin^j  him, 
and  I  did  not  know  wliat  he  was  <"aUin^  me.  I  could 
iia\e  handk'd  him  all  riirht.  hut  another  sentry  came 
u[)  on  my  Mind  side  and  tfral)l)e<l  me,  and  tlu'  talk 
was  o\('r. 

The)-  drapLTcd  mi'  to  tiu'  (■omrnander  of  the  camp 
and  he  instructed  them  to  ^ive  me  a  hath.  So  the> 
took  mi'  to  the  i)ath-house,  where  I  was  sti'ipped 
and  lashed.  All  the  time  the\  were  whip|)in^  me 
I  wi, ,  thinkini;  what  a  j«»ke  it  was  on  me,  because 
1  had  been  looking'  for  excitenu  nt  and  had  t^ot  more 
than  I  wanted,  so  I  Jaugiu-d,  and  the  Iluns  thougl;t 
I  was  cra/.y,  sure. 

Now,  the  (iermans  have  a  kind  i*^'  blue  sabe,  oj 
the  ordi  r  o|  soft  s^ap.  \\  lien  >-ou  rub  it  on  Nour 
lace  and  take  if  olT  with  a  stick,  it  ui\es  you  as  ch»se 
a  shave  as  an\  barlier  could.  So  thc\  suieared  it  all 
over  me.  and  I  (|uil  launrhinu-  It  felt  !ik(>  lye,  wiierc 
I  had  liecM  !a-,:i'(l.  I  was  dmuped  into  a  \at  of  hot 
water,  and  '!  the  ^ame  time  m\-  clothes  were  i^i\en 
a  boilintr.  whu'i  \sas  yood  for  tli* m. 
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Wlitii  I  ciiiiic  oiil  nl'  thai  l>atli  tlit're  was  ii«>t  a 
hair  on  my  body  rxct])!  my  1h;i<1.  I  w;i>-  juvt  lik(; 
a  |)((lr(i  niiioii,  hut  far  weaker.  Aiul  how  I  did  itch 
when  the  hair  he^'aii  to  sitrout  auain  a  lew  days  hitir  I 
It   was  a  torture  that  histe<l.  1  can  tell  you. 

'rh(  II  I  was  toiced  into  m\  v\  (  t  clothes  and 
marchid  hack  to  harr.icks.  ''"his  hath  and  the  stroll 
thmuuh  th<'  snow  in  wet  clothes  ahouL  <lid  for  mc. 
Nowadays,  wlu  ?i  I  sit  in  a  drauu'lit  for  a  seeor\d  and 
e:ileh  eld,  1  uond<r  that  I  am  still  ali\e  to  catch  it. 
I  lav  Mil,'  uoiie  through  l)i\imi<h',  and  the  Dardan- 
ellev.  and  the  sinking  of  the  (',Ci>r<:'u\  and  h»ur  licr- 
n;an  i)ri^on  camps,  and  a  few  other  thing's  I  shall 
prohahly  trip  <>\cr  a  hole  in  a  <hurch  carpet  and 
hreak  my  neck.     That   would  l)e  my  luck. 

'I'he  Russians  were  \ery  fond  of  this  hlue  salve. 
,\s  Ili(  y  ilid  most  u\'  the  cooking,  an<l  were  near  the 
haili-liouscs.  they  had  a  fine  ojipoHunity  for  stcalin^r 
lots  of  it.  What  they  used  it  for  I  do  not  'mow, 
h\it   their  itarrarks   w.  re   full  ^^^  it. 

'riurc  were  ail  the  diseasi^  you  can  tlunk  of  iii 
this  euup.  includintr  hiack  cholera  an<l  typhus,  and 
somthodv  was  always  dyinii.  \V«'  had  to  make 
cotluis  from  any  wood  we  could  liiul.  So  it  was  not 
jonsj  i)'-fore  we  were  \isintr  tl;e  dividlim  hoards  from 
our  himks,  i)i(ees  n\'  tloc^rintr,  and,  in  fact,  the  walls 
of  the  harraiks.  'l\u-  olTict  rs  were  ijuartt  red  m 
eorrutfatc'l  Iron  harra(  k^.  so  they  had  to  horrow  wo.ul 
|-|-oni    us    I'or    tli<ir    eolVu\s.      W<'    vAould    make    the 
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l)()\  aiid  put  lilt-  1)(k1\  n  it,  uivc  it  as  much  service 
av  \vr  could  in  t!ic  ways  <>l'  prayers  and  hyntns,  and 
put  it  away  in  a  hole  near  tlie  barracks,  Fatahties 
were  so  numerous  that  a  single  (hath  passe<l  un- 
noticed. 

OiH*  wiorniny  th(  (iirman  sentries  came  to  our 
harracks  the\  never  came  singly-  -and  tohl  us  that 
an  ofliccr  was  yoiny  to  review  the  prfsoners,  and 
ordered  us  to  nnister  up,  which  we  did.  I  was  the 
h'lst  man  out  ol"  the  barracks,  and  on  acccMuit  of  m\' 
wounds  I  was  slower  than  the  rest. 

"\'ou  understand,  I  had  had  no  medical  treatment 
exee[>t  crcpc-papcr  handajj^es  md  water;  my  wounds 
had  hceti  opened  hy  suimminu  from  the  (icor^ic 
to  the  Mncxcc,  and  the\-  had  been  put  in  terrible 
shape  in  the  eoal  bunkers.  On  account  of  the  poor 
f(M)''  and  lack  of  tnatnicnt  the\'  had  not  c\en 
started  tt-  heal.  Incidentally,  the  only  cloth 
bandages  that  an\  of  us  had  were  what  we  would 
tear  from  our  clothes,  and  I  liave  seen  men  pick  up 
nn  old  dirty  raix  that  someone  else  had  had  louiui  his 
wound  for  a  lonu  time,  and  bandajre  his  own  wounds 
with  it. 

So  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  dratr  m\  self  along. 
The  oflict  r  noticed  that  T  was  out  of  line,  and  im- 
mediately asked  m\'  name  and  nationality.  W^hen 
he  heard  "  Ainerican,'"  he  could  not  say  enoujih 
thincrs  about  us.  and  called  me  all  the  sw  ine  names  he 
could  tiiink  of. 
R 
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T  was  [)rflty  llim  iit  lliis  time  and  utltinu  llumur. 
so  I  icasoiud  I  iniylit  just  as  well  lia\f  it  out,  before 
I  stiir\i<l.  Hi'sidis.  I  tlioiiuhl.  Ik  oiiuht  to  know 
that,  in  the  St^ites,  \\v  are  not  used  to  l)einu  l»awled 
at  by  (iennan  swine. 

S(>  I  told  him  so.  .\nd  I  said  that  he  showhl  not 
decry  Americans,  because  Auk  rica  was  neutral.  He 
then  said  that  as  AuKiiea  siiitplKd  i'ood  and  muni- 
lions  to  the  AUie.s  she  was  uo  b(  ttcr  than  the  rest. 

Tlieu  I  viid  :   "  Do  \<)u  r<  nieiid)er  the   l)ciitscli- 
hiyulf      When  she  (  ntered  Hallimorc  and  New  Lon- 
don she  LTot  all  the  car^o  she  wanted,  didn't  she?  " 
1  es. 
"  \\'ell,  if  vou  send  <)\er  \<)ur  merchani    marine 
they  will  yet  the  same."'      I'or  that  answer  he  ;;avc 
me  ten  days  in  the  ^uard-housi'.      lie  did  iK»t  like  to 
bo  reminded  that  their  UKrehant  marine  had  to  dive 
imder  to  keep  a\va>  l'r<»m  the  liimeys. 

I  admit  I  was  pretty  sau(>  to  this  otliccr,  but  who 
would  not  be  wIkii  a  '-aw  (ierman  swine  ollieer 
sneered  at  him? 

The  oidy  fun  I  had  in  lh(  cami)  was  while  1  wjus 
in  the  i,niard-house.  'Hu  re  were  Helu'ians,  French- 
men, Russians,  Moiitcnearins.  Lim'>s.  Australians, 
Turcos,  and  Canadians  ad  lalkiim  at  once  and  tryinj^ 
to  make  thenis'clvcs  und(  rsoxxl.  I  could  uct  on  with 
the  Hritishers,  tiie  l''r(n<h.  th-  Hcltiian-  and  the 
Russians,  but  the  Turcos  and  Montenegrins  were 
Ix'vond   UK'.     Some   of    the    Hritisliers  could    talk   a 
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little  FrtiH'l),  and  many  ot  the  UiisMaiis  could.  And 
(|mtt'  a  I'l'w  <»r  till-  l''rtn<li  and  Hfltrians  could  talk 
I*<nulisli.  and  one  or  two  knew  a  iiltk-  Uuvsian.  Hut 
no  one  in  the  crowd,  except  myself,  knew  ni(>re  than 
one  lantruajze  except  his  own.  so  our  talks  were  always 
three-  or  lour-eormrtd.  and  the  last  man  to  ^et  the 
news  irenerally  had  it  all  pretty  mixed  by  the  time 
it  jL^ot  to  him. 

It  was  while  I  was  in  the  y:uard-house  that  Mr. 
(ierard,  the  .\iuerica!i  ambassador,  visited  the  camp. 
He  came  to  this  camp  about  e\(Ty  six  months,  as  a 
rule.  K\en  in  the  (ierman  prison  camps  the  men 
had  someht)W  u  >!  int'oiination  al>oi:t  Mr.  (Jerard's 
efforts  to  impro\^  the  terril)le  surroundin;fs  in  which 
they  Ii\ed.  Some  t)f"  the  men  at  Diilmen  luul  l)een 
eonlined  in  various  oth*.  r  camps,  and  they  told  me  that 
when  Mr.  (ierard  \isited  tluse  cami>s  all  that  the 
men  did  lor  a  weik  or  so  al'terwards  was  to  talk  about 
his  \isit  and  what  he  had  said  to  tluui.  We  knew 
Mr.  (ierard  had  uot  the  (iermaii>  to  make  conditions 
better  in  some  of  the  worst  hell-h  ties  in  (.ermany, 
and  the  men  were  always  uhul  when  he  caiue.  They 
felt  they  had  soiiiethinu  better  to  look  f  )rward  to  and 
some  ri'lii-f  from  the  awful  miser\ . 

Mr.  (.erard  was  passim;  throuul!  the  French  bar- 
racks, and  a  man  I  knew  told  him  tlure  was  an 
American  there.  The  (iermans  did  not  want  him 
to  see  me.  but  he  put  up  an  aiuument  with  the  com- 
manding oflicer,  and  tlie\   finally  said  lie  could  inter- 
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\iew  mo.  I  ne\er  was  so  iflad  to  .see  anyone  as  I 
was  to  see  liiin.  The  picture  is  still  with  me  of  his 
eominj^  in  tlie  door.  We  talked  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half.  T  o-uess,  and  then  he  got  up  to  go,  and  he 
said  I  would  hear  from  him  in  about  three  weeks. 
Just  think  what  good  news  that  was  co  me ! 

They  let  me  out  of  the  guard-house,  and  I  cele- 
brated liy  doing  all  the  damaire  to  German  sentries 
that  I  could.  The  uwn  in  the  camps  went  wild  when 
they  learned  that  Ambassador  Gerard  was  there,  for 
they  said  he  was  the  only  man  in  Germany  they  could 
tell  their  troubles  to.  The  reason  was  that  he  was 
strong  for  the  men,  no  matter  of  what  nationality, 
and  put  his  heart  into  the  work.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  cannot  say  enough  good  things  about  him.  Like 
many  others,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  (ierard,  T 
should  have  Ixen  done  for  by  now. 

A  few  days  after  this  T  was  slow  again  as  we  were 
marching  to  the  bread  house,  and  tlie  guard  at  the 
door  tripped  me.  When  I  fell  T  hurt  my  wounds, 
which  made  me  hot.  Now,  I  had  decided,  on  think- 
ing it  over,  that  the  best  thing  to  do  v.as  to  be  good, 
since  I  was  expecting  to  be  released,  and  I  thouglit 
it  would  be  tough  luck  to  be  killed  just  before  I  was 
set  free.  But  T  had  been  in  the  ^\merican  navy,  and 
any  garl)y  of  the  I  iiited  States  would  have  done  what 
I  did.  Tt  must  be  the  training  we  get,  for  when  a 
dirty  trick  is  tried  on  us  we  get  very  nervous  with 
our  hands  and  are  not  alwa\s  able  to  control  them. 
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So  I  went  Tor  the  sentry  and  walloped  jiim  in 
the  juw.  Then  I  received  his  bayonet  through  the 
flesliy  part  of  the  forcarni.  Most  bayonet  wounds 
we  got  were  in  the  arm.  IJut  those  arms  were  in 
front  of  our  faces  at  the  time.  The  sentries  did  not 
ami  for  our  arms,  you  can  bet  on  that.  A  wound 
of  tiic  kind  I  received  would  be  notliing  more  than 
a  white  streak  if  properly  attended  to,  but  I  had 
abst)luLcly  no  attention  for  it,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
in  healing.  Even  so,  I  was  lucky,  for  another 
baxonet  stroke  just  grazed  my  stomach. 

I  had  been  at  Diilmen  for  three  weeks  when  we 
were  transferred  to  Brandenburg,  on  the  Havel, 
which  is  known  to  the  prisoners  as  •'  The  Hell  ri7)le 
(»f  Gennany."  It  certainly  is  not  too  strong  a  name 
for  it,  either. 

On  the  way  we  changed  trains  at  Osnabriick,  and 
from  the  station  platforni  I  saw  German  soldierslire 
with  machine-guns  on  women  and  children  who  were 
rioting  for  food. 


CIIAP'I'HR  XXII 

THE   HKLL  IIOLi;  OF  GKK.MWY 

Oy  arriving  at  IJrandenbiu-g  wc  were  niarclied  the 
three  or  four  miles  north-west  to  the  eanip.  Wliile 
we  were  tramping  through  the  streets  a  woman 
walked  alongside  of  us  for  quite  a  way,  talking  to  the 
lx)ys  in  English  and  asking  them  about  the  war.  She 
.said  she  did  not  believe  anything  the  CJernian  papers 
printed.  She  said  she  was  an  Englishwoman  from 
I^iverpool  and  that,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  not 
being  able  to  get  out  of  Germany,  she  and  her  child- 
ren had  been  put  in  prison,  and  that  every  day  f(U- 
over  a  week  they  had  put  her  through  tlie  third 
degree;  that  her  children  had  been  separated  from 
her  and  that  she  did  not  know  where  they  were. 

She  walked  along  with  us  for  some  distance,  until 
a  sentry  heard  her  say  something  not  very  compli- 
mentary to  the  Germans,  and  cliased  her  away. 
When  we  aiTived  at  the  camp  we  were  put  into  the 
receiving  barracks  and  kept  there  six  days.  The 
condition  of  these  barracks  was  such  that  you  could 
not  describe  it.  The  floors  were  actually  nothing 
but  tilth.  Very  few  of  the  bunks  remained  :  the  rest 
had  been  torn  down — for  fuel,  I  suppose. 
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Tlie  day  we  were  transferred  to  the  regular  prison 
harraeks  four  liundrcd  Russians  and  I3clj,nans  were 
l)uned.  Most  of  thcui  had  died  from  eholera, 
typhoid,  and  inocuhitions.  We  heard  from  the 
prisoners  tliere  before  us  that  the  Germans  had  eome 
through  the  eamps  with  word  that  tlierc  was  an  epi- 
demic of  black  typhus  and  c-holera,  and  that  the  only 
thing  for  the  men  to  do  was  to  take  the  serum  treat- 
ment to  avoid  catching  these  diseases.  Most  of  the 
four  hundred  men  had  died  from  inocidation.  They 
lu.d  taken  the  Germans'  word,  had  l^een  inoculated, 
and  had  died  within  nine  hours.  Which  shows  how 
fooiisli  it  is  to  believe  a  German.  None  of  us  had 
any  doubt  but  that  tlie  serum  was  poisonous. 

The  second  day  that  we  were  in  the  regular  camp 
the  Germans  strung  barbed  wire  all  round  oiu-  bar- 
racks. The>'  told  us  we  had  a  case  of  black  typhus 
among  us.  This  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
bluff,  for  not  one  of  us  had  typhus ;  but  they  put  up 
the  wire,  ne\erthclcss,  and  we  were  not  allowed  to 
go  out. 

One  day  when  T  was  loafing  about  our  barracks 
door,  not  having  anything  particularly  impoi-tant  to 
do,  T  packed  a  nice  hard  snowball  and  landed  it  neatly 
behind  tl>e  ear  of  a  little  sentry  not  far  away.  When 
he  looked  around  he  did  not  blow  his  whistle,  but  be- 
gan hunting  for  the  thrower.  This  was  strange  in  a 
German  sentry,  and  I  thought  he  nuist  be  pretty 
good  stulf.     AVhen  he  looked  round,  however,  all  he 
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•saw  was  u  man  sfa<rircnn<r  as  if  he  were  diiink.  The 
man  was  the  one  who  had  done  the  throwing  all 
riffht,  but  the  sentry  eoukl  not  be  sure  of  it,  for, 
surely,  no  man  would  stay  out  in  the  open  and  invite 
aceJdents  like  that.     But  still,  who  had  done  it? 

So  I  just  kept  on  stagt,^erin^r.  and  the  sentry  came 
up  to  me  and  looked  me  over  pretty  well.  Then  I 
thounht  for  the  first  time  that  things  uu<rht  go  hard 
on  .ne,  but  T  reckoned  thai  if  I  quit  the  play-actin<r 
it  would  be  all  over.  So  I  staoirered  rinht  up  to  the 
sentry  and  looked  at  him  drunkenly,  expecting  every 
moment  to  get  one  from  the  bayonet. 

But  he  was  so  surprised  that  all  he  could  do  was 
to  stare.  So  I  stared  back,  pretending  that  I  saw 
two  of  him,  and  otherwise  acting  foolish.  Then,  I 
guess,  he  realised  for  the  first  time  that  the  chances 
of  anybody's  being  drunk  in  that  camp  were  small— 
at  least,  for  the  prisoners,  lie  was  rubbing  his  ear 
all  the  time,  but  finally  the  tliought  gradually  reached 
his  brain  and  he  began  to  laugh.  I  laughed,  too, 
and  the  fir.,t  thing  you  know  he  had  me  doing  it 
again,  that  is,  in  make-believe.  One  snowball  was 
enough,  I  supposed. 

I  used  to  talk  to  him  quite  often  after  that.  We 
had  no  particular  love  for  each  other,  but  he  was 
gamer  than  the  other  sentries,  and  he  did  not  call 
me  •'  schwelnhund  "  every  time  he  saw  me,  so  we  got 
on  very  well  together.  His  name  must  have  been 
Schwartz,  I  guess,  but  it  sounded  like  "  S watts  "  to 
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n>e,  so  Suui.ts  hv  was,  uiul  I  was  "Chink  "  to  hii,i, 
as  everybody  else  called  n.e  that. 

One  day  he  asked  ine  wliether  I  could  speak 
iM-eiich,  and  I  said  yes.  Italian?  \'cs.  Russian? 
^  es.  No  matter  what  language  he  niiirht  luive  men- 
tioned, I  would  have  said  yes,  becaiLse  I  could  smell 
soniethinir  in  the  wind,  and  I  was  curious.  Then  he 
told  me  that  it  I  went  to  the  hospital  and  worked 
there  I  nugiit  get  JK-tter  meals  and  would  not  have 
to  go  so  tar  for  them,  and  that  my  knowing  all  the 
hmguages  I  said  I  did  would  Jielp  me  a  great  ^vay 
towards  getting  the  job. 

Exidently  he  had  l>een  told  to  get  a  man  for  the 

place,  because  he  appointed  me  to  it  then  and  there. 

He  i)ut  me  to  work  right  awa>-.     We  went  over  to 

one  of  the  barracks,  where  a  ease  of  sickness  had  been 

reported,  and  found  that  the  invalid  was  a  Barbadoes 

negro  named  Jim,  a  fireman  from  the  Voltaire.     At 

one  time  Jim  must  have  weighed  250  pounds,  but 

by  tins  time  he  wa.s  alx)ut  two  pounds  lighter  than  a 

straw  hat,  but  still  black  and  full  of  pep.     Light  a.s 

lie  was,  I  was  no  ••  white  hope,"  and  it  wa-s  all  I 

could  do  to  carry  him  to  the  hospital.     SA\atts  kept 

right  along  behind  me,  and  every  time  I  would  stop 

to  rest  he  would  poke  me  with  a  broom— the  only 

broom  I  saw  in  Germany— and  laugh  and  point  to 

his  ear. 

Then  I  thouglit  it  was  a  put-up  job  and  that  he 
was  getting  even  with  me,  but  I  was  in  for  it  by  now, 
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ami  Uie  best  I  co\i\d  do  \\;is  to  ffo  tlirouuH  with  it. 
Hut  I  wa-.  all  in  when  wv  reached  the  h.os[)ital.  The 
first  tiling  I  saw  \vh<n  we  ir<»l  in  tlie  door  was  another 
nej^'ro,  also  froiu  Harbadoes,  and  as  tall  and  as  thin  as 
Jim  had  onee  been  short  and  fat.  This  black  l)()y  and  T 
made  a  Ki'C'Sit  team,  but  1  never  knew  \\hat  his  niuue 
was.  I  always  called  him  Kate,  because  niujlit  and 
day  he  was  whisiliny  the  old  sonu\  "  Ka.te,  Kate, 
Meet  Me  at  the  Garden  (iate,"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  I  ha\e  waked  uj)  many  a  niiiht  and  hear<l 
that  whistle  just  ai)()ut  at  the  same  place  as  wlien  I 
liad  fallen  asleep.  It  would  not  have  been  so  bad 
if  lie  had  kno\Mi  all  of  it. 

I  took  Swatts's  broom  and  cleaned  up,  and  then 
a.sked  vvhere  tlie  e<>al  or  wood  was.  This  got  a  grent 
laugh.  It  was  quite  humorous  to  the  men  who  had 
shivered  there  for  weeks,  maybe,  but  to  me  it  wits 
ulx)ut  as  fimny  as  a  cry  for  help.  I  got  wood, 
though,  before  I  had  been  there  long. 

TliCre  was  a  great  big  cupboard,  that  l(x>ked  more 
like  a  small  liouse,  built  against  the  wall  of  the  lios- 
pitid  barracks  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  not  far 
from  the  stt)ve.  Kate  was  the  only  patient  able  to 
be  on  liis  feet,  so  I  thought  he  would  have  to  be  my 
chief  cook  and  bottle-washer  for  a  while  ;  and,  besides, 
there  was  something  abont  him  that  made  him  look 
pretty  valuable.  I  had  not  recognised  his  whistling 
yet,  so  Slim  looked  to  be  the  right  name  for  him. 

"  Slim,  what's  that  big  cupboard  for.?  " 
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'•  llow'd  I  know?     Xuthin"  in  it." 

"  Slim,  that  would  make  a  line  Ikjx  i"or  coal  or 
wood,  wouldn't  it?  " 

'"  I'm.     Whar  de  coal  an'  wood?  " 

"  I'm  goinj)-  out  to  take  observations.  Slim. 
Take  the  wheel  wliiie  I'm  gone,  and  keep  your  eye 
peeled  for  U-lx^ats."  So  I  sneaked  out  at  the  door 
and  began  looking  round. 

Next  h^  iLs  wjus  a  \acated  Russian  barracks.  And 
it  did  not  Uike  me  long  to  see  it,  too.  Back  I  posted 
to  the  hospital  and  Slim. 

"  Shni,  what  barracks  are  next  to  us?  " 

"Russian  burrucks,  only  dey  ain't  dere  now. 
Been  sick." 

•*  And  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  don't  know  where 
to  get  wood  ?  ' ' 

"Sick  men  been  in  dem  burrucks." 
"  Sick  men  here,  aren't  there?  Let's  go." 
Tliat  did  Uie  trick.  The  black  boy  used  to  watch 
from  the  hospitid  windows  until  he  saw  the  coast  was 
clerr,  then  we  would  sLip  into  the  barracks  next  door, 
and  he  would  watch  again.  When  there  was  no 
sentr>-  near  enough  to  hear  us,  ci-q.sh !  and  out  would 
come  a  di\iding  hoard  from  the  bunks.  When  we 
had  an  armful  apiece,  and  had  broken  them  up  to  the 
right  lengths,  all  we  needed  was  a  little  more  watch- 
ing, and  then  back  to  the  hospital  and  the  big  cup- 
board. Later  our  men  told  me  they  used  to  watch 
the  smoke  that  poiu-ed  from  the  ho*,pital  ehinmey  all 
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the   time,   a.ii(l    uondcr   where   on   earth   we  ^^ot   the 

WlKxl. 

We  got  the  siiiiie  kind  (.1'  fwd  in  tlie  hospital  that 
was  served  in  the  other  harraeks,  and  I  woul<l  not 
lia\e  liad  any  more  tliau  1  used  to  exeept  that  (wca- 
sionally  .some  of  the  twenty-six  patients  <'ouhl  not 
eat  their  share,  and  then,  of  course,  it  was  mine. 
One  day,  tliouyli,  we  all  had  extra  rations. 

Two  Kiissian  doctors  eanie  to  \isit  us  every  da\ . 
and  once  tlicy  were  foolish  enouirh,  or  kind  <nouuh, 
to  ask  whether  we  had  received  our  rations—  we  had 
received  them  <'arher  than  usual  and  they  were  fin- 
ished at  the  time.  Of  course,  I  said  no,  so  they 
ordered  the  Itussian  in  the  kitchen  to  dehver  twenty- 
eij^Kt  ratit»ns  to  us,  w  Inch  was  not  quite  three  loaves 
of  brciid.  We  were  that  nmch  ahead  that  day,  but  it 
would  not  work  when  I  tried  the  trick  again. 

One  day  a  (iernian  doctor  came  to  the  htxspital 
barracks.  He  would  not  touch  anything  while  he  was 
there — not  even  open  the  door.  All  of  the  patients 
had  little  cards  attiK-hed  to  their  beds — charts  of  their 
cinidition.  When  tlie  German  wanted  to  see  these 
charts  the  Russian  doctors  had  to  hold  them  for  him. 

I  was  having  a  great  time  at  the  hospital,  wreck- 
ing the  barnieks  next  door  each  day  for  wood,  along 
with  Kate,  and  getting  a  little  more  food  sometimes, 
and  was  always  nice  and  warm.  I  thought  myself 
quite  a  pet.  Compared  with  what  I  had  been  up 
against,  it  seemed  like  real  comfort.     But  the  more 
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f«KKl   I  ^r,>t,   tin-  iiiur,    I   wanted.      And  it  uns  to.Kl 
tli;it  hroiiolit  me  <|,,\\  ri.  iiftcr  all. 

.\cn.ss  from  us  U;is  ;,  l,;„Tacks  in  uhich  tluTC 
were  Knulisii  (.ilicors,  and  s.,n.cl;(,u  it  seemed  t-.  me 
that  tliey  must  have  h;.d  a  pull.  Kvcry  now  and  then 
I  saw  what  looked  like  veuctahlcs,  and  ha<,rs  ,,f  sonic- 
tliiriir  that  uukIi  resend)K(i  hn.wn  fi,,ur.  .So  i  told 
Slim,  or  Kale,  as  I  was  .nllinir  hi,,,  l,y  ()„.„,  ^nd  with 
him  on  -u.ird.  I  sneaked  out.  After  two  or  three 
false  starts  I  n<>t  over  our  barbed  wire  and  their 
ix'irbed  wire,  and  in  through  ;,   uin(i,)\v. 

'inhere  I  saw  carrots!      \x,<\  wholcme.d  flour! 
I  took  all   I  could  carry,  to  divide  up  with  Kate, 
and  then  benan  eatinu,  so  as  not  to  waste  anythin^r.' 
Tt  was  eertaiidy  some  feast— the  only  thinir  besides 
nmd   bread  ami   barley   coffee  and   "  shad.nv  "'   souj) 
that  I  had  to  eat  in  Ciermany.     Then  I  sUirted  back 
to  the  hospital.      I  o„t  over  that  barbed  wire  all  riffht, 
and  Kate  crave  me  the  --all  clear  '"  for  our  entan<rle- 
nicnts,   but  just  as  I  was  .roino-  ,,ver  them  a  scmtry 
nnbbed   me.     At  first   I   thouirht   Kate   had  turned 
traitor,  because  we  had  had  a  little  argument  a  short 
time  before  when  I  trot  tired  of  his  whistlinjr.     H„t  [ 
eoneludcd  he  would  not  ha\e  done  that,  and,  besides, 
he  knew  I  was  brinirinu-  him  somethinir  to  eat.     So 
the   sentry    must    have    sneaked   up    without    Kate's 
seeing   him.     Who  got   the   rarrots   and    wholemeal 
flour  I  was  carrying  I  do  wA  know.     The  sentries 
kicked  me  all  the  way  back  to  my  old  barracks. 
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DESPAI.l — AM)   rm.I.DOM 

Willi. F.  T  was  workiiiti  al  llic  Imspital  conditions  at 
iii>'  old  l)arra(ks  had  hetri  i,rcttiiitr  worse  and  worse. 
Very  tew  of  tlie  men  were  absolutely  riyht  lii  the^ 
head,  I  <,niess.  and  almost  all  had  t,n\-en  up  hope  of 
ever  ffettinii:  out  ali\e.  Thoutih  the\-  i)ut  ujj  a  Lfood 
front  to  the  Iluns,  they  really  did  not  care  a  yrcat 
deal  what  happened  to  them.  Tiie  only  thinif  to 
think  about  wa.s  tho  minute  they  were  livinir  in. 

The  day  T  eauie  hack  two  l-'nulishmcn.  who  had 
suddenly  ffone  mad,  heyan  to  liuht  eaeh  other.  It 
was  the  most  terrible  fiylit  I  ha\e  ever  seen.  It  was 
some  time  liel'ore  the  rest  of  us  i-ould  make  them 
quit,  l)ceausL  at  first  we  did  not  know  they  were 
era/y.  AVhen  we  had  them  down,  howc\er,  they 
were  seratelied  and  bitten  and  ])ounded  from  head  to 
foot.  Both  bled  from  the  nose  all  that  niiiht,  and 
towards  morning  one  of  them  became  sane  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  died.  The  other  was  taken  away 
by  the  Germans,  still  crazy. 

Another  time  an  .\ustralian  came  into  our  bar- 
racks, and  with  the  I'tmost  gravity  told  ns  that  he 
was  well  in  with  the  Gorman  otTieers  and  that  he  had 
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f>ccn  to  (liniur  with  [\uiu,  and  lui.l  had  turkry. 
[)otat(H's,  roilW,  l„itUr.  circrs.  sucf::-  in  liis  (-..frrc.  .mm,! 
all  the  h.xuric-s  y,.u  rouhl  think  of.  We  j.ist  sat  an<i 
st^ired  at  him.  It  svnuvd  in.possihk'  Huit  anv  ol"  our 
"wn  men  u„uld  have  the  sanee  to  torture  us  hke 
that,  and  yet  we  eonld  not  hehe\e  that  it  had  really 
'happened.  Finally,  <.ne  I'ellou-  ,.ould  stand  it  no 
l-'Mirer  ire  was  nothiri-  l,ut  skin  and  l„>ne,  hut  he 
Lrrahhed  a  dividing  lH)ard  and  there  were  j.ist  two 
wallops-  the  board  hit  the  Australian's  head  and  the 
licad  hit  the  floor.  Then  half  a  do/en  more  lK)uneed 
on  lum  and  l^a^e  him  a  real  liekin?.  When  he  came 
to  he  forcrot  nil  about  the  won.ln-ful  dinner  he  did 
not  have. 

Not  loner  after  this  the  Russian  d,K-tors  proved  to 
the  (iennans  that  there  was  no  black  tvphus  in  our 
barraeLs,  and  we  Nvere  allowed  the  freedon.  of  the 
I'uinp,  except  that  we  could  not  visit  the  Russian 
l>arracks.  That  was  no  hardship  to  me.  nor  to  the 
rest  of  us,  except  one  chap  from  the  Cambrian 
IJongc,  w„o  had  a  special  pal  an.ong  the  Russians 
l.at  he  wanted  to  see.  And  of  course,  when  it  was 
torbidden.  he  wanted  to  see  hin.  all  the  more 

A  day  or  two  after  the  order  I  was  standing  o„t. 
s.de  the  barracks  door  when  I  saw  this  fellow  con,e 
out  w.th  a  dividing  board  in  his  hand.  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  sTuash  son.ebody  with  it,  so  I  .^o.x]  hv 
Hut  he  stooped  over  and  janmied  one  end  of  the 
board  agamst  the  threshold  of  the  door,  scratched 
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the  crround  with  the  farther  end  of  the  board,  :ind 
measured  again.  He  kept  this  up,  length  by  length, 
in  the  direetion  of  the  Russian  l)arraeks.  The  sen- 
t?->-  in  the  yard  stopped  and  stared  at  him,  but  the 
fellow  kept  on,  paying  no  attention  to  anybmly. 
Pretty  soon  he  was  by  the  sentry's  feet,  and  T 
thought  any  minute  the  latter  would  give  him  the 
butt,  but  he  only  stared  a  wjiilc  and  let  him  {)ass. 
That  lad  measured  the  whole  d'stance  to  the  Russian 
barracks,  went  inside,  stayed  a  while,  and  calmly 
strolled  out  with  the  board  under  his  arm.  When 
he  reached  our  barracks  again  he  told  ns  he  had  found 
a  vino  mine.  What  he  really  had  found  was  some- 
thing not  so  unusual — u  thick-skulled  German. 

There  was  a  lot  of  bamb(  0  near  the  Russian  bar- 
racks, and  the  Russians  made  ba-kcts  out  of  it  and 
turned  them  in  to  the  Germans.  For  this  they  got 
all  the  good  jobs  in  the  kitchen,  and  had  a  fine  chance 
to  get  more  to  eat.  Rut  they  were  treated  like  dogs 
— ^that  is,  all  except  the  few  Cossacks  that  were 
among  them.  The  Iluns  knew  tliat  a  Cossack  never 
forgets,  and  will  get  revenge  for  tiie  slightest  n\al- 
treatment,  even  if  it  means  his  death.  I  have  seen 
sentries  turn  aside  from  the  beat  they  were  walking, 
and  get  (^ut  of  the  way  when  they  saw  a  Cossack 
c-oming.  There  were  very  few  Cossacks  there,  how- 
ever. 1  do  not  think  they  let  themselves  get 
captured  very  often. 

We  had  roll  call  every  morning,  of  course,  and 
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uore  always  niuvtcred  in  h  >nt  of  „ur  barrarks,  the 
middle  of  the  line  hem^  rirrht  at  the  barracks  door. 
Sonietnncs,  when  the  cold  got  too  much  for  them,  the 
men  nearest  the  door  would  duck  into  the  barracks. 
As  they  left  the  ranks  the  other  men  would  close  up 
and  this  kept  the  line  even,  with  the  centre  still  oppo- 
site the  barracks  door.  Finally,  almost  all  of  the 
men  would  be  in  the  barracks,  and  by  the  time  the 
roll  was  over  not  (me  remained  outside.  Tjiis  .seemed 
to  annoy  the  Geru.an  officers  a  great  deal,  but  thev 
did  not  punish  us  for  it  until  we  had  been  doing  it 
for  some  time. 

For  several  da>s  I  had  noticed  that  someone  else 
answered  for  two  luen  who  had  disappeared  ;  at  leasi, 
I  had  not  seen  them  for  some  time.     I  did  not  think 
much  about  it  or  ask  any  questions,  and  I  did  not 
hear  anyone  else  talk  about  it,  but  I  wa.s  pretty  sure 
the  two  men,  a  Russian  and  a  Britisher,  had  escaped. 
Hut  they   were  marked  present  at  roll  call,  and  all 
accounted    for.      F\er\thing    went  along   \ery   well 
until  one  day  when  the  name  "Fontaine"'  got  by 
without   being  answered.     Fontaine  was   a   French 
fireman  from  the  Cambrian  Range,  and  that  was  the 
Hrst  time  he  had  not  been  present.     We  saw  what 
\vas  coming,  and  ^ve  began  to  get  pretty  sore  at  Fon- 
taine for  not  telling  us,  so  we  could  answer  for  him 
and  keep  the  escape  co\ered. 

'i1ie  minute  they  found  our  count  one  .short  they 
blew  the  whistles,  and  a  .scjuad  of  sentries  came  up 
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as  an  extra  <,ni;ud.  'I'liey  counted  us  again,  but  by 
sneaking  behind  the  hnc  and  closing  up  again  we 
made  the  count  all  right  except  for  one  man — 
Fontaine.  We  would  have  tried  to  cover  up  for  him, 
except  that  they  had  already  disco'.ered  his  absence. 
Now,  we  thought,  they  will  nab  Fontaine  l)ut  will  not 
discover  the  escape  of  the  others. 

But  evidently  they  suspected  something,  for  soon 
they  brought  over  a  petty  ofiicer  from  the  Nomad, 
who  had  not  been  v.ith  us  before,  and  forced  him  bo 
call  the  roll  from  the  nmstering  papers  while  they 
watehed  the  men  as  they  answered.  Then  they  dis- 
covered that  two  niore  besides  Fontaine  were  miss- 
ing, and  began  to  search  for  them. 

The  other  two  spoke  Cierman  and  had  been  miss- 
ing for  at  least  three  days  and,  I  think,  h-id  escaped 
by  this  time.  They  were  not  returned  while  1  was 
at  Brandenburg. 

This  was  about  7  A.M.  They  marched  us  down 
to  the  little  lake,  where  the  cold  was  much  greater, 
and  kept  us  there  until  5  I'.M.,  without  food  or  drink. 
At  alxnit  8  that  morning  they  found  Fontaine  in  a 
French  barracks,  and  kicked  him  all  the  way  to  the 
lake  where  we  were. 

All  day  h)ng  we  stood  there,  falling  one  by  one 
and  getting  kicked  or  beaten  each  time,  until  we 
tlragged  oursehes  up  again.  Two  or  three  died— I 
do  not  know  the  exact  number.  But  we  liad  enough 
strength,  when  ordered  back  to  the  barracks,  to  kick 
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P'ontaine  aliond  of  us  all  the  \va> .  \Vc  did  not  get 
anything  to  cat  until  7  the  next  morning — twenty- 
four  hours  without  food  and  water,  ten  of  which  were 
spent  in  the  snow  without  any  protection  from  the 
cold  and  wind.  No  wonder  we  kicked  Fontaine  for 
imn^nngr  this  punishment  on  us  and  endangering  the 
two  who  had  escaped — he  had  simi)ly  strolled  over  to 
the  French  l)arracks  and  forgotten  to  return. 

Now,  the  food  received  was  just  a))out  enough 
to  keep  us  alive.  I  suppose,  with  true  kultur,  the 
lluns  had  calculated  just  how  much  it  would  take 
to  keep  a  man  on  this  side  of  the  starvation  line,  and 
ga\c  us  that  nuich  and  no  more.  So  we  were 
always  famished — always  hungrier  than  you  probably 
ever  ha\e  been,  liut  sometimes  when  we  were 
ra\  enously  hungry  and  could  not  hold  out  longer,  we 
would  trade  rations. 

One  man  would  trade  his  whole  ration  for  the 
next  day  for  a  half  ^r-ation  to-day.  That  is,  if  you 
were  so  hungry  that  you  thought  you  could  not  last 
out  the  day  on  your  regular  share,  you  would  tell 
someone  else  that  if  he  gave  you  half  his  share  to- 
da\-  you  would  gi\e  him  all  of  yours  to-morrow.  If 
he  was  a  gambler,  he  would  take  you  up.  That  is, 
he  would  gamble  on  his  being  alive  to-morrow,  not 
on  your  keeping  your  word,  lie  knew  you  would 
come  across  with  your  ration  the  next  day,  and  like 
as  not,  if  you  tried  to  keep  it  from  him  he  would 
kill  you,  and  nobody  would  blame  him. 
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It  certainly  was  hard  when  tlic  next  day  canie  to 
yl\e  up  your  wliolt'  ration  and  ijo  without  that  day. 
But  I  never  saw  a  man  iiedfjc,  or  oven  speak  ol"  it. 
And  we  did  not  have  any  food  j)irat('s  amony  us 
citlicr  :  wc  were  not  cajjtainso)"  industry  by  any  means. 

There  were  times  when  some  ol'  us  could  not 
eat  certain  of  our  rations  l-'or  instance,  many  and 
many  a  time  I  was  as  hunj^n-y  as  anybody  could  be, 
and  I  wanted  to  eat  my  mud  bread,  but  it  seemed 
as  if  I  could  not  ^et  it  into  my  mouth.  Then  I 
would  trade  it  with  someone  else  for  his  "'  shadow  " 
soup  or  h.is  barley  cofTec. 

Men  were  dying  every  da\-  in  Iiranden])urff,  and 
after  each  death  the  senior  men  of  that  barracks 
would  detail  twelve  of  their  numlier  to  <ro  out  for 
half  an  hour  and  dij;  the  <fra\e,  \fhile  others  made 
little  cn)sses,  on  which  th(\v  wrote  or  ear\'cd  the 
man's  name,  when  he  was  captured,  and  his  regi- 
ment or  ship.  Tn  the  middle  of  the  cross  were  alwa>'s 
the  letters,  IM.P.— "  Kest  in  Teace." 

One  time  wc  were  ordered  to  report  to  the  Ger- 
man doctors  for  a  seriun  treatment  of  some  kiiid — 
to  receive  an  injection,  in  other  words.  There  was 
no  choice  alM>ut  it  this  time,  as  we  were  simply  herded 
together  to  the  hospital  barracks.  Now,  I  knew 
what  these  things  were  like,  and  how  brutal  the  Ger- 
man doctors  were  in  gi\ing  an  injection,  so  I  wanted 
to  be  the  very  first  man  and  not  have  to  witness  the 
other  men  getting  theirs. 
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So  I  pushed  up  to  tile  head  of  the  line,  with  the 
(■rew  of  the  Xomad,  and  by  the  time  we  got  t<.  the 
hospital  was  the  very  first  man  in  line.  But  the 
sentry  threw  nie  baek,  and  there  vvere  se^eral  men 
ahead  of  me. 

Each  of  tliem  bared  his  ehest,  and  the  doctors 
slashed  them  ac-ross  the  breast  with  a  vcrv  thin  knife 
so  you  can  see  that  it  was  xery  painful.  When  ' 
c-ame  ,to  my  turn  tiiey  slaslud  me  three  times  in  the 
shape  of  a  triangle  just  lo  „ne  side  of  tlie  breast 
And  that  was  all  there  was  to  it:  no  injection,' 
nothing  on  the  knife  that  I  eould  see.  But  it  hurt 
like  hell. 

N»nv,  I  <1„  not  knowVliat  the  idea  was.  Everv 
>^'al,  ol  ,K  ,vav  dizzy  f„r  the  .-est  of  tile  day,  and 
could  not  do  anything  but  lie  about  the  barraeks. 
And  hardly  any  of  us  bled  a  drop,  though  the  gashes 
were  deep.  I  do  not  think  we  had  any  blood  in  us 
t.>  run,  and  tllat  is  the  truth  of  it.  It  was  iust 
™o  her  Genua,,  trick  that  no  one  ..ould  e.xplain. 

hea,d  i,o„  .Mr.  Ge,a  d,  I  was  just  about  ,eadv  to 
«u  down  to  the  lake  an.l  piek  out  a  vaeant  .spot'and 

.'s  I  «.  s  »alk,ng  back  to  b.,™,.k.s  one  day,  a  Freneh 
-.n  showed  ,ue  a  Ge,,„a„  newspaper.'  and  t," 

tnat  Mi.  r.erard  had  left  the  connfrv,   .,■„_ 
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rciidy  to  leave.*  They  had  to  crag  n\v.  the  rest  of 
the  way  to  the  harraeks,  and  throw  snow  on  me 
before  I  came  to. 

I  do  not  know  what  hai)i)cned  during  the  next 
tew  days. 

But  a  week  or  so  later  the  Spanish  ambassador 
and  lour  (ierman  officers  and  Swattv  came  to  our 
barracks,  and  the  ambassador  told  me  I  would  be 
released!  It  was  all  I  coidd  do  to  kcc})  from  faint- 
ing again.  Then  Swatts  asked  me  in  Hnglish  if  I 
]  ad  anything  to  say  about  the  treatment  in  the 
eamp,  and  I  began  to  think  maybe  it  was  a  plant 
of  some  kind,  so  all  I  said  was,  "  \\  hen  will  I  get 
out  of  here?  "  and  he  said,  *•  Why,  you  will  be  re- 
leased to-morrow." 

I  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  more,  but  rushed  into 
the  barracks  again,  singing  and  whistling  and  yell- 
ing as  loud  as  I  could.  The  boys  told  me  my  face 
was  very  red,  and  I  guess  what  little  blood  I  had  in 
my  body  had  rushed  to  my  head,  because  I  could 
hardly  walk  for  a  few  minutes. 

Then  the  men  began  to  think  I  was  crazy,  and 
none  of  them  believed  I  would  really  ])e  released, 

»  Giu.nei  Dcpcws  interview  with  Mr.  &erar>l  took  plaee  at  the 
Diilmen  prison  camp  on  or  about  February  1,  1917.  On  February  3 
tlie  Stale  Department  ilcniandel  tlic  rel'-ase  of  sixty-two  Anu-ricans 
capturetl  on  British  vessels  and  lieM  as  prisoners  in  Germany.  On 
the  same  day  President  Wilson  severed  diiJomatic  relations  with 
Germany.  Ambassador  Gerard  left  Germany  exactly  one  week  later. 
The  newspaper  that  Gunner  Depew  saw  must  have  been  issued  afler 
February   10.     U  was  not  until  .March  9,   litlT,  however,  that   Gunner 

1^ ^o     ...«4....1l..    •.al..nco.l    fi'f^tn     nratiilntihii  rtr  T^nlTnn'.l    MnTR. 
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1  .  that  I  was  going  to  be  sent  to  the  mines,  as  so 
many  were.  IJut  I  bcHeved  it,  and  I  just  sat  there 
on  my  hunk  and  began  to  dream  of  the  food  I  would 
get  i'nd  wliat  I  would  cat  first,  and  so  on. 

I  did  not  go  to  sleep  that  night — just  walked 
from  barracks  to  barracks  until  they  chased  nie  away, 
and  then  walked  up  and  down  in  my  own  barracks 
the  rest  of  the  night.  When  I  got  to  the  Russian 
kirracks  and  told  the  lwo  doctors  my  news,  they 
would  not  believe  me  at  all,  although  they  knew 
there  Jiad  been  some  important  visitor  at  the  camp. 

But  when  I  walked  out  of  their  door  I  said, 
''Dobra  vctshav,"  which  means  "Good  night!" 
Then  they  nnist  have  believed  me,  for  they  called  me 
Iwick,  and  all  tlu*  men  gave  me  addresses  of  people  I 
should  write  t<.),  in  case  I  should  get  away. 

TJiey  were  all  talking  at  once,  and  one  of  the 
doctors  got  veiT  excited  and  got  down  on  his  knees 
with  his  hands  in  the  air.  "Albert,"  he  said,  "if 
you  have  the  Cicxl-given  luck  to  get  out  of  Germany 
— not  for  my  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  us  who  are 
here  in  this  hell  hole,  promise  me  you  will  tell  all  the 
pe*)ple  wherever  you  go  what  they  are  doing  to  us 
here.  Tell  them  not  to  se.id  money,  for  we  can't 
eat  money,  and  not  meat — just  bread,  bread, 
bread " 

And  when  I  looked  round  all  the  men  were  sitting 
on  their  beds,  crying  and  tearing  their  hair  and  say- 
ing, "bread,  bread,   bread,"  over  and  over  again. 
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'I'lien  each  tried  t,>  oive  mv  somclhinir,  as  ii'  to  say 
thiift  even  if  they  did  lu.t  yet  out,  perhaps  their  but- 
ton, ,.r  belt,  ,.r  skull-cap,  uould  net  hwk  to 
(•i\ilisation. 

U'lieu  I  left  their  barracks  I  bej?an  to  n-y  Ik-cuusc 
It  did  not  seem  possible  that  I  ^vas  ^nmii  anav,  and 
already  I  eould  see  them  starvino  slowly,  j„.vt  as  I 
had  been  starxiny. 

Next  nioniin<r  a  .sentry  caiue  to  my  barracks, 
called  out  my  name  and  took  me  to  the  comnuinder 
of  the  camp.  They  searched  me  and  then  ordered 
me  back  to  barracks  a<4ain.  Then  the  men  all 
thought  they  were  just  playing  a  joke  on  me,  and 
they  said  so, 

'J'he  .>ame  thing  hai)pened  next  day,  and  when  on<- 
of  the  men  s^iid  that  probably  I  would  be  put  up 
against  n  wall  and  shot  J  began  to  feel  shaky,  I  can 
tell  you. 

But  the  third  morning,  after  they  had  searched 
me,  the  commander  said,  •*  \V\-11,  you'll  have  to  have 
a  bath  before  you  lea\e  the  coimtry,'"  and  I  was  so 
glad  that  I  did  not  mind  about  the  bath,  althougii  I 
remembered  the  la.st  one  I  had,  and  it  did  not  agree 
very  well  with  me.  After  the  bath  they  escorted  me 
out  into  the  road. 

Tliere  were  four  sentries  with  me,  but  not  Swatts, 
nor  did  I  see  Iiini  anywhere,  for  which  I  was  sorry. 
But  all  the  boys  came  dow  n  to  the  barbed  wire,  or  to 
the  gate,  and  some  were  crying,   and  others   were 
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ohceriniT,  and  all  \vc r-  \ery  nmch  excited.  Ii„t  after 
a  minute  or  tu-o  ti.ev  m>t  touether  .iffain  and  tlie  Ia>ot 
tiling  I  lieard  was  tlie  sonjr  about  packintr  up  your 
old  kit  batr,  and  then,  "Are  ue  downhearted?— 
No!  "     Tiiey  were  eert^iinly  eanie  lads. 

They  did  not  take  me  straight  to  the  sUbion,  but 
led  me  throu^r],  all  the  streets  they  could  find,  and, 
as  usual,  tJic  women  were  there  with  the  br;<ks  and 
spit.  liut  I  did  not  mind  :  I  was  used  to  it,  and, 
besides,  it  was  the  last  time.  So  I  just  yrinned  at 
them  and  thouirJit  that  I  was  better  Off  than 
they,  because  they  had  to  stay  in  the  hole  called 
(Germany. 

I  was  still  half  naked,  hut  I  did  not  mind  the  two- 
liours"  wait  on  the  station  platform.  I  noticed  u  little 
sign  that  read,  "  Ikrlin  25  miles  north,"  and  that 
was  the  first  time  I  had  luuch  cf  an  idea  where 
Brandenburg  was. 

Wli.  n  we  got  into  the  compartment  and  I  found 
that  the  windows  were  not  smashed,  I  could  not  be- 
liexr  it  at  first,  until  I  remembered  tliat  this  was  not 
a  prisoner-train.  We  had  a  forty-eight  hours'  ride 
to  Lindau,  which  is  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and 
no  food  or  water  in  that  time.  But  irtill  I  did  not 
mind  it  nnich.  At  Lindau  they  conveyed  me  into  a 
little  house  and  took  away  all  the  addresses  that  I 
liad,  and  then  marched  me  over  to  the  boat  which 
crosses  the  lake. 

As  I  started  up  the  gangway  tlie  last  thing  I  re- 
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ccive<l  in  Gennany  tcachcd  inc— a  ciack  across  the 
back  with  a  rille  ! 

The  women  and  children  on  the  dock  had  their 
fists  up  and  were  yeUintr,  '"  American  swine  !  "'  i^it 
I  just  laughed  at  thcni.  And  when  I  looked  roun<l 
the  boat  and  saw  no  (iernian  soUliers — only  Swiss 
civilians — I  rubbed  tny  eyes  and  could  not  believe  it. 
When  they  ^^ave  me  bread,  witich  was  what  1  had  de- 
cided I  wanted  most  of  all  when  1  was  in  the  cami),  I 
thouffht  I  was  in  heaven  sure  enough  :  anl  when, 
forty-five  minutes  later,  we  arrived  at  Uorsehaeh  in 
Switzerland,  I  knew  I  was  free. 


C  IIAP)  Kl{   XXIV 

HACK      IS       IIIi;      STMKS 

Aftkii  I  ;irrivt(l  at  Rorsdiadi  I  was  takiTi  to  a  lar^-re 
liall  where  I  leiiiaiiud  <)\er  niulit.  Tliere  were  tliree 
Aiiierieaii  flays  <m  the  walls,  the  first  I  had  seen  for  a 
lontr  time.  I  certainly  did  a  fine  job  of  sleepinf?  that 
night.  I  think  I  slept  twiee  as  fast  to  make  up  for 
lost  time. 

Tn  the  niorning  I  had  a  remilar  banquet  for  a 
breakfast — eygs,  coffee,  brea.l  and  a  small  gla-ss  of 
wine.  E\en  now  that  breakfast  is  still  easy  to  Ui.ste, 
and  I  sometimes  wish  T  could  enjoy  another  meal  as 
much.  But  I  guess  I  never  shall  have  one  thut  will 
go  as  good. 

After  breakfast  ihey  took  mc  out  on  the  steps  of 
the  hall  and  photograi)hcd  me,  and  presently  I  went 
to  the  railway  station,  with  a  young  mob  at  my  heels. 
It  reminded  me  a  bit  of  (Germany — but  it  was  so  dif- 
ferent. Instead  of  bricks  and  bayonet  jabs,  the  mob 
gave  me  cigarettes  and  chocolate  and  sandwiches. 
They  also  handed  me  (piestions — enough  to  keep  me 
busy  answering  to  this  day  if  I  could. 

I  travelled  by  train  to  Zurich,  and  at  ever}' 
station  there  were  more  presents  and  more  cameras 
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:iii(i  iiion  <|U(s|i(>ris.  At  St.  CmII  they  had  cards 
ready  for  iiic  to  write  on.  and  then  they  were  mnnu: 
to  sdul  them  to  aii\  Ixxly  I  wished.  The  station  at 
/lirieh  was  paekt  <l  with  people,  and  I  he^an  to  think 
I  was  a  .star  for  sure. 

Francis  H.  Ket  tie,  the  American  ( unsid-iieneral 
at  Ziirich,  and  hi  assistant,  were  there  to  nu ct  me. 
We  walked  to  his  otlicc  and,  all  the  way.  the  eai.ieras 
were  elickiiiL;  and  the  chocolates  and  ciuarettes  pilinu 
ui)  until  I  I'elt  like  Saiita  Clans  on  l)cceml»er  'JUh. 
.\fter  a  little  talk  with  Mr.  Ktcne,  lie  took  nie  to  the 
Stussehot'  Hotel,  wlu  re  m\  wounds  were  dressed — 
and,  iK'lieve  me,  they  needed  it. 

Certainly  the  Swiss  treated  me  well.  I'^ery  time 
I  came  out  (*n  the  streets  they  followed  me  and  used 
to  Lfive  me  money.  Hut  the  money  miyht  ju.st  as 
well  ha\e  been  ..ather  or  lead  -  1  could  not  spend  it. 
\Vhene\iM-  I  wanted  to  huy  anything  tlie  shoj)keei)er 
would  make  ww  a  present  of  it. 

I  also  \isite(l  the  Hotel  Baur  an  La<',  the  home  of 
•Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Harold  .McCormick,  of  Chic-a.<ro,  who 
were  doing  such  fine  work  with  the  Red  Cross  and  in 
lcK)king  after  tl)e  Belgian  and  French  refugees  in 
Switzerland.  It  was  a  dinner  nmeh  appreciated  by 
one  guest,  at  least.  I  need  not  mention  his  name, 
hut  he  ate  so  much  that  he  felt  ashamed  afterwards. 

T  do  not  think  he  got  into  trouble  for  it,  though, 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .MeCormick  afterwards  each  gave 
him  a  valuable  present,  which  he  needed  badlv.   After 
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''  <'"'"<■.•  Mrs.  M.C.nni.k  uuu]v  a  little  p.trmtic 
^l'<c(l..  ,n  uhicl,  slu"s:,i,|  (|,.,(  (|„.  linns  uunld  uiM  v 
••■""Pl''  -"  tlu>  Initrd  States  Ha-,  ami  some  <»th<r 
""M-s  that  ,na,le  all  ().,■  A.nerieans  present  verv 
l»-<.u.i.  espeeially  Mr.  K.rne  an,]  myself.  So  v,m. 
f.'iii  se(>  I  was  liaxinir  a  u|-(.;it  tin,e. 

^  rt  the  ernw.l  |  ,in\v  was  riotlunir  t„  tin  niol.  lliat 
I"I1<'H(,1  a  l>iir  nenro  al.out.  I  do  not  l<,;ow  who  he 
^vas,  and  when  we  talked  I  eo.ild  not  nn.lerstand  i.in. 
i»'t  iK'vond  qiRwti.m  he  was  llu^  centre  oF  attraetion! 
the  observed  of  all  ohserxers.  Wherever  I  saw  a  h\^ 
crowd  of  peo[.le  I  knew  lie  was  in  the  middle  of  it, 
lie  was  sure  to  hiivv  both  hands  hxided  with  presents.' 
I  sup,,osed  that  neon.es  wer(>  searee  in  Swit/,erlan<l. 
\Viiai  a  treat  it  woul<i  l>e  for  a  Swiss  to  visit  the 
•■  black  belt  "  dcnvn  SoutJi  I 

Nevertheless,  I  was  havin-  a  little  trouble  all  the 
tune  for  this  reason  :  there  was  (,uite  a  ninnl>er  of 
(iennans  interned  in  Ziirieh,  and  they  went  aix.ut  in 
unifonn.  Now,  when  I  saw  one  of  these  birds  and 
reniend)ered  what  had  l)een  happening  to  me  only  a 
short  time  before,  my  hands  ))ey:an  to  itch.  Iklieve 
me,  it  was  not  '^  (;ood  morninir  "  that,  I  said  to  them. 
I  enjoyed  it  all  ri«-lit ;  they  were  not  in  squads  an.l 
had  no  arms,  so  it  was  hand  to  hand,  and  pie  for  me. 
However,  Mr.  Keenc  did  not  like  it,  I  ouess,  for 
he  called  me  to  his  ofriee  one  morning  and  talked  to 
me  iieriously  for  a  while,  and  I  promised  to  be  ^ood. 
"  You're  .supposed  to  l)e  neutral,"  he  said.     And  I 
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siiid,  •'  Yes,  and  when  I  was  torpedoed  and  taken 
prisoner  I  was  supposed  to  be  neutral,  too."  I'lit  I 
said  I  would  not  l(H)k  for  trouble  any  more,  and  I 
>tarted  bnek  to  the  hotel. 

Well,  no  sooner  was  I  under  way  than  a  Ilun 
pri\ate  eaine  alony  and  began  to  lauyh  at  nie.  My 
hands  itehed  ayain,  and  I  eould  not  help  but  hit  out  a 
few.  We  went  round  and  round  for  a  while,  and 
then  the  Ilun  reversed  and  went  down  instead.  Mr. 
Keene  Siiw  us,  or  heard  about  it,  so  he  told  nic  I  had 
l>etter  go  to  Berne. 

So  off  I  went  with  my  passport.  But  the  same 
thing  happened  in  Berne.  I  tried  very  hard,  but  I 
just  could  not  keep  my  hands  off  the  Ger'^ians.  So 
I  guess  e\er\body  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  to  bid 
me  good-bye.  Anyway,  I  was  shipped  to  France, 
going  direct  to  St.  Nazaire  and  from  there  to  I^rest. 
I  luade  a  short  trip  to  Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  with  a 
Ic^tter  from  a  man  at  Brandenburg  to  his  wife.  She 
was  not  at  home,  but  I  left  the  letter  and  returned 
to  France.  I  was  in  Fi  mce  altogether  about  three 
weeks,  and  then  went  to  Barcelona,  in  Spain. 

'i'liere  I  met  Jack  .Johnson,  the  negro  prize- 
fighter, and  attended  a  bull-fight  with  him.  He  was 
in  the  insurance  business  in  Spain,  but  did  not  .-,eem 
to  be  very  popular.  About  tiie  first  thing  he  asked 
me  was,  "  How's  Chicago?  "  and  as  I  liad  never  ])ecn 
there  I  eould  not  give  him  very  mueh  news.  I  did 
not  advise  him  to  return  to  the  States. 
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At  last  I  t(X)k  passage  fVir  the  States  on  the  C. 
Lopez  II  Lopez,  a  Si)anish  Jiierehantman.  We  had 
mostly  '•  Spitrs  "  on  board,  whici)  is  navy  slanij  for 
Spaniards.  Alniov;t  every  one  of  them  had  a  larjie 
family  of  children  and  a  raft  of  petii.  We  sailed 
hy  Valencia,  Almeria,  Malaga,  Cadi/.,  and  I.as 
I'aln.as  in  the  Canary  Islands.  When  we  left  I^as 
Palmas  ue  had  a  regular  menagerie  aboard 
— parrots,  canaries,  dogs,  monkeys  and  various 
bea-sts.  The  steerage  of  that  boat  was  some  sight,  * 
belie\e  me. 

We  had  boat  drill  all  the  way  across,  «)f  course-, 
and  from  the  way  those  Spigs  rushed  about  I  knew 
that  if  a  submarine  got  us,  the  only  thing  that  would 
be  saved  would  be  monkeys.  Hut  we  did  not  e\en 
have  a  false  alarm  all  the  way  oxer. 

I  arrived  in  Xew  \'ork  during  the  month  of  .July, 
1917— two  years  and  a  half  from  the  time  I  deeided 
to  go  abroad  to  the  War  Zone  to  get  -some  excite- 
ment. I  got  it,  and  no  mistake.  New  York  har- 
bour and  the  old  Statue  of  Liberty  looked  mighty 
good  to  me,  you  can  bet. 

So  here  I  am,  and  sometimes  I  have  to  pinch 
myself  to  be  sure  of  it.  I  certainly  enjoy  the  food 
and  warmth  I  get  here,  and,  except  for  an  occasic  nal 
pro-German,  I  have  no  trouble  with  anybody.  My 
wounds  break  open  now  and  again,  and  I  am  often 
bothered  inside  on  account  of  the  gas  I  swallowed. 
They  say  I  cannot  get  back  into  the  service,     it  is 
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rouph  luck  to  be  knocked  out  before  our  own  boys 
jLfet  into  the  scrap. 

But  I  do  not  know,  I  am  twenty-three  years  old 
and  probably  have  a  lot  to  live  yet.  I  tjuess  I  ought 
to  settle  down  and  be  (piiet  for  a  wliilc,  but  comfort- 
able as  I  am,  I  think  I  will  have  to  ffo  to  sea  affain. 
I  think  of  it  many  times,  and  each  time  it  is  harder 
to  slay  ashore. 
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